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Sinatra dies 







G8 split 
as summit 
opens 


Larry EUott 
and tan Stack 


T HE escalating cri- 
sis from India's 
nuclear tests and 
thp violent unrest 
en gulfing Indone- 
sia are threaten- 
ing to overshadow the sum- 
mit of leaders of the West’s 
most powerful nations in Bir- 
mingham this weekend. 

The heads of the Group of 
Eight countries gathered in 
the Midlands last night amid 
news of a failed US attempt to 
defuse Pakistan’s anger over 
t he five underground blas ts 
carried out by India earlier 
this week. 

And with the G8 split on the 
question of sanctions against 
the world's second most popu- 
lous country, the summit was 
also faced with the mounting 
death toll from the revolt 
against the Suharto regime in 
Indonesia. 

With the summit set to dis- 
cuss the lessons of the Aslan 
financial crash last year, Brit- 
ish companies in Jakarta 
began to airlift staff out of the 
country. The wave of violence 
and unrest between students 
and the government, which 
left more than ZOO dead, 
prompted BG, BP. HSBC 
(which owns Midland Bank) 
and Premier Oil to shut of- 
fices and evacuate employees. 

Sharp differences between 
the US and other members of 
the G8 were set to produce lit- 
tle more than verbal condem- 
nation or India's nuclear tests 
as the Birmingham s ummit 
got under way last night 
Tbe Americans spent the 
day gn gp gai in frantic diplo- 
macy to persuade Pakistan 
not to escalate the already 

tense situation by starting its 
own tests. However, offers of 
military Jets tailed to sway Is- 
lamabad, which issued a terse 
statement last night making 
it clear that Pakistan would 
not back down from its hard- 
line position. 

There was farther disap- 
pointment when President 
CLtatan arrived for the three- 
day event calling for a 
“strong anA unam biguo us* 1 
message condemning New 
Delhi. But Britain, France 
and Russia ma/fo dear they 
would not follow the sanc- 
tions imposed by Washington 
after the five underground 
Masts hlew a hole in interna- 
tional non-proliferation 
iiffor hi anr> threatened a new 
arms race in south Asia. 
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Tributes pour 
in as family 
feuds over 
a fortune 


C l - 1 stu pfe®? H ood 
in Low An g e les 

F RANK Sinatra. the 
imamzptarableroman- 
tic troubadour of the 
postwar years, the 
singer who “made onr 
whole era dream," died yes- 
terday at the age of 82 amid 
worl d wide tributes of the 
rarest affection. 

ffis end came to a Los An- 
geles hospital after years of 
heart tremble which had at 
last subdued his voice and 
ended his strobbornest 
comeback Ideas. His on- 
stage career spanned six de- 
cades and 1.800 records. 

After two heart attacks 
this year, he was taken SH 
at bis Beverly HDls home 
late on Wednesday- He is 
expected to be buried near 


his old home at Palm 
Springs. 

Sinatra’s death, with his 
family there to comfort 
htm T leaves them divided 
into two camps over Ms fi- 
nancial holdings, estimated 
to be worth at least £150 
million. 

Signs at conflict surfaced 
even to the death statement 
which listed his fourth wife 
Barbara's son Robert Marx, 
a Hollywood lawyer, as a 
surviving child. This was ab 
though Sinatra's daughters 
Ttoa and Nancy, and son 
Frank Jr, blocked the sing- 
er's efforts to adopt Marx. 

Win rhiMr en wwrirtll rights 
to Ms recordings fro m 1960- 
1988, while Barbara and 
Robert are on the board of 

fht» firm iforf iwihiilB wind: 

of ids recordings, S he ffield 

Enterprises, of which Tina is 
chief executive. 


The two sides were to 
conflict to 1995 over the 
concert commemorating 
Sinatra’s 80th birthday, 
and his daughters did not 
attend his renewal of his 
wedding vows with Bar- 
bara on their 20th anniver- 
sary last year. 

These tensions stopped 
Sinatra ga in i n g his final 
wish, personally collecting 

the Gold Medal, the highest 

dvil award in America. 

On top of four marriages, 
Ms life was dogged by de- 
nied bat persistent charges 
of Mafia mam. 

But the Empire State 
Building — in the city 
where two of Ms hits. New 
York. New York and Come 
Fly With Me, were set — 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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Christie’s faces lawsuit over £24m Sunflowers 




John Hooper to Rome 


Snnflowere painting boogjit by a Japanese firm 


: "-W 


C HRISTIE'S last nig ht 
faced the threat of a 
multi-million pound 
lawsuit over its world record 
sale of Vincent Van Gogh's 
Sunflowers U years ago in 
the wake of renewed allega- 
tions that it is a febe. 

As Van Gogh experts gath- 
ered at the National Gallery 
hi Ti ff nd«n to discnss the 
painting’s authenticity, an 
Haitian art nwgarir* said it 
understood from "reliable 
sources" that the Japanese in- 
surance firm which bought 
Sunflowers was considering 
legal action. 

The rnagav.ine , Quadrl & 
Scattnre, Is to publish an 
article by Antonio de Rober- 
ts, one of the world’s leading 
authorities oa the Dutch post- 
impressionist. in which he 


| claims he has found seven 
reasons to prove the painting 
Is not genuine. 

Last night, Christie's said it 
I bad no knowledge at a poten- 
I tial legal action. A spokes- 
woman said: “Christie's sees 
no reason on the evidence so 
for to alter oar opinion that 
the painting we sold was any- 
time other than genuine." 

Yasoda Fire and Marine 

bought Sunflowers in 1987 for 
a then world record price of 
£24.75 milli on. The p u rchase 
was criticised fay Japan's fi- 
nance ministry at the time as 
“an excessive demonstration 
of wealth". 

Mr de Robertis, who 
attended yesterday's confer- 
ence, is the second scholar in 
two weeks to dis pute the 
work’s authenticity. 

He agrees with Benoit Lan~ 
rials, a French strident of Van 
Gogh’s work who published 
his arguments in the latest 


edition of Connaissance des 
Arts, that what Yasoda actu- 
ally bought was a work by fhe 
rather less famous Clande- 
Emfle Schuffenecker. Schnf- 
fenecker had earlier been 
identified as the creator of the 
pai n ting by tile British expert 
Geraldine Norman in a Chan- 
nel 4 documentary last year. 

Mr de Robertis said his 
seven paints included the sire 
and type of c anv as, labels on 
the back which did not corre- 
spond to the painting; the 
lack of a signature, and an ab- 
sence of satisfactory docu- 
mentary evidence on two 
counts. The style of the work \ 
also showed it to be forgery, I 
he said. 

“The whole painting looks 
foggy and stunned, with an | 
feet contrasting the high- : 
pitched, almost strident chro- 
matism of Van Gogh-” 

But Yasuda has stuck i 
firmly to its Ingtstonro that | 


Hw pa biting is gumnnta since 
doubts surfaced last year. 

The issne is ctmfhsed by the 
tact that Van Gogh painted a 
number of pictures of sun- 
flowers. The first, painted in 
2889, hangs in the National 
Gallery, while others are in 
Amsterdam, Paris and New 
York. 

Yesterday's conference was 
called by the Van Gogh mu- 
seum in Amsterdam, which 
reiterated its conviction that 
the Yasoda Sunflowers are 
genuine. Bogomila Welsh, a 


may and Van Gogh expert. 


.But doubters believe the 
tide of opinion is slowly mov- 
ing to their direction. Ms Nor- 
man, who also attended the 
conference, said: “The pieces 
of the Jigsaw are slowly com- 
ing together and the more I 
bear tie more I am convinced 
it Is a fake.” 
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‘I nearly choked 
on my tuna 
salad when Bill 
Clinton drew up 
a chair and sat 
at a table next 
tome’ 

Mavis Stone, 74, 
in a Birmingham 
pub yesterday 


Tony Blair said: “There is 
huge universal concern about 
the nuclear testing of India 
but I don’t want to prejudge 
what we wiO say before we’ve 
had a proper discussion.” 

Asked if Britain would 
bads sanctions, the Prime 
Minister's spokesman elabo- 
rated later “We see a need to 
combine that kind of ap- 
proach with the need to keep 
the temperature lowered." 

British sources have indi- 
cated they might seek Euro- 
pean Union agreement to im- 
pose limited military 
sanctions while urging India 
to sign up to the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty and non- 
proliferation treaty. Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary, 
has already recalled Britain’s 
high commissioner from New 
Delhi for consultations in 
London. 

Catherine Colo ana, a 
spokesman for France’s presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, said: 
"At this stage, the Joint delib- 
erations are not going to the 
direction of generalised 
sanctions.” 


Russia, a long-standing ally 
of India and already at odds 
with the US and Britain over 
Iraq, has made dear it op- 
poses sanctions . 

Mr Clinton has imposed 
sweeping punitive economic 
measures that could cost In- 
dia $20 billion to lost loans, 
aid and credit guarantees. 
Japan has suspended new yen 
loans and cut off aid, while 
Canada Han also announced 
some sanctions. 

Mr citnfo n said: “1 hope we 
can convince Pakistan not to 
engage to testing. Fd like 
everyone to sign on to the test 
ban and work together to 
reduce the nuclear threat” 

There was more agreement 
on the explosive situation to 
Indonesia, if only that outside 
powers could not themselves 
act to get President Suharto 
to step down. Mr C linton said: 
‘The question you asked is 
one the Indonesian people 
have to decide. What we do 
believe is important is that 
the present government open 
a dialogue with all the ele- 
ments of society and that it 
lead to genuine political 
reform.” 

The twin Asian crises — 
over the past week — have 
meant the other big issues set 
to be discussed at the summit 
have been pushed down the 
pecking order. But Mr Blair 
Is still hopeftil of securing a 
commitment to deeper debt 
relief for the most impover- 
ished developing countries, 
and at using the summit to 
put pressure on the US to 
make good its commitments 
last year to reduce green- 
house gases. 
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You can do 
something 
about debt. 

Act. 

Christian Aid is cal Brig for the backlog of unpayable debts 
owed by the world’s poorest countries to be cancelled by 
the year 2000. This will give millions of people the chance 
to start the new rnfflenium with hope for the future. 

You can help by doing any of the following: 

1. Join the human chain in Birmingham. 

2. Sign the Jubilee 2000 petition. 

3. Wear a debt lapel chain. 


4. Fill in the coupon. 


Pleaae sand torn a copy ol the Jubloe 2000 petttai O Debt Action Sheet O 


ChristlanffAid 

wamWMiaagj* We believe tn Bfe before death 


Call now on 0345 000 300 
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song was you 


How could anyone be so great 
for so long? William Kennedy 

recalls some very good years 


F rank was at Came' 
gie Han singing Pen- 
nies From Heaven 
and Fly Me to the 
Moon, and be was in 
great voice. 

When be did Come Rain or 
Come Shine, a woman in a 
box called out to him; "Fran- 
kie, baby, you’re the best” 
Frank asked her name and 
she said it was Angie and he 
cairi to her, “You ain't so bad 
yourself; Angie, you know 
what 1 mean?” 

“I just wanted to warn you 
that I love you,” Angie said. 

"Is that a threat or a 
request? 1 ” Frank inquired. 

*Tm leaving my husband 
for you," she said. 

”1 think we gotta talk that 
over a little bit," Frank said. 

Angie turned to the audi- 
ence below to tell us: ‘Tm 
gonna wash his underwear, 
too. I don’t care." 

Tm gettin’ scared now, 
Frank said, raising his glass 
of whisky. "I’ll drink to you." 

I’d bumped into JOly Rizzo, 
a friend of Frank’s, in a New 
York saloon a few weeks ear- 
lier and we talked about the 
upcoming Carnegie Hall con- 
cert, for which tickets were 
scarce. Jilly said he could get 
me two, and what's more he'd 
introduce me to Frank back- 
stage, and would I like that? I 
said that* d be a little bit of all 
right, and so there we were 
(JUly, my wife, Dana, and me) 
in Frank's backstage parlour 
where half a dozen others 
were bending his ear. 

It was intermission be- 
tween acts. Buddy Rich and 
his band, the opening act, had 
just concluded a hot session 
and Frank was on next A rov- 
ing waiter brought us a drink 
and I tried to Imagine what 
you could possibly say to 
Frank. You couldn’t gush. 
You couldn’t say you’d been a 
fhn for 48 years. 

Jilly broke the ice by telling 

Frank that I travelled with 


tapes, meaning of course, 
Frank's tapes. So I talked 
then about my Pluperfect Sin- 
atra tapes, which a friend of 
mine had concocted to take 
the best of Sinatra from for- 
ever forward to right now and 
tape them, leaving out all 
songs that do not make you 
climb the waH 
Frank listened to my Plu- 
perfect story without much 
surprise, for his record pro- 
ducers had been doing this 
for him all his life- Frank Sin- 
atra’s Greatest Hits and Sin- 
atra’s Sinatra, for example. 
But I have to say that nobody 
ever put together seven tapes 
such as the Pluperfects, hi 
which you niirah the wall 
every time out 
So I told Frank how Td 
p lanned to be a drummer In 
1942, and when 1 saw Buddy 
Rich in a movie playing a 
tom-tom solo «^nad Not So 
Quiet Please I went out and 
bought the record before 1 
bad a phonograph. I would set 
it on top of my dresser and let 
my eyes be the needle and I 
listened to that solo for six 
months before I came up with 
enough cash to buy a friend’s 
used phonograph. Frank 
remembered the solo. It was 
in a movie called Ship Ahoy, 
with Eleanor Powell and Red 
Skelton and Tommy Dorsey 
and guess who else: Frank. 
You knew that 
X enhanced the conver- 
sation by asking him a his- 
torical question: how he de- 
cided to record There’s a Flaw 
in My Flue, one erf my favour- 
ites among his romantic bal- 
lads, whose lyrics, in part, go 
like this: 

Your lovely face in my fire- 
place, was all that f saw 
But now it won't draw, cause 
my flue has a flaw. 

From every beautiful ember a 
memory arose. 

Now I try to remember and 
smoke gets in my nose... 
Frank liked the question 



■Frankie, baby, *m1e the best- . . . Start™ on rfme. statinr to 

lovers 


and said he'd heard the song 
on Bing Crosby’s Kraft Music 
Hall radio show, a segment 
called The Flop Parade, and 
he thought It was ftnmy; 
what’s more Bing had never 
recorded it. So Frank, who 
M t that the executives at bis 
record company never really 
listened to his songs, wanted 
to make that point and he 
asked Nelson Riddle to or- 
chestrate Fine tor an opening 
slot in an upcoming record. 

“When they played it,” 
Frank said, “one of the record 
company guys says to me. 


“What is this?’ and I. said. 
“It’s a love song. T here's a 
flaw in my flue, beautiful.” 
And so It flawlessly became. 
nrtfi Frank made his point 
doubly, with a leg pull that 
stands as a comic gem- 


other significant 



thing that happened 
at Carnegie Hall was 
my wife. She had 
_ been a tepid Sinatra 
fan, growing used to him as I 
played his tapes. She knew 
him as an actor before I came 
along but not really as a 


ttingpr and here 1 was clog- 
ging her brain with him an 
every trip we took. She would 
look at me and 
say, qtrietiy, "Overdose," and 
Td then have to put on the 
Kiri Te Kanawa tape. 

But unbeknownst, F rank 
had been growing cm her ever 
cim-p she’d heard him do 
Lonely Town better than any- 
body else bad ever done it, 

and then here he was singing 
Mhck the Knife and Duck Be a 

Lady and swinging every- 
body's brain from the highest 
trapeze and even dancing 


(which also got to her, for 

she’d been hot h 
ana a evnsv on Broaaway/, 
Kaffir there she jras 
m terfeet Ute everr^ 
else when he wound u p w ltb 
C^NewYork^^ 
convert, no longer susceptible 

to ThaM?the remarkable 

thing about Sinatra record- 
ings: you can listen to them 
JSt ordy forever, but also 
££a?lSigth without overdos- 
ing, once you have been in- 
fected- I say this not only on 
Wmm Sfcalf but ontefoalf 
aftbe entire set to whu*I 
move, and which I have 
helped infect to the P° mt 
Frank is now a common de- 
nominator among this group 
of seriously disparate ages 

aJ fo t Se S 1950s. there came In 
the Wee Small Hours, wtoca 
conditioned your life, espe- 
cially with a young woman 
yJith lush blonde hair who 
used to put the record cm and 
Say to Frank for a lover An 
Sat perfhmed hair, a? 1 ? tf 
i-gma undone. That ^^tainly 
was a good year, but it 
remained for another album. 

Swing Easy, to teach you how 

to play a record 12 times m 
one night, which was merely 
a warm-up for 1983 when you 
listened to New York, New 
York tor the first fame seri- 
ously and then played it ou 
until 5am, also calling 
your friends in New York and 
Aspen and permitting them 
stop sleeping and get out ca 
bed and listen along. 

The true thing about this 
phenomenon is that you do 
Sot have to have Frank on 
video, or in a movie or iv 
show- You really don’t need 
those presences. All you need 
Is the music the man has 
made and that has been with 
you all your life. 

The finale of all this is that 
six years later Frank turned 
up in our home town, Albany, 
as the opening act for the 
brand new Knickerbocker 
Arena, with 17,000 seats. 
Would Albany turn out Tor 
him in any numbers? Word 
had gone out, as it always 
does with these myth-making 


events.th^SSeSfSf 

wen. tf he 


stamm®. s more, 

jeaisoX ier, i^j ng smaller. 


his 75th year i** 

under way 
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drink a little either. A™ 
then he opens his mouth 
again: “It's quarter to three, 
and the crowd roars. 

And thenJSnally. he segues 
into New York, New York and 
the spotlights circle the 
crowd, which 

and Frank is making love to 

3 *Ete J opens his arms, pourts 

to everybody. “K& up to you. 
New York, New York. 

Then it's over and the spots 
cross on frim, and the ageing 
bobby-soxers, having come 
full circle from 48 years gone, 
reach up to shake his band 
and he fades down the stairs 
and out. and you follow him 

with your eyes because he is 
carrying the sound of your 
youth, the songs of your 
middle age. And then you 
think, the song is you. pal, the 
song is you. 

(^.William Kennedy 
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Serf the g "SyjES"* 
ities in the world of song- 
Sinatra was hmn rn Hoh^ 
hen, then a riverfront ***** 
across the HudsanRiver from 
New York. His Sidbanham 
father was a fireman and his 
mother, born in Genoa, dab- 
bled in politics. 

Though he could not rean 
music and only took singing 
lessons in maturity to extend 
his range, his voice could 
swing, soar and caress. "Suu* 
tramania” first broke out 
among US teenagers in 19M 
over records including I 
Couldn’t Sleep A Wink last 

N T3je first erf his 51 British 
hits was Young At Heart in 
1954, the last New York, New 
York in 1988- 
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Irish pig farmer 
defeated in 
IRA libel action 


John Muffin 
itotond Cofnatpondant 

A N IRISH pig fanner 
was yesterday left 
with the stigma of 
being described as a 
leading ERA terror- 
ist after he failed in his libel 
action against the Sunday 
Times over an article written 
13 years ago. 

The jury took 56 minutes to 
rule against Tom “Slab” Mur- 
phy at the High Court in Dub- 
lin after an eight-day triaL Mr 
Morphy, aged 48, was ordered 
to pay the newspaper's costs, 
estimated at £1 millio n. 

It was the second Hme he 
had lost a defamation action 
over the article, headlined 
Portrait of a Check-In Terror- 
ist It appeared on June 30. 

. 1985. 

Mr Murphy appealed 
against his previous defeat to 
the Supreme Court. Two 
years ago, it ordered a retrial 
on the grounds that much of 
the evidence was hearsay. 

The article alleged that the 
ZRA army council had in Feb- 
ruary 1985 appointed Mr Mor- 
phy as Its operations com- 
mander in Northern Ireland. 
It suggested he had author- 
ised the bombing campai gn 

that summer of British sea- 
side resorts. 

Mr Murphy, whose farm 
straddles the border at Hack- 
ballscross, Co Louth, was in 
the court throughout the 
triaL But he left before the 
jury delivered Its verdict 
Sean O’Callaghan, IRA 
double murderer turned in- 
former, for the newspaper, 
said he had met Mr Murphy 


John Muffin 


T HE hardline Loyalist 
Volunteer Force yester- 
day announced it was 
raTHng an unequivocal cease- 
fire with' immediate effect 
But it said it was urging vot- 
ers to reject the Good Friday 
agreement. • »' 

The LVF.fonhed 18 months 
ago, was behind a dozen sec- 


| three times at meetings of the 
1 IRA's revolutionary council 
! and the general headquarters 
staff. Mr O’Callaghan hgauigd 
the southern command at the 
time. 

Mr O'Callaghan told the 
High Court of a conversation at 
one m eet ing, when Mr Doherty 
asked Mr Murphy how they 
were going to win die war. Mr 
Muxpby replied: “Bomb thgm 
to the conference table.” 

According to Mr O 'Cal- 
laghan, Mr Doherty asked: 
“But what about the Sinn 
Fein delegation?” Mr Murphy 


‘If Tom Murphy 
decided I should 
be killed, I 
would be killed. 
And that is the 
power he had at 
his fingertips’ 


retorted: “We never tell 
people where we are putting 
our booby traps.” 

He also spoke of a plot to 
blow up the Prince and Prin-. 
cess of Wales at the Dominion 
Theatre in central London. 

Eamon Collins, aged 44, an 
ex-UlA intelligence officer 
and informer, said Mr Mur- 
phy fold him that he was rep- 
resenting the army council at 
a IRA ybontirig in 

Newry in 1983. 

Mr Collins said Mr Murphy 
was the most senior man in 


tarian killing s since the mur- 
der of its leader, BlUy Wright, 
shot dead by the Irish 
National Liberation Army at 
the Maze Prison two days 
after Christmas. 

The LVF said it wanted a 
clear period for people to 
maifp up their minds on the 
deal ahead of Friday's 
referendum. 

There is no indication 
whether it will return to war 





the IRA he bad ever met. He 
said: “If Tom Murphy decided 
I should be killed. I would be 

ltiQed. And that’s the power 
be had at his fingertips.” 

The jury also heard evi- 
dence which linked a false 
passport with his photograph 
in it found at his home during 
a Garda raid in 1989 to those 
used by several IRA terror- 
ists. They were from the same 
batch of 100 stolen in Dublin 
and appeared to have been 
faked by one forger. 

Among the IRA mAn using 

the fake documents was 
Gerry Kelly, the Old Bailey 
bomber who escaped from the 
Maze in 1983. Mr Murphy told 
Paul Gallagher, for the Sun- 
day Times, he did not know 
Mr Kelly, now a Sinn Fein 
leader, and had never heard 
of the Maze. 

Mr Murphy was stopped in 
1984 in his car with Kieran 
Conway, named by Mr O’Cal- 
laghan as the IRA's director 
of research. He denied know- 
ing Mr Conway or having 
spoken to him before or since. 
He said: “1 was only after giv- 
ing the man a lift." 

He was arrdsted in his car 
in Monaghan the following 
year with Michael McKevitt 
and Kevin Martin, described 
in court by Mr Gallagher as 
IRA men. Mr Murphy said he 
had offered to give both men a 
lift home from a pub but had 
never met them before and 
did not know their names. 

Supt Michael Staunton told 
the court that Garfal in Dun- 
dalk and further afield would 
regard Mr Murphy as a mem- 
ber of the IRA. He personally 
believed Mr Murphy was a 
senior member. 





if there is a yes vote. The an- 
nouncement could be tacticaL 
The LVF might be seeking to 
benefit from the effective am- 
nesty which will see terror- 
ists convicted of crimes com- 
mitted before Good Friday 
released within two years as 
long as their organisations 

maintain tln> w wspfir g- i - - 
That would make eligible 
| for release the murderers of 
| Damien Trainer and Philip 


Allen, shot dead at Poyntz- 
pass in March. The life-long 
Catholic and Protestant 
friends were murdered as 
they discussed Mr - Allen’s 
wedding plans in a bar. 

Tony Blair faffed in his 
gforts to ' persuade Jeffrey 
Donaldson, seen as the 
weather, van^of Ulster, Union 1 
ism, to back the Sood-Friday 
agreement David Trimble, 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 


said he was saddened at Mr 
Donaldson's refusal to switch 
sides. 

Mr Blair had appealed to 
the soft No group, led by Mr 
Donaldson, with promises of 
legislation to ensure Sinn 
Fein was unable to take up its 
places in the proposed power- 
sharing executive. ' . 

Six of Mr Trimble’s 10 MPs 
are opposed to the deal, and. 
according to a poll in yester- 


day’s Irish Times, support for 
the agreement in Northern 
Ireland is slipping. It put the 
yes vote at 56 per cent, down 
17 points from a month ago. 
with those against at 25 per 
cent, np nine points. The un- 
decided make up 19 per cent, 
against 13 percent 

Disparate voices of village 
ravaged by knags, page 4; 
Leader com me nt, paga 8 



Lawrence 
case police 
‘acted with 
suspicion’ 


Sarah Han 


T HE best friend of 
Stephen Lawrence 
yesterday described 
bow his life had been 
shattered after witnessing the 

stabbing of the black teenager 
l«r “racist thugs”. 

Du way ue Brooks told the 
public inquiry Into Stephen’s 
ripnfh that he had tho ught 
about his friend each day 
since the attack. “I am sad 
and contused about this sys- 
tem where racists attack and 
go free, but innocent victims 
like Steve and I are treated 
like criminals," he said. 

Mr Brooks, aged 23. added: 
“I saw his blood running 
down the floor. He could not 
speak. I saw his blood run- 
ning away.” 

Shortly before his descrip- 
tion, Stephen’s father, Neville 
Lawrence, left the hearing 
and collapsed in the family 
room. The proceedings were 
adjourned while he was ex- 
amined by a doctor, who said 
he was “very overcome”. 

The inquiry, held in south 
London, heard that, oel the 
night of foe attack in April 
1993, Mr Brooks and Stephen 
had been searching for a bos 
in Eltham, south-east London, 
when six white youths had 
approached. The ringleader 
had called out, “What, what, 
nigger”, and then pulled from 
his jacket a weapon of steel or 
wood, the size of a rounders 
bat. “I saw [him] raise his 
right arm in the air ... I saw 
him strike a blow towards 
Stephen. I heard Stephen 
scream as if in pain [and] 
fall, " Mr Brooks said. 

They began running, but 
Mr Brooks beard Stephen call 
out, “Duwayne. Look at me. 
Tell me what’s wrong”. ‘I 
looked back and saw blood on 
his jacket. I wiii, ‘Just keep 
running’, and he said. T can’t. 
I can’t’.” When Stephen 
slumped to the ground, Mr 
Brooks rushed to telephone 
for an ambulance, and tried to 
flag down cars. 

He said: “I was pacing up 
and down. I was crying. I was 
desperate for the ambulance. 
It was taking too long. I was 
frightened by the amount of 
blood Steve was losing. I saw 
his life lading away.” 

He said that the police ar- 
rived but seemed to be 
“repulsed" by the blood, and 
they refused to drive Stephen 
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to a hospital two minutes 
away. When he pointed out 
the road where the attackers 
had run. PC ■ Linda Bethel 
“did nothing”. “It was like 
she didn’t believe me.. 1 , she 
was treating me as if she was 
suspicious of me, not like she 
wanted to help,” he said. 

Mr Brooks, who has been 
diagnosed as suffering from' 
post-traumatic stress disorder 
following the murder, said 
the police officer asked 
“stupid questions” instead of 
attending to Stephen, and per- 
sisted in believing the gang 
was known to the boys. 

Mr Brooks denied, police al- 
legations that Stephen had 
been “goaded” Into “standing 
his ground”. He said: “2 never 
knew Steve to fight. He wasn’t 
street-aware of the dangers of 
being in a racist area at night. 
He didn’t understand that a 
group of white boys was dan- 
gerous, or that anything 
would have happened.” 

The police also showed a 
lack of support and sensitiv- 
ity, Mr Brooks alleged. They 
failed to offer him adequate 
protection. And the hotel, 
where he stayed, during the 
private prosecution brought 
by the Lawrence family at the 
Old Bailey in 1966, was in 
Eltham — the place of the 
attack, and “the worst area of 
London they could have 
chosen”. 

On another occasion, Mr 
Brooks said, he was given the 
protection of a police officer 
who bad arrested him for tak- 
ing part in an anti-racist 
demonstration. 

The hearing continues on 
Monday. 



Neville Lawrence: 
‘overcome’ at inquiry 




Thanks to the debt 

one industry is now thriving in Zambia 


Is ttiere any sJgtrt more sad than a 
chiW-sized coffin? In just one four 
week period since March, fn a single 
cemetery in Zambia, some 20 0 
young cMdren hawe been commated 
to tiny yaves. 

The effects of war? Corruption? 
A natural disaster? No. The cause 
is a man-made disaster: debt. 
The repayments bring already poor 


countries to the brink, robbing 
_ families of food and medicine. 

The United Nations has estimated 
that 21 million children will die. hi 
Africa alone before the end of the 
century unless action is taken. 

At Christian Aid we're taking that 
action, with a campaign to end the 
debt crisis by 2000. We'll be there 
at the GS summit, lobbying for 


change as part of Jubilee 2000. 
We need you to help us, stating 
right now by taking at least one 
simple action - add your name, wear 
your chain or join the human chain 
in Birmingham. If you need any 
further impetus, look again at that 
child-sized coffin. And imagine how 
It feels to be the mother of the child. 


Be somewhere else this Sunday 


At the Halifax, for instance, talking to us about buying a home. For your nearest 
branch that's open this Sunday, call us on 0345 4757 67 any time between 
Sam 1 and Sprh, seven days a week. Your Yorkshire puds may have to wart 


ACT NOW. Send the coupon or call 0345 000 300 


Please send me a copy of the Jubilee 2000 petition □ Christian Aid Debt Action Sheet □ 


Address 


.Postcode. 




Get a Stile extra help seven days a week. 


Halifax pic. Trinity Road, Halifax, West Yorkshire HX1 2RG. wwwJialifaxxo.uk 


Christian Aid, Freepost MR8192, Manchester Ml 9AZ. 

Please Visit wr weti site wvrw.crvtstlan-ald.cf?.i* 


ChristianffAid 

We believe in life before death 


oanv w. seen] 


.-. .. - . V > 













joal Patton, an 
Orangeman 

who sms the 

peace deal asa 
sell-out of 
Ulster and Ids 
heritage 

PHOTOGRAPHS: 
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The Nationalist refusenik 


TOMMY McKeamey, 45, is 
married with no children, 
and works with released 

prisoners. Three ofhis 

brothers have been killed m 

the Troubles. He plans to 
vote no. 

“I look at the deal in 
terms of whether it Is a 
reasonable settlement, 
rather than whether every- 
thing that has happened has 
been worth it. I judge it in 

terms of whether it can 
work and whether it can 
prevent trouble in the 
future. 

•There is such a bitter 
residue left- The sores are 
still open. My generation 
has grown too exhausted to 
continue a physical fight. 
But among the younger 
people there is an anger 
that is very reaL It is notice- 
able at times like 
Drnmcree. 

“Against that back- 
ground, the settlement is a 


bridge too short. When the 
window of opportunity was 
there, we should have made 
ranr e progress on e n d in g 
the Union with Britain. I 
am not necessarily talking 
about a united Ireland, bnt 
there was no attempt to look 
at imaginat ive solutions, 
Hke a confederated or feder- 
ated Ireland. There were 
- hm+gHgfng prospects which 
would have given us a final 
solution. 

“We have left that 

element to sour what is hap- 
pening now. There is an un- 
acceptably high risk that it 
could flare up again in a few 

years time. The British 

might not be making the 
same mistakes as they did, 
but unexpected events can 
always arise. 

“What will happen this 
y ear at Drcuncree? A bad 
peace can be very , very 
risky, and, with regret, lam 
unequivocally saying no." 


The Loyalist refusenik 


JOEL Patton, aged 48, is 
manned with four children. 
He is leader of the hardline 
Spirit of Dromcree Group 
and plans to vote no. 

“My family has lived in 

the area for 300 years. It was 
75 per cent Protestant when 
I was growing up. 

“I had Catholic friends. I 
used to play Rill- back for 
Dungannon Swifts, and it 
was mixed in a spontaneous 
way. Nothing was forced. 

“Moy has changed 
through the Troubles. Vio- 
lence undermined the confi- 
dence of the Protestant com- 
munity. Many of the 

younger people left. 

“The shooting of George 
Elliott, the then deputy dis- 
trict master, had a big ef- 
fect. He was a father figure 
to me. We were shocked, 

but I was determined that 
what he stood for would not 
be lost. But there was a tre- 
mendous loss of confidence 


The Sinn Fein negotiator 


in the Protesta n t 
co mmunit y. 

“People say I am a hard- 
liner. I don’t really think I 
am- 1 just think that we are 
being sold out, and I have to 
stand up for what 1 believe 
in. There Just isn’t an option 
forme. 

“From page to page, this 
agreement is a green docu- 
ment. It follows an IRA 
agenda. The only basis to it 
is to keep the IRA on board 
and keep violence from the 
streets ofLondon. That 
makwt me very angry. It Is 
so cynical. There is nothing 

in it at all for me as a Union- 
ist or as a British driven . 

“I would claim to repre- 
sent the majority ofUnion- 
lst opinion. The majority of 
republicans see it as a tran- 
sition to a united Ireland, 

and I agree with them. It is. 

The deal will submerge my 
identity- 1 am fighting for 
my survival.” 


FRANCES Molloy. 47,'a 
father of four, was a key 
member of Sinn Fein’s ne- 
go tiating team at Stormont. ' 
He plans to vote yes. 

“I still live in a Protestant 
area. I've had the odd stone 
thrown at the house, but 
that’s about it. 

“When I was working as a 
self-employed welder, I did 
a lot of work for farmers, 
mostly Protestants. I was 
involved In the hunger- 
strike campaign, and they 
would understand when I 
said I couldn’t come in the 
following day because I had 
to go to a funeraL I’d Just 
come in the day after and 
take up where I left o ffi 

“There were two distinct 
terror campaigns in Moy, 
one in the seventies and the 
other In the late eight! es- 
eariy nineties. It was real 
terrorism. They picked on 
the elderly and defenceless 
to ram the message home. 


“Charles Fox was at my 
house until lam the night 
before he was shot. We had 
been talking about my per- 
sonal security . The day 
after his funeral, Billy 
Wright came in and had his 
lunch In the same place as 
the family had had the 
meal. 

“This is still a very tense 
village. I don’t believe atti- 
tudes have changed too 
much.” 

“We don’t see this agree- 
ment as a settlement. We see 
it as a springboard. It is not 
the goaL It is the mecha- 
nism to a goaL 

“The next two years will 
see whether accommoda- 
tion can be found or not. We 
will go into the assembly , 
not Just with a view to In- 
creasing the powers and 
scope of the cross-border 
bodies, but also to deliver 
for our people in the north 
of Ireland. We have to.” 


online 


The Unionist shopkeeper 


Every Thursday in the 
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RALPH Brown, 61, father of 

four, owns a shop in Dun- 
gannon and a guesthouse in 
Moy. He plans to vote yes. 

“My father opened this 

shop In 1946. We’ve seen 
quite a bit of the Troubles. 
We seemed to be getting 
blown up every few weeks 
In the mid-seventies. 

“I think we were badly af- 
fected by 34 or 35 
explosions. We had to 
rebuild the shop from the 
ground up 11 times. 

“One of my worst experi- 
ences in Moy would have 
been in 1972. The Dobson 
brothers were shot dead in 
the offices of their business. 
The IRA walked in and 
killed them at their desks- 
Robert would have been at 
rn y we dding -Hewasadose 
Mend. It does stun you. 


“From the outside, Moy 
probably looked tike a very 
frightening place. Butin 
practice, that couldn’t have 
been further from the 
truth. 

“The friendships between 
locals across the religions 
divide continued through- 
out. No one ever suggested 
locals were behind any of 
the killings In the village. 
They were by people from 
the outside. Community 
relations have always been 
In reasonable shape. 

“You look at the deal, and 
you can pick holes in parts 
of it. But Tony Blair has im- 
pressed me. 1 trust him and 
his Government to ensure 
that the necessary safe- 
guards will be in place. The 
main point is that It will 
move things on”. 


S EAN McKearney, 

only 18, was the first tl 

brother to die, iden- fi 
tlfied only through fi 
bis fingerprints. He d 
blew Himself up trying to n 
bornbTfming station, a ti 
terrorist own goal- 
Padraig was next, a more c 
member of the IRA. * 
He was cut down with seven 
fellow members of foe East ti 
Tyrone Brigade as they at- s 
tempted to destroy an up- t 

manned RUC police station in t 

LoughgalL The SAS was lymg $ 
in waitlt shot and it killed, t 
nine times over. An innocent t 
bystander also died. ■ 

Then came Kevin. He was x 
working in the family s 1 
butcher’s shop in foe village \ 
in which they have always t 
lived when loyalist gunmen t 
buret In. His unde John, * 
alongside him, took three 
more months to die from his c 
wounds, succumbing on his I 
69th birthday. i 

Tammy McKeamey, now * 
45, the eldest of the four boys, 1 
is foe only s urvivin g son. He 1 
spent 16 years in prison for c 
the murder tn 1977 of an off- 1 
duty Ulster Defence R e gi m ent 
member, a postman lured to i 
an isolated farmhouse by a ] 
letter foe IRA itself sent. i 

He now works with released ] 
prisoners, paramilitaries and 1 
so-called ordinary decent 
criminals, across foe border. 

He Is recently married. 

He wants a permanent end 
to violence. He would like to 
bade foe Good Friday agree- 
ment but is unable to do so. 
His response is considered, 
rather than an emotional 
Imeqjerk. He ‘thinks a bad 
peace is dangerous, and fears 
the deal's adoption might 
mean war erupting again five 
years down the line. He will 
be voting no. 

So, too, will Joel Patton, 
aged 48, a father of four, who 
runs a garden centre. They 
say polars attract, and foe 
two men could hardly be fur- 
ther apart Patton, from plan- 
tation stock, sees foe deal as 
republican, a sen-out of Ulster 
and bis heritage. 

He is an Orangeman, and is 
seen as one of foe most un- 
compromising among the 
80,000 in Northern Ireland. He 
admits to have been in the 
Republic of Ireland only 
trfice, each time to catch the 
ferry at Rosslare. 

Francie Molloy and Ralph 
Brown also each have four 
children. They will both be 
voting yes, but there the simi- 
larities end. 

Molloy, 47, is a Sinn Fein 
representative on Dun gann on 
council and played a key role 
In foe negotiations at Stor- 
mont which led to foe deal 
He believes it can lead to a 
united Ireland. 

e Brown, 61, who runs a 
guesthouse and an electrical 
store, is supporting it for ex- 
actly the opposite reason. He 
thinks it will copper-festen 
the Union with Bri tain 
e There Is, though, one mat- 
ter which links these dispa- 
rate voices: where they live. 
Moy in County Tyrone is, at 
first sight, a lovely place. The 
road notices proclaim its suc- 
cesses as Northern Ireland’s 
best kept large village in 1992 
and 1993. 

Lord Charlemont. the 
En g lish landowner, built it in 

1764, and, so local rumour has 

it, he based it on Bosco Ma- 
7 rengo In Lombardy, northern 
Italy. Its centre Is foe Dia- 
e tnomd, and around it are fine 
Georgian buildings. 


One houses McKeameyX 
the butcher shop. Here it was 

that Kevin McKeamey. 32»a 

father of four, was ganraa 
town just after NewYear, the 
first victim of foe Trm foa ee fo 
-,cno He is buried with, his 
two* brothers in foe village 
cemetery. UnUke 

was not a member of the IRA 

His murder was m retaia- 
tian for the killing just up the 
street of Edinburgh Universi- 
ty student Robin Farmer, 19. 
He was helping hfedad intes 
sports shop. He died retried 
to save his fether, a former 

RUC reservist 
Moy is no Greysteel, Lougn- 
inisland. or Teebane, simi- 
larly small communities 

which each became infamous 

through one Savage act of 
terrorism. But it is awash 
with foe memories of death. 

It is at foe heart of foe mur- 
der triangle in Mid-Ulster, foe 
fearsome sectarian battle- 
ground of hardline loyalists 
and dedicated ERA terrorists. 
The Moy. as locals call it, was, 
for a time, one of foe most 
dangerous places in Northern 
Ireland. 

No one is sure exactly how 
many local folk died. But at 
least 22 residents have been 
Trilled in foe village, others, 
farther afield. Some put foe 
figure close to 40- 
A detective explaine d: ’Th e 
Moy is an the BLackwater, 
where east Tyrone meets 
County Armagh. The IRA has 
worked closely together there, 
and foe loyalists, based 10 
miles away in Portadown, 
brought foe battle to them. 
Moy was caught in foe middle. 

“There are several routes 
in an out, and lots of back- 
loads. It was an easy place to 
target” 

Some loyalists claim foe na- 
tionalist community wanted 
to kick Protestants out of the 
villa ge . Years ago, it was pre- 
dominantly Unionist Now it 
is overwhelmingly Catholic. 
Billy Wright who led foe 

■ Ulster Volunteer Force in 
i Mid-Ulster, was responsible 

■ for foe fearsome loyalist fight- 
back In the late 1980s and 

> early 1990s. He later founded 
the hardline Loyalist Volun- 
! teer Force and was murdered 
i In foe Maze Prison. 

: As mysteriously as it had 

r begun, the Trilling in Moy 
i stopped. Relations between 
Catholic and Protestant most 
l locals say, are no longer 
r under such str ain. 

- There is a sense of real ex- 
.- citement re the referendum 
approaches. Martin O’Brien, 
i a barrister involved in com- 
i munity projects, said: “People 
e who have not bothered to vote 
■- for years are saying they 
L want to be first in the queue. I 
a think it is safe to infer from 
that they will be voting yes.” 
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Crisis in Indonesia 


A soldier 
stands guard 
in front of the 
Yogya 
department 
store in the 
Indonesian 
capital - 
Jakarta 

yesterday, 

after at least 
175 people 
were killed in 
the rioting 
that followed 
student 
protests — 
many in fires 
set by looters 
in shops and 

mu lie 
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Countdown 


begins to 


Suharto exit 


As party cronies turn against 
him ‘ ffie presidents fateresis 
with the divided military, writes 

Andrew Higgins in Jakarta 


I T WAS a feeble chal- 
lenge: a rambling 23-page 
pamphlet comparing 
President Suharto to the 
10-faced king of a shadow 
puppet epic. But only a week 
ago the former army quarter- 
master who has governed In- 
donesia for 32 years still wor- 
ried about trivial l&se-majestL 
The booklet was banned. 

Yesterday, back In Jakarta 
after an abruptly abbreviated 
trip to Egypt and a whirlwind 
of chaos in his capital, Mr Su- 
harto held emergency talks 


with.h^s military chiefs. 


Pique at a 79-year-old scrib- 
bler had given way to the ag- 
ony of an anarchic revolt 
His presidential palace pro- 
tected by tanks and armoured 
cars, the welfare ministry of 
his daughter gutted by fire, 
the home of a crony tycoon 
reduced to a charred ruin, the 
world’s longest-serving ruler 
after Fidel Castro now grap- 



‘Hereto 
protest 
is to 
bum’ 

Activist 


pies with a crisis that imper- 
ils the vary survival of his 
famfly and friends. Several of 
his six children, and their off 
spring have fled to London. 
Others are In hiding- 

The scene yesterday at No 
55 Angkasa Street illustrated 
the dan ger to a regime now 
striving to protect far more 
Hiah its dignity. '‘Suharto is a 
Dog", read black graffiti 
spray-painted on the wall out- 
side the smouldering home of 
Liem Sioe Liong. the richest 
pion in Indonesia and a dose 
friend of Mr Suharto. 

The 40-year friendship 
made Mr Liem’s Salim group 
the country's largest con- 
glomerate. This week it 
brought a mob crashing 
through the front door of the 
country's most potent ethnic 
Chinese tycoon. Singed .bam- 
boo now pokes from the 
wreckage. A Mercedes stands 
torched in the garage. 

With heavily armed troops 
stationed around the trauma- 
tised city, Thursday's un- 
checked mayhem settled yes- 
terday into sporadic looting 
styli ng himself the Father ctf 
Devdopment, Mr Suharto has 
lost the twin sources of his 
legitimacy — rapid economic 
growth and political stability. 
The foreign investment and 
othnin Chinese acumen that 


drove the economy have dried 
up. The political landscape is 
even mare barren, pruned of 
all opposition and bereft of 
any organised alternative, 
other than the military. 

Unlike Iran in the last days 
of the Shah, there is no one 
with the charisma of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini. Megawati Su- 
karnoputri, one of two princi- 
pal opposition figures, has 
some of the prestige that 
helped Carazon Aquino to 
oust Ferdinand Marcos in the 
Philippines. Just as Mrs 
Aquino took over the mantle 
of her assassinated husband, 
Mrs Megawati inherited the 
following of her ousted tether, 
Indonesia’s first president, 
Sukarno. But she has little 
flare for politics. 

Romania may be a better 
paraHeL When a bloody upris- 
ing toppled Nicolae 
Ceausescu his power fell to a 
junta dominated by former 
loyalists in the secret police 
and armed forces. 

All ftiat can thrive in the 
sterile terrain created by Mr 
Suharto is the mayhem that 
began last week, in Medan, 
north Sumatra, and spread to 
Jakarta after security forces 
shot rtead six ■ students on 
Tuesday at the capital's Tri- 
sakti University. 

“The people here never had 
any logons in politics. To 
protest for them is to burn,” 
said Hartman Slregar, a doc- 
tor who helped lead a doomed 
student revolt in 1974 and 
speit three years In Jail. 
“This is what we we call de- 
velopment ‘ without change. 

So long as the economy was 
going up we were fine. But 
what is left of Asian values 
now? Lootingand burning.” 

When mob-rule took hold of 
Jakarta on Thursday, Dr Har- 
tman was meeting with other 
veteran activists at the Uni- 
versity (^Indonesia’s medical 
faculty, the focal point of both 
his own foiled campa i gn and 
the 1965 student-led uprising 
that brought Mr Suharto to 
power. Yesterday its morgue 
contained the corpses of 
about 175 people Incinerated 
in the battle to remove him. 

They argued over "how long 
it would take for Mr Suharto 
to step down. But no one 
doubted he would go. “The 
crucial point now' is not 
whether he steps down hut 
when," said Oolard Wlkngo- 
sastro, an obstetrician. 

The timing rests with the 
generals. “Everything now 
depends on one fa ctor: the 
military.” said Kwik Ban 
Gle. an adviser to Mrs 
Megawati. Bat the military is 
spULinto feuding fiefitoms. 

The troops patrolling rav- 
aged streets have clearly de- 


clared their allegiance. They 
wear the green berets :of the 
strategic reserve command, 
commanded by President Su- 
harto’s son-in-law, Probowo 
Subianto. Marines who shook 
hands with protesters on 
Thursday have vanished. 

There is speculation of a 
split between Gen Probowo, a 
veteran of East Timor with a 
reputation for brutality, and 
General Wiranto, the more 
popular commander of the 
armed forces. Gen Wiranto 
has described the reform de- 
mands of protesting students 
as “normal" and “moral”. He 
also offered a formal apology 
for the killing of six students 
atTrisakti. 

Before leaving Cairo, Presi- 
dent Suharto mumbled enig- 
matically: “If I am no longer 
trusted, I will become a sage. 
Such a role, he said, would 
allow him “to get closer, to 
Allah ”. Yesterday In J akar ta, 
though, his main concern was 
staying close to power. 

A politician of legendary 
cunning, he revoked fuel 
price increases mandated by 
the International Monetary 
Fund. The move suggests a 
dual purpose: to shift the 
blame for economic hardship 



‘1 want 
justice, 

J don’t 
know 
politics’ 
Mourner 


to the IMF and rupture a bail- 
out accord which, if ever folly 
implemented, would tear out 
the corrupt core of his 
regime. Having already 
reneged on two earlier IMF 
deals, he is playing a danger- 
ous game of chicken. 

For the people, however, 
the issue is no longer the 
price of petrol or kerosene 
cooking fuel. It is Mr Suharto 
himself and the crony capital- 
ism they see as widening the 

gulf between rich and poor. 

At yesterday’s Friday pray- 
ers in a Jakarta mosque 
Amien Rais, the leader of the 
country’s second-biggest Mus- 
lim organisation, declared: 
“This regime is teeing its 
death, its end. There is no 
way to postpone or avoid it". 
Yesterday a key faction 
within Golkar, the president’s 
ruling party which Is based 

on economic patronage rather 

than political belief, joined 
the chorus demanding that 
Mr Suharto step down. 

For him, to listen, however, 
the military most tell him 
what he told President Su- 
karno in 1966: “I have always 
respected you as I have my 
parents ... Td like to regard 
you highly but, unfortu- 
nately, you do not wish this." 
Transktted from oblique Java- 
nese political discourse, the 




Asnspected 1 
looter (above) 
crouches in 
the back of a 
military van 
yesterday 
after being 
beaten by 
soldiers at a 
burnt-out 
Shopping mall 
in Jakarta, 
and a • 


l hits a . . 
looter with the 
bnttofhls 
rifle in the 
city centre 
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message was blunt Sukarno 
stepped aside and Mr Suharto 
declared the New Order he is 
now fighting to preserve. 

The military cannot govern 
by force alone, in a country. of 
200 mill io n people, it has rela- 
tively few men In uniform. 
Police and troops combined 
number fewer than 500,000. 

“They can kill but they can- 
not rule," said Goenawan Mo- 
hamad, the former editor of 


Tempo, an influential maga- 
zine shut down by the govern- 
ment in 1994. Like every other 


institution in Indonesia the 
loyalty of the mili tary rests 
on economic self-interest and 
is riddled with corruption. 

“This is a cynical regime 
that buys loyalty. It Is differ- 
ent from Sukarno or Mao Ze- 
dong,” said Mr Goenawan. 
’ Trilling people will make In- 
donesia another Burma. I 
don't think arty of our gener- 
als want that. They want to 
hang on to all their money.'' 

The avarice that cemented 
Mr Suharto’s power could be 
bis undoing. The system no 


longer delivers. And the out- 
come has slipped beyond the 
control of the students. 

Mohamad Quadari. a 
psychology postgraduate at 
the University- of Indon e sia, 
said: “There is no political an- 
alyst in the world who can 
predict the action of Suharto. 
He might say yes. He might 
say no. I can’t believe there is 
somebody who knows what 
he is has done Is wrong but 
reftises to correct it Where is 
his conscience? Is his con- 
science dead?” 
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Chaired 



reveal 


price of 


rioting 
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C HARRED lumps of 
human torso, 
melted features, 
swollen limbs ges- 
turing stiffly in 
death — the hellish display 
strewn over the floor at a Ja- 
karta University teaching 
hospital yesterday hideously 
exposed the human price In 
clones ia has paid for days of 
uncontrolled rioting. 

As the capital slipped into 
an uneasy lull after the mob 
looting and political protests, 
a key faction of President Su 
harto's political party Golkar 
turned against him- Kosgoro 
issued a statement demand- 
ing that Mr Suharto return 
the presidential mandate. 

The president held a frantic 
Beries of meetings yesterday, 
cutting the big price in- 
creases on gasoline and other 
essential fuels that helped 
trigger the riots. 

Meanwhile, soldiers forced 
several dozen looters to walk 
through the streets in tbeir 
underwear, and then paraded 
them on military trucks with 
stolen goods In their mouths. 

Forlorn looters were 
brought before journalists 
with stolen microphones, a 
loudspeaker rim and a CD in 
their mouths. "I wiU not steaL 
I will not steal,” one looter 
was ordered to repeat. 

At the hospital a small 
crowd collected to search for 
missing relatives, shirt- 
sleeves and cloths pressed 
against their faces to ward off 
the stench of human decay. 

Ambulances collected- 176 
people, Agus Purwadianto, a 
hospital doctor reported. Bat 
even as he spoke orderlies ar- 
rived with a stretcher bearing 
another disfigured corpse. 

Near the door, on a rattan 
mat, lay the smoke-blackened 
body of a middle-aged woman 
and the corpse of a man, pur- 
ple identification- labels tied 
to their toes. Beyond lay the 
cindered body of a child, sur- 
rounded by black plastic bun- 
dles holding remains burnt 
beyond recognition. 

Most were the victims of 
fires ignited by looting mobs 
— more than 100 people died 
in one five-storey shopping 
mall alone. But three people 
had died from stab wounds, a 
doctor revealed, and three 
from bullets. 

Roy Effendi, aged 55, a 
parking attendant, Identified 
one corpse as his 21-year-old 
son Teddy Kennedy, so 
named out of admiration for 
tiie former US president Red- 
eyed from weeping, he said 
his son was killed by a police 
or military bullet In the back 
of the head after joining a 
demonstration. He wanted 
justice, to know who did this, 
he said, remarking simply: “I 
don't understand much about 
politics." 

Occasional gunfire still 
crackled in northern Jakarta 
yesterday, as troops blocking 
a big thoroughfare fired into 
the air to scare off a gathering 
crowd and soldiers on motor- 
cycles helped to push it back. 


But crowds on the street were 
in little mood to challenge the 
strong military force that 
took the city overnight. 

Light tanks and armoured 
personnel carriers were de- 
ployed at key intersections 
and along key roads, all the 
more conspicuous for the 
sparse traffic in a city 
brought to a standstill as ner- 
vous residents mostly kept be- 
hind barred doors. Virtually 
all shops remained shuttered. 

A few hotels enjoyed a 
boom as many ethnic Chi- 
nese, targets of mob finy, 
abandoned their homes. One 
insurance executive, Mr Sath- 
iya, abandoned a pre-dawn at- 
tempt to reach the airport, 
and a flight to Los Angeles, 
when he saw people stopping 
and robbing vehicles. 

But by midday traffic was 
moving to the airport, and an 
exodus cf expatriates and eth- 
nic Chinese was under way. 

Many afrnir Chinese had 
no such option. Watching 
smoke pour from the ran- 
sacked and burnt ruin of the 
arcade in north Jakarta 
where he had an electronic 
store, Mr lwan. aged 26, was 
thinking of fleeing to his fam- 


ily home in Sumatra. 

“In the countryside we [eth- 



‘I want 
justice, 

I don’t 
know 
politics* 
Mourner 


nic Chinese} all know each 
other and they [Indonesians] 
know us. and maybe they 
don’t hurt its,” he said. He 
hoped for political reform, 
but did not see much advan- 
tage in President Suharto 
leaving power. “He's the em- 
peror,” he shrugged. 

But at Jakarta's al-Azhar 
mosque, several thousand 
Muslims at Friday prayers 
left little doubt of their pas- 
sion for change. After a fiery 
sermon calling on the people 
to “rise up”, the populist 
M uslim leader Amien Rais 
drew a roar cf “Allah oakh- 
bar" (God is great) when he 
predicted Mr Suharto's de- 
mise. He said he was ready to 
meet Mr Suharto uncondi- 
tionally, hut added: “We made 
ft very clear he should step 
down in the interests of the 
nation.” 

Student demands were read 
out at the mosque calling on 
parliament to ask the presi- 
dent to step down and con- 
vene a special session to 
choose a replacement But 
student leaders appeared so- 
bered by the looting and de- 
struction. “If the demands of 
the students are not met, the 
demonstrations will con- 
tinue,” a University of Indo- 
nesia student leader said. But 
he added: “Ask people to stop 
rioting and ask the Indone- 
sian government to co-oper- 
ate with the people and trans- 
fer power.” 


The exodus 


□ An estimated 6.500 Brit- 
ish nationals in Indonesia 
were yesterday urged by 
the Foreign Office to stay in- 
doors but consider leaving 
the country If they live in 
areas of possible farther 
unrest (which do not in- 
clude Ball). British Air- 
ways is operating a special 
flight due to leave Jakarta 

late tonight. 


□ The US embassy advised 
Ameri cans in Jakarta and 
Surabaya, Indonesia's 
second city, to leave as soon 
as possible. They were told 
to gatherat prearranged 
places in Jakarta early 
today, bringing no more 
than one bag each to be fer- 
ried to the airport. 


□ Australia advised Its 
20,000 citizens in Indonesia 
to leave. 


□ Japan said it was draw- 
ing np contingency plans to 
send military aircraft to In- 
donesia to evacuate its 
citizens. 


□ China said its embassy in 
Indonesia was ready to help 
its nationals and people 
from Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. 


□ France on Friday advised 
its citizens to leave the 
country if possible. French, 
Swedish and British compa- 
nies were among those to 
suspend their Indonesian 
operations and help em- 
ployees to leave. 


□ The British-based inter- 
national ba n ki ng group 
HSBC Holdings pic said It 
had closed its offices in In- 
donesia and did not expect 
to reopen them until Mon- 
day at the earliest. 


□ British Aerospace and 
British Petroleum also shut 
their offices in Jakarta, but 
neither had plans to move 
expatriate staff out 


□ Luxury hotels around 
the city centre were filled by 
expatriates and wealthy Inr 
donesfans who said they did 
not feel safe at home. 


□ At the airport, flights out 
of the country were fun and 
no rooms were available at 
airport hotels. Witnesses 
said most flights were being 
filled by ethnic Chinese. 


□ Staff of the International 
Monetary Fund left before 
dawn on a chartered 
airplane. 
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Thai 
breaks free 
from jargon 

with rallying 

call to radicals 


TECS last time he was In 
Britain, be dined on the 
very best the nation conld 
offer: roast wild salmon 
with sauce vierge washed 
down with champagne at 
Sir Terence Conran’s 
waterside Le Pont de la 


Tour restaurant, unites 
Sarah Ball. 

Bat, this year, tbe Presi- 
dent of the United States 
opted for something Car less 
pretentions. Wandering 
into the Mall House pub In 
Birmingham, where he Is 


attending the 68 summit. 
Bill Clinton plumped ter 
chips, tomato ketchup — 
and a pint ofbitter. 

The fast food lover did try 
to be a little healthy, with a 
mixed salad of lettuce, cu- 
cumber, peppers, tomatoes. 


and — somewhat incongru- 
ously— cabbage. 

But with a portion, of gar- 
lic bread, he also upped his 
cholesterol levels. 

Ashe dipped his chips 
Into the ketchup and supped 
his £1.90 pint of GreenaJls 


in the sunshine on the pub's 
open-air balcony, custom- 
ers tried to pretend drink- 
ing with the president — 
and his entourage of secu- 
rity guards — was an every- 
day occurrence. 

But It wasn’t easy. "I 


nearly choked on my tuna 
salad when he drew up a 
chair and sat at a table next 
to me,” said Mavis Stone, 
aged 74. “My husband Ron 
was gawping so much his 
nhtllt con carne went cold.” 

PHOTOGRAPH. KIERAN DONEflTTY 


Asia 



cast new cloud 


Ian Black and Larry Elliott 

on list of problems at 
‘low-key’ summit dogged 
by India and Indonesia 


I T HAD been billed as a 
return to the low-key 
summits of the 1970s, but 
the gathering of the most 
economically powerful 
nations was instead faced last 
night with a range of eco- 
nomic, military and diplo- 
matic problems. 

The GS’s set-piece achieve- 


ment win be a new package of 
debt relief for the poorest 
nations, with special assis- 
tance for those countries try- 
ing to recover from bloody 
and crlpplingly expensive 
conflicts. 

However, the need to find a 
common response to India's 
underground nuclear tests 


and to the violent unrest in 
Indonesia, the fifth most pop- 
ulous nation, merely added to 
the list of problems feeing the 
summiteers. 

Last night’s formal dinner 
was dominated by this week’s 
events in the two Aslan 
countries, with the planned 
menu of talks on the Middle 
East peace process, Kosovo 
and the need to reshape 
global financial institutions 
m the wake of the Aslan fi- 
nancial crisis shunted to one 
side- 

Leaders of the G7 — com- 
prising the United States, 
Canada, Japan, Britain, 



The new summit member, Boris Yeltsin, arriving in Bir min g h a m 


STUART OONWAY 


France, Germany and Italy — 
had a session yesterday after- 
noon to discuss reform of the 
Ihteraatlonal Monetary Fbnd, 
before they were Joined by 
President Boris Yeltsin of 
Russia to form the first G8 
summit.' 

Mr Yeltsin was looking vig- 
orous and cheerful as he ar- 
rived in Birmingham to be 
welcomed by Mr Blair and the 
other leaders. 

After being excluded, from 
G7 financial discussions In 
Munich in 1992, he eventually 
won' an enhanced status for 
Russia at Denver last year 
and now full status at Bir- 
mingham — largely a reward 
for acquiescing in the east- 
ward expansion of Nato last 
year. 

Mr Blair called for a con- 
certed effort to change tbe for- 
mat of tbe event after being 
shocked by the mind-boggLing 
detail and scope of what he 
encountered at Denver a few 
weeks after his election 
victory. 

G8 foreign and finance min- 
isters met separately in Lon- 
don last weekend, leaving 
their prime ministers and 
heads of state to try to return 
to the fireside chat informal- 
ity long lost in endless com- 
muniques and declarations, 
heavy security and stiff photo 
opportunities. 

The Prime Minister wants 
to focus on a debt reduction 
programme to “give Africa a 
fixture” and on the proper 
long-term response to the 
Asian crisis. US diplomats be- 
lieve there will be freer and 
more Imaginative discussion 
which they hope will encour- 
age new thinking. 

Within their own borders, 
tbe GB will focus os ways of 
bringing down unemploy- 
ment in Europe and tackling 
social exclusion in the US and 
Britain, with the emphasis on 
implementing the seven-point 
programme for “employabil- 
ity" outlined by G8 finance 
and employment ministers In 
February. 

David Blonkeft, Education 
and Employment Secretary, 




Join more than 1000 
! people who have 
signed up online to 
Jubilee 2000’s petition at 
http://ropoit9.guardlan.co. 
uk/debt/petWonJitmL 
The website also gives 

details on how to Join the 
human chain at today's G8 
summit, and how to donate. 
You'll also find a full 
archive of the Guardian's 
coverage and regular 
updates on the campaign 
until the mJllennJiun. 


Short and Cook in departmental wrangle 
over bid for increase in overseas aid 


EwenMacAsidB 
and David Hencke 


/CABINET ministers Clare 
w Short and Robin Cook are 
locked in a turf war over a 
£500 million bid for an in- 
crease in Britain's annual aid 
budget 

Ms Short, whose Interna- 
tional Development depart- 
mental spending has been fro- 
zen along with the rest of 
Whitehall, has asked the 
Treasury to Increase Its 
£2.2 billion budget by 
£350 million in 1999-2000, 
£100 million the following 
year and £50 million the year 
after. 

Relations between the For- 
eign Office and Ms Short* s de- 
partment, the DUD. have been 
prickly over the last 12 
months, with spectacular 
bust-ups over the handling of 
the Montserrat volcano disas- 
ter and a tug-of-war over Brit- 
ain's overseas dependencies. 

But Ms Short is bopeftil of 
getting all or most of the 


£500 million, given that Chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown has 
given promises to tackle 
Third World poverty, and 
Tony Blair has made debt 
relief a key item on the Ga 
summit agenda. 

A final decision from the 
Treasury and the Cabinet 
committee that adjudicates in 
disputes is expected in July- 

Ms Short’s bid has been 
muddied by a Foreign Office 
counter-bid that encroaches 
on her territory, according to 
aDflD source. 

“The Foreign Office has op- 
posed her submission for an 
increase and put in its own 
submission, saying that with 
DUD concentrating on pov- 
erty, the Foreign Office has to 
cover human rights, know- 
how funds and things like 
that," the source said. 

The Foreign Office, playing 
down the 'row. was adamant 
Mr Cook "was interested in 
maximising the overseas aid 
budget" 

Without the extra cash to 
fund Us "ethical" foreign pol- 


icy aims, the Foreign Office 
will have to find the money 
from its own budget 

Labour has a manifesto 
commitment to increase Brit- 
ain's share of aid to the Third 
World. But this will be under- 
mined within the next fort- 
night when new figures will 
show that British aid fell to a 
new low since Labour came 
into power. 

Britain is signed up to 
meeting a UN target of giving 
0.7 per cent of national in- 
come in aid. Britain’s last 
contribution under the Tories 
was only 0^7 per cent but this 
has dropped under Labour to 
0.25 per cent 

A DUD spokesman blamed 
tbe fell os spending totals in- 
herited from the 
Conservatives. 

The Important point, the 
spokesman said, was that the 
Government will reverse that 
decline. 

Unofficially the aim for tbe 
remainder of the Parliament 
is modest: 0.29 per cent by 
2001. 


said yesterday: “This is the 
first time the leaders of the 
most powerful economies 
have agreed on specific action 
to boost Jobs and employabil- 
ity." These were now at the 
top of the international 
agenda. 

The eight leaders will today 
also discuss international 
crime and drugs, in line with 
Mr Blair’s wish to focus on 
the dark side of globalisation 
on international issues 
make sense , to ordinary 
>ie. r :• 

also held bilateral talks 
yesterday with the Japanese 


prime minister, Ryutaro 
Hash imo to, who is under 
pressure to do more to shore 
up his country's ailing econo- 
my. Attempts were also made 
to ensure a successful visit by 
Emperor Akihito this month, 
in the face of a protest threat 
from former British prisoners 
of war. 

Today the leaders will have 
a day's retreat at the Weston 
Park country bouse hotel for 
an Informal discussion. The 
G8 final communique, to be 
Issued tomorrow, will run to 
only a quarter of last year’s 50 
pages. 


S IR Crisps Ti< * eU '® e 
mandarin who con 
vinced Margaret 
Thatcher that the en- 
vironment was not just ftuny 
animals, looked 
tails, T-shirts and Crocks gaui 
ered for the People’s Summit 

and beamed. . 

“The “people down the road 
are propelled by vreted inter- 
ests They are looking at the 
wrong crisis. We have more 
infl uence than t h e m in the 
long-term. Things are chang- 
ing," he said. , 

The audience of radicals 
beamed back. Sir Crispin, 
after an, knows all about sum- 
mits, having arranged four 
for Mrs T. Now be was a star 
turn for the P8. the parallel 
people's summit in Birming- 
ham, and speaking for the 
people that heads of state tend 
to dismiss as lefties, trouble- 
makers and worse. 

Today 60,000 people led by 
the churches, unions and 
charities will form a six-mile 
human rfiiiiin to demand an 
end to international debt. Yes- 
terday it was all conferences, 
seminar s and workshops in 
an eerily silent city centre 
dosed off to traffic to allow 
the people's rulers to pass in 
splendid isolation. 

In the Grand Hotel the new 
revolutionary troops were 
discussing food systems, tech- 
nology. power, debts and the 
dilemmas of modernity. 

Ed Mayo, head of the New 
Economics Foundation, sang 
about Brussels sprouts to 
mak e a point about over-con- 
sumption. “Did you know." 
added a professor of food, 
"that 1,000 hypermarkets now 
sell half Britain's food? That's 
not sustainable.” 

Elsewhere earnest young 
men and women were talking 
ethical investments, credit for 
the poor, social change and 
"synergy for a world that 
works". 

The man from Midlands 
Electricity had been in “fruit- 
ful talks” with Asian busi- 
nessmen and In the Library 
Theatre there were heated 
discussions about crime, the 


arms trade, corruption and 

Civilisation. 

was all too much for Sue, 

from Birmingham, wh o ha d 
come to hear 

tional debt but had drifted 
into a seminar on buildinga 
social Europe. ’It s not quite 
what I expected." stoaJL 
“There’s an awful lot oT jar- 
gon in world concern, isn’t 

^ut there is wild optimism 
too. ,r We are winning, win- 
ning, winning,” said Aubrey 
Meyer, a former violinist who 
has almost single-handedly 
persuaded the world to find a 
just solution to climate 
change emissions. “Gununer 
and Meacher are united," he 
says. “It only happened be- 
cause we believed it was 
possible.” 

Charles Secrett, director of 
Friends of the Earth, is more 
scathing: “We don’t need the 
G8 leaders' meaningless mes- 
sages of pious intent- They're 
working in a self-important 
vacuum, divorced from 
people. We have real answers 
but they don’t want to listen.” 
He offers a new report which 
exposes the World Bank as a 
major promoter of c l imate 
change. 

Opposite the conference 
centre where the G8 leaders 
are to meet BP is showing off 
its commitment to solar ener- 
gy with a slick exhibition that 
has impressed Tony Benn, the 
man who as energy secretary 
in another lifetime was partly 
responsible for Britain’s nu- 
clear power programme. 

It’s a for cry from Sherborn 
Street where Helen, a travel- 
ler, is trying to put up a 
second-hand solar panel to 
power a small fountain. The 
wasteland has been turned 
into the People Power Site, a 
village of yurts and geodesic 
domes, to show what can be 
done on a shoestring- Gov- 
ernment officials had been 
considering taking Tony 
Blair to see it Yesterday No 
10 regretted there would be no 
time. 
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Fresh scars for 

Leone 


Gary Younge in Abidjan discovers what arms really mean 
in the bloodletting between rebels and government 


A T THE Connaught 
Hospital in the cen- 
tre of Freetown, as 
in Westminster, 
the talk is of arms 
and the brutal nature of poli- 
tics In Sierra Leone. But Free- 
town’s concern is not focused 


goes on between Nigerian-led company called Diamond- is the prospect of peaceful 
forces, which support the gov- works on security. It was Ra- times to come. 


eminent, and soldiers from kesh Sa^wia, an initian flnan- 

the junta ousted three months cier with diamond interests, 
ago, continues. who first put up the money to 

It is the Nigerian-led ar- bring Sandline in. 
miesofthe West African force When the current war is 


on the tons or military hard- upper hand, pushing the 
ware sent in February by a- rebels from their strongholds. 


Ecomog which have the over, Nigeria may want its 


All the fuss in En gland 

about arms being sent in sup- 
port of President Kabbah’s 
restoration, they say, is being 
raised by people who do not 
know the pain that Sierra Le- 


cut, too: after Ecomog forces one has been through. If they 
helped restore Liberia's did, they would not pick dip- 


o nu sn-Dased firm for use in But guerrilla-style hit-and- j elected leadership to its right- lomatlc nits over who in Brit- 


o ustiug the military Junta 
then in power in the West 
African country. 

Nor does anyone care 
whether this broke a United 
Nations embargo on arms 
shipments to Sierra Leone , 
whose elected president the 
junta had overthrown last 
year. 

People are more worried 
about the arms severed from 
civilians managing to flee the 
east of the country, where 
fighting goes on between sup- 
porters of the junta — ousted 
in February this year — and 
forces backing the restored 
president and government 

The two arms which were 
chopped from one man who 
wandered from village to vil- 
lage until he could find some- 
one to drive him to the capital 
and the Connaught Hospital; 
the arm of the 60-year-old 
woman which was amputated 
by the rebels; the fathers 


run attacks from the rebels 1 ful place last year, the Nigeri- 


are prolonging the conflict in- ans helped themselves to 
definitely. And as they retreat some diamonds. 


they are leaving a legacy of 
terror. 

Away from Westminster’s 


nl place last year, the Nigeri- ish officialdom knew what, 
n$ helped themselves to when, or about which UN 
ome diamonds. resolution was v iolat e d in ex- 

But for the time being at porting arms to oust the 


least the people of Freetown junta. 


seem happy to have their de- 


Fleeing the area where fighting 
goes on, people carry stories of 
summary executions, of women 
and children being rounded up, 
locked in houses and then burned 


early day motions and parlia- mocracy back. If there is war 
mentary committees, this is still raging, at least it is the 
the bloody reality. With three oid junta that is on the run. If 


There is no clean and 
above-board way, they argue, 
to deal with men who ampu- 
tate and mutilate at whim. On 
Sierra Leone’s radio and in . 
the papers, there Is nothing , 
but swingeing criticism of 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary. Earlier this week they 
described him as “the most . 
hated man In the country" — 
quite a feat given the number > 
of contenders for that . 
position. 1 

This is . because Mr Cook, 1 


coups in the past six years. 
Sierra Leone has been a play- 
ground for boys with guns. A 
nation that started its inde- 
pendent life 37 years ago in 
reasonably good shape is now 


still raging, at least it is the when the weapons affair 
old junta that is on the run. If came into the open, appeared 


whose arms were chopped off one of the poorest In Africa. 


because they refused to rape 
their daughters. 

In many respects these are 


global interests have their 
sights on the diamonds, this 
cannot be any worse than the 
orgy of plundering by the 
rebels. And if Nigeria is seek- 
ing to extend its Lebensraum, 
then Sierra Leone can try to 


to be trying to deflect any 
blame on to Peter Penfold, 
Britain’s High Commissioner 
in Freetown. 

Today Freetown people 
march In support of Mr Pen- 
fold. wbo is back in London to 


Study any geological sur- deal with its pretensions face allegations that he col- 


vey covering what were the 
best defended rebel strong- 


when the time comes. 


luded in breaking the UN 


This sense of relief seems to arms embargo to help his 


the lucky ones, alive and for I holds, and the motivation for have little to do with Presi- friend President Kabbah back 


the time being, safe. From the 
fighting area they carry 
stones of summary execu- 
tions. of women and children 
being rounded up, locked in 
houses and then burned alive. 
Many others are thought to be 
hldhig in the forests. 

This steady stream of 


much of this carnage becomes dent Kabbah himself- Few 
clear. In the east are some of people mention the head of 


the finest diamonds in the 
world, along with gold, tita- 


state unless prompted, and 
even then do not appear to 


human misery has been trick- eign capital if they are to be 
ling to Freetown from the east frilly exploited. And while the 
over the past few weeks, diamond trade is not senti- 
There are now around 200 am- mental about democracy, it 
putees at the Connaught Hos- needs political stability. So 


mum and bauxite. Local have much to say about him 
people say that in some areas But right now, at least there 
you can scoop up diamonds 
with your hands 

These minerals need for- 


to power. 

They insist that Mr Penfold 
acted to get the junta out 
while others dithered. He 
may lose his job, but he has 
gained a nation of admirers. 



pitaL deprived of hands, ears 
and feet by the malevolent 
machetes of retreating rebels. 

‘It Is feared that these 
wounded are just the visible 
part of the iceberg and that 
the number of wounded 
deeper in the country could ; 
be much higher," says the co- j 
ordinator of Mfidecins sans 


when Major Johnny Paul Ko- 
roma’s junta took power from 
President Kabbah with guns 
blazing in May 1997, and sent 
foreign engineers scuttling 
home, the trade got nervous. 

As evidence grew that Mai 
Koroma’s men were digging 
up diamonds and selling them I 
abroad so they could buy 


Franlteres, Monique .Nige}- 1 weapons, those in. the dia- 
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Victims of Sierra Leone’s carnage, in which fighting for control of the country's diamond areas has sent people fleeing 
from the countryside to the capital 




kerke.' 

They are the human evi- 
dence that whatever else the 


tnond business knew some- 
thing had to be done. 

Follow the chain of dla- 


British-based mercenary mond interests and you will 
group. Sandline Interna- arrive at the key players in 
tianal, may have brought to the counter-coup that brought 


the country three months ago 
it was not peace. While the 
democratically elected gov- 
ernment of President Ahmed 
Tsyan Kabbah has been pat 


President Enhhflh hack tO 
power in February this year. 

British mercenaries gained 
a foothold in the country in 
1996 when they were invited 


HEWLETT 


■hack in office, a vicious war | to advise a Canadian-based 

Writ turns up 
heat at the 
Foreign Office 
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Scanner 
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... — — Foreign Office's Middle East 

Richard Norton- Taryior department, as a “bad show", 

and Owen Bowcott §ir Richard Scott said in 

bis report into the anns-to- 

T HE Foreign Office, em- Iraq affair: “Expressions such 
broiled in the arms- to- as a ‘bad show* . . . fell in my 
Sierra Leone affair, opinion a long way short of 
faces fresh embarrassment adequately describing the 


■■■HE 

■ bro 

■ Sie 


Foreign Office, era- 


over involvement in alleged 
sanctions-busting after a writ 


degree of impropriety.” 
Meanwhile. Robin Cook. 


was served yesterday on two the Foreign Secretary, is con- 
top officials in connection sidering appointing Sir 


with the arms-to-Iraq scandaL 
Reginald Dunk, an arms 
dealer whose conviction for 
trying to smuggle machine 1 
guns to Iraq via Jordan was 
quashed on appeal, yesterday 



Scott: Iraq inquiry waded United Nations arms embargo 

through 200,000 documents bn Sierra Leone. 

“ ^ It has also emerged that 

Peter Penfold. the High Corn- 
claimed exemplary damages missioner in Sierra Leone 
for what his lawyer. Law- who had dwcussions with 
SmS K ormornick. called Sandline -did jurt send lany 
“unlawful acts and conspir- telegrams from west Afirlcaas 
acy to pervert the course of he hadno access to the Fdt- 
j12tice”r Named in the writ eign Office's secrnre oamrmmi- 
arepatrlck Nixon, the British cation system. It tad tan 
Sh commissioner in Zara reported earimrtiuawe^tiiat 


Thomas Lege, former head of | 
the Lord Chancellor’s depart- 
ment, to conduct an indepen- 
dent Inquiry into the Foreign 
Office’s handling of the arms- 
toSierra Leone affair. 

The Guardian has learned 
that Foreign Office paper- 
work on the affair amounts to 
a pile little more than three 
inches high. The relatively 
limi ted documentation in- 
volved is one of the man y 
reasons why the Government 
says a judicial public inquiry 
simflar to Sir Richard's into 
the Iraq affair — which had to 
warnhw 200,000 documents — 
is inappropriate for the Sierra 
Leone debacle. 

The papers apparently 
show that Foreign Office offi- 
cials were extremely guarded 
in their contacts with Sand- 
line, the private security com- 
pany investigated by Customs 
for allegedly breaching a 
U nited Nations arms embargo 
on Sierra Leone. 

It has also emerged that 
peter Penfold, the High Com- 
missioner in Sierra Leone — 
who had discussions with 
Sandline — did not send any 
telegrams from west Africa as 
he had no access to the For- 
eign Office's secure communi- 
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deputy high commissioner in 
Ethiopia. . . 


the Foreign Office had gone 
missing. During the civil war 


In UM the court of appeal in Sierra ^^he^ cora 
accused the two of approach- municatmg wito London W 
ing staff at the Iraqi and Jor- phone andfag frtau a hotel in 
aaniaji embassies to persuade 0MJtay.Oita«. 


The condcct of Foreig 

actions were described one affair ^ ^ rcntdmsed 
at tha time by Sir Stephen in a CmmwisadJatean Mot 
Egerton, former head of the day called by the Tories. 
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Ulster is 
hesitating 

Unionists get cold feet 


ALL THOSE who want peace in Northern 
Ireland had reason to fed a spasm of panic 
yesterday. An opinion poll in the Irish 
Times confirmed what had until now heen 
just a hunch: that Unionist support for the 
Good Friday agreement is dipping away at 
an alarming rate. The paper found that 45 
per cent of Unionists plan to vote no in next 
Friday’s referendum — rising to 55 per cent 
when undecideds are excluded. Hostility to 
the accord among Northern Ireland’s Prot- 
estants almost doubled in the past 
month, while leaked internal polls suggest 
previous “don’t knows*’ now favour No 
over Yes at a rate of at least two to one. 

This does not mean the referendum will 
be defeated. Yesterday’s survey shows the 
accord winning the overall backing of 56 
per cent of the Ulster population — helped 
along by a recent surge of support among 
Catholic voters, now at the rock solid level 
of 87 per cent There is a worrying trend 
here: nationalist approval for the Stormont 
deal is rising just as Unionist support is 


plummeting. It is possible the referendum 
could pass next week with a majority of 
Catholic votes hut a minority of Protestant 
ones. That would be a technical victory, but 
a political defeat The entire point of the 
peace process has been to find a solution 
acceptable to both traditions of Northern 
Ireland.' A Yes from one community and a 
No from another would not be good enough. 

The sudden outbreak of cold feet among 
Unionists is not mysterious — and it is 
related to the rise in Catholic support 
Indeed, the very feet that nationalists seem 
enthusiastic for the agreement has proba- 
bly flan-fflgpd its appeal among Unionists. 
As the ultra-loyalist leader David Ervine 
says. Northern Ireland politics can be a 
zero-sum game: ’If it’s good for them, it 
must be bad for us.” The more nationalists 
and republ ican * seem happy with the new 
arrangements for Northern Ireland, the 
more suspicious Unionists become. 

Take the ecstatic reception granted to the 
Balcombe Street gang at Sinn Fein’s special 
conference last weekend. The 10 -minute 
ovation for these convicted IRA terrorists 
— released from jafl. to urge the ctrdfheis to 
vote Yes — chilled many a Unionist heart 
pollsters say the feting of the gang pushed 
as many as 10 per cent of the Unionist 
community from Yes to No. The feet that 


their appearance had been made possible 
by the British and Irish governments en- 
trenched the fear , that the Good Friday 
agreement amounts to little more than an 
appeasement of terrorism. The appearance 
at a Yes rally of the loyalist gunman 
Michael Stone — the killer who took pot- 
shots at mourners in a cemetery — seems 
only to have added to that impression. 

The unity of fen Paisley’s No campaign 
and the division within the Ulster Unionist 
party — half of whose MPs oppose the 
accord — have also had an effect The UUP 
leader, David Trimble, has been forced to 
spend much of his time on the defensive 
pwking to reassure voters rather than 
inspire With Dr Paisley breathing 

down his neck, he has sometimes ended up 
running against the very agreement he 
brokered: his constant raising of the issue 
of decommissioning, for example, may well 
have drawn voters’ attention to pe rceived 
Saws in the document, not its strengths. 

More deeply, the Unionist leadership 
may now he paying the price for a failure to 
prepare its community earlier for an histor- 
ic compromise. FW de Klerk in South 
Africa and Yitzhak Rabin in Israel both told 
their peoples that the time had come to give 
up what had once been dear, to make a 
sacrifice for the sake of peace. But Mr 


Trimble and others tave iiatedjOTg 1 “ 
cast foe Stormont deal 3S a 
mai n tain toe statusq > ,& —ychological 
They shied «***» 1 lom- 
groundwork necessary to persuau* ■naight 
inanity to compromi^-ap d ^^£ 
explain why they are struggling to Bring 

the votes right now. be to 

Their task m this last weekmign 
loi Unionists in the eye 
fre hard but 

Unionist leaders need to . ^ny Blair's 

ssssy^s&E 

be plainer: the choice is war or peace. 
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seemed to There he was. J -A 

long and hectic war time, singing 4 ft \ i] 

tK)bbysoxers^d FW ^ Ava Gardner \ 

a decade later, Marilyn Monroe, fit 

and hanging otfmm floWGr power, be 
the era of the ^^ v^bing with the Kenne- 
was still hip -rjH^dSStt with Strangers 
dys and topping the cnsii* 1980St whe n 
fotoe Night to toe 1970s ^ ^ 

his peers were and popping into 

packing out concert^ steal a dose 

the White House tfae 1990s be 
dance with Nancy Reagan- h im and 
w£ Board, 

reinstalled h J^h?D^Sbmn of 20th cei* 
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Letters to the Editor 


bebtweowetheThirci World 


T HE meeetiug or the G8 
countries in Birming- 
ham today on Third 
World debt is not before time. 
The burden of unpayable for- 
eign debt has beset many of 
the world's poorest countries 
for the last two decades. 

The UN estimates the lives 
of 21 million children could be 
saved in Africa by 2000 if 
money spent on debt repay- 
ments was invested inhuman 
development In Ethiopia, 
where over 100.000 children 
die each yearfrom preventable 
diseases, debt payments are 
four times higher than public 
spending on health care, hi 
Tanzania, where 40 per cent of 
the population die before the 

age of 35, debt repayments are 

six times greater than spend- 
ing on health- 

As part of the Jubflee 2000 
Coalition, we call od the G8 
countries to cancel the un- 
payable debt of the world's 
poorest countries. 

(Dr) Sandy Macara. 
Chairman of Council. 

British Medical Association. 
(Prof) David Baum. 

President Royal College of 
Paediatrics and Child Health, 
and the presidents of the 
eight other Royal Colleges. 


to debt repayments of the de- douMwlnmtobiui^lJrairy 

sF- s^sssms BSS?— 

™ Essas? SSEssssa*- 

- - . nv nco nfthp mnnftV would be XJinertCK. .ji.L A AA^MnMvnTMlrm 
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Brevity, clarity 
-and rigour 


& a /HY was the UK not more 
WfSly represented at the 

50th anniv ersary celebrations 

of the Berlin airlift? After the 
first few months, the entire 
day-by-day operation vras co- 
Sd^ted by the RAF- Though 
most aircraft were CS-hunt 
Dakotas, many were flown by 
the RAF. 

Frank Field. 

(Ex Ops Room. Bad Eilsen), 
London. 


Elton John can spend £20,000 a Aup^T^epoori’.socaug] 

day, a cooker champion wms sfructtancf the nun forests. i^e debt trap that they 

£300,000 from one champion- J^Jornas. ^ opposed to be incapable 

ship. How can all of this be Surrey. of doing anything to help 

justified when seen in the • ^ wo wavs in which themselves. Readers may only 

shadow of what la happening /^tffioftoew^smvmicn againas fee “white 

I Stff£rS?.lhdtovelhe 

BabetteGallard.__ KSednLknof Guardian means better, espe 


Timerlck. the Southern government ■ 

umencK ' obeyed the African campaign 

A LL your focus seems to be slo^n: “Can't pay, Won't 
Aupan "the poor”, so caught pay.” 
up in the debt trap that they janine Fearon. 

.^nnmncuitnlwinmnahle Shemeld- 


Sheffield. 

/GUYANA is clearly facing 
! v3 serious economic chal- 
lenges (John Vidal, May 15). 

TT17 MPAp nm TnotlTlP dPniR- 


in another part of the world. man's burden”. Ibelieve the lenges (John vioa^ May ix>). 

SS3g Ssr SEBB 

CONGRATULATIONS to si^dosely^rdgdwrth public support We have 

V/ Maggie O’Kane for her maeasetofemale literacy. M not about launched Earrare 2000 to es- 

article on poverty in Niger charity, hut about Justice. tablishan 

(She is just three and suffers London. The Jubilee 2000 Coalition to helpt he man y 

gestions as to how the Swiss are being buttercup ai<mFi^*-k nnti - racist and in- JohnDavIs, , 

could be made to give up the undo ^atifvnalls t organisations Cammonwealth Society for 

Third World wealth to ^S‘SSn^OTevtous -SteSeAfrilran Liberation the Deaf. London. 

KJ^S^SSmfficientto profit-making schemes, while SjggwrtCam^iffi- THANK you for your sup- 


You put your left boot in 


I AM amazed at the way the 

I Football Association has 


wipe out the debt ctf Africa. Jubflee 2000 Afrika 

tw_j— Gfavana croosea auxmuio _ Campaign, London. 


Sandra Stevens. 
Ipswich. 


inp utuiffCio, 

crooked administrators are 
cashed up and safe from tax- 
ation and pay-back levies. 

fRt ^.gkolfiry Cm Mioor/Mjl 
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^—.NCE Third Worid dicta- - LffflffiSSSg* Si&SE 

Cost of the malaise at the heart of the world’s banking system 

_ .... , ^Pknna to Third Worid I credit created by fractio] 


\ A /RTTING-OFF only the 
W “unpayable debt” will 
create relatively little extra 
resources for Third World 
states. The “international co- 
ordination” to ensure “cor- 
rupt” African politicians and 

administrators pursue certain 
social policy goals merely cre- 
ates new Western institu- 
tional supervision. 

David Chandler, 
mtemational Social Policy 

Research Unit, Leeds _ 
Metropolitan University. 
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made a special case of Alan 

Shearer (Shearer is in the 
dear. May 13). The fact that 

his case can be heard within 

days whereas other players 
must wait months suggests an 

intent to protect a player who 
is seen as valuable to Eng- 
land's Worid Cup campaign. 

Shearer’s first defence was 
that he was trying to free his 

trapped foot I have only seen 
the footage on TV but it shows 
Shearer’s left foot waving in 
the air. Perhaps he could tell 
mg how it is possible to release 
a trapped right foot by waving 
the left foot around. 

Michael Coyle. 

London. 


also forms the basis for the 
ever-popular chant: "You’re 
shit and you know you are.” 
Perhaps this is where Mr Sil- 
verton's confusion with 
Araenal originates. 

; Chris Gibson. 

I Manchester. 


ISITNOToddthattheslmn- 
I dwellers of Jakarta figure in 

television coverage as “loot- 
ers"? Shouldn't this term be 

reservedfbr their president 
who has trousered $40 bmion 
since seizing power? 

I John Spencer. 

London. 
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S IMON Hoggarfs column 
(to arms sales it is not 


I F A dub's recordon racism 
was a factor in dete rmin in g 


P ERHAPS we can now look 
forward to a retrospective 


I was a factor in dete rmin in g 
promotion or relegation, how 
many of the current t e ams 
would he in the Premier 
League? Over 7 per cent of the 
population are not white. Yet 
figures from David Mehor’s 
Task Force show Arsenal at- 
tracts the highest percentage of 
non-white spectators — and it’s 
only 4.1 per cent 
David Lewis. 

London. 


0(b> arms sales it is not 
what you know but what you 
do not know that counts. May 
13) raises the question: what 
did the Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, not know and 
when did he first not know it? 
Dipak Ghosh. 

Stirling. 
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F OR those people who are 
suffering with First Direc 


mWz 

retired to receive debt relief. awarded to a company based 

■ t+ ha a Pnrt-hpr three years NICOia urawium- ••Aemm* 1 enuntrv. A pair 


pardon for Everton’s Duncan 
Ferguson who was impris- 
oned for butting a fellow 
player. We now realise he was 
simply trying to engage in in- 
timate conversation. 

Michael Allen. 

London. 


S TEVEN Harris should 
check his Eacts before ac- 


1 suffering with First Direct’s 
internet banking (On Line, 

May 14X1 recommend the Co- 
operative Bank's telephone 
and internet banking service. It 
works really well and is 
ethical. 

John Selby. 

Coventry. 


E ACH day developing 
countries pay the rich £448 
millio n in debt service repay- 
ments or £311,000 per second. 
Ghana’s health spending is 
£250 a person; debt servicing 

is £1655 a person a year. 

Britain's military spending 
Is £22 billion a year. £60 tril- 
lion a day. US military spend- 
ing Is £1^ billion a year or 

£479 million a day — si milar 


rigorous economic reforms for which must be expression — 

reoulred to receive debt relief, debt repayments. awarded to a company based based fhiancial system. 

be a further three years Ntoota Stbe^donor” country. Again To^emrfWo^debt, 

sasssss SSSfi. 

tssw jsswsspbp mssasssr 

^»s=^®asssw 

JSdST 1, which they then spend hard and one day your debt 

L<md0IL unwisely or corruptly. The London. will be as anaU as America's 
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W E’VE had the hand of 
God. Now we have the 


casing people of racism (Let- 
ters, May 14). If he had watched 
Everton recently he would 
have been aware of black faces 
such as John O'Kane, Danny 
Cadamarteri, Earl Barratt and 
Daniel AmokachL 
lanChaderton. 

Reading. 


PRESUMABLY Bemie was 
I concerned that, if the Tories 


foot of God. 

W Turner. 

Great Missenden, Bucks. 


WOD quote Glen Hoddle as 
T saying: “I want Paul to be 


|DONT think Peter Silverion 
lean claim the Village 


to Third World nations? wor 

=a= 7 ' ssr- 

BSESSttSSSS? HESSES^ 

asss ~ 


People’s hit Go West as an 
Arsenal anthem (Ee-aye-lad- 
dio. May 13). Old Trafford can 


I saying: “I want Paul to he 
100 per cent physically and 
mentally, and I’ve always said 
he’s got to meet me half-way 
on that” (Gascoigne is cleared 
to puff away. May 13;. Can we 
therefore assume Gascoigne 
I will make the team if he's 


returned to power, they would 
raise the top rate of tax (Eccles- 
tone: I gave Blair £lm to keep 
taxes down. May 13). Thank 
goodness It was nothing to do 
with tobaax) sponsorship. 
Christopher Gadsden. 
Penryn, ComwalL 
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A RE your criteria for select- 
/ving letters on philosophy 


still be heard to sing “Oohaah. I 50 per cent fit and half crazy? 


Eric Cantona” to that tune 
and, of course, the same song 


Steve Toft. 
Thleusles, Belgium. 


/ving letters esi philosophy 
(May 5) or Jean-Francois Lyo- 
tard (May 2 and 7) the casuistry 
of the rhetorte (May 5), the clev- 
erness of the metaphors (May ?) 

or brevity (May 2)? How about 
rigour of thought for a change? 
Richard Friend. 

London. 
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Over most Asian 

Down 


straggles loomed the Bomb- Japan, Korea, Vietnam and now India 

a shameful road 
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gins with the 
Bomb- Japans rar 
brought down fee 
Western empires, wbfle fee 

nuclear attacks on &roshtaj 
j — i-: mAiv the hi .max 


rttaStwhidi brought 
down Japan. The Asia we 
know was bom of this double 
defeat. The Phenomenon ^ 
atomic power, m its 

f tom*, tamefe- 

raptured the aten^. n 
ofmenUke Jawaharial Neh- 
Su who helped set n £ 
rioar research committal as 
Mao Zedong. 


whose party and armywere 
for years to wrestle with tne 
problem of American and 
Ru s si an nuclear might and 
trim H-simg, who was to fece 

fhp possibility that the Ameri- 
can bomb might be used in 
North Korea. 

The bomb’s shock wave rip- 
pled on through south-east 
Asia and fee Pacific, where 
British and American ser- 
vicemen were mira cu lously 

relieved of the duty of mortths 
of further fighting. It reached 
youngsters like Suharto, then 
a lieutenant in fee Japanese- 
trained Indonesian defence | 
forces, sending him rushing 1 
frprfc to regimental headquar- 
ters to confer with other offi- 
cers on the future — a mo- 
ment feat could be seen as the 
beginning of the career that 
later brought him to power m 
Jakarta. Among its other 
myriad effects. It propelled 
the writer Laurens van der 
post out of his prisoner of war 
camp in Java, first to advise 
the bewildered Japanese, 
ftum to join the British occu- 
pation forces. He noted in a 
book on his experiences, pub- 
lished many years later, that 
the savagery of the war, cul- 


minating in fee final nuclear 
atrocity, should have created 
a psychological opportunity 
for reconciliation — between 
Westerners and Asians, and 
between Asians themselves, li 
there ever was such an oppor- 
tunity, it was missed, wife 
the Western powers soon ex- 
erting themselves to resume 
control, first directly and 
then indirectly. That was a 
process which evolved into 
the struggle between commu- 
nist and non-communist Asia 
and then, after Vietnam, into 
a more complex situation in 
which America and China en - 
ioyed a degree of rapproche- 1 
ment, wife fee Soviet Union 
at the other corner of the tri- 
angje. Among the countries 
divided by fee first phase of 
this struggle was Indonesia, 
where Suharto, now a gen- 
eral, emerged as the countrys 
leader after the suppression 

of the communist movement 
and fee slaughter of hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

The Asian struggle also 
brought fighting to Malaya, 
Cambodia, Laos and parts of 
Thailand, split Korea and 
Vietnam, set Indi a against 
China in fee I960 war, and 


contributed to three bouts of 
Indo-Pakistani hostilities. 
And over most of these 
theatres loomed the bomb, 
which General Douglas Mac- 
Arfeur wanted to drop on the 

North Koreans and, if neces- 
sary. fee Chinese; which the 

French wanted the Americans 

to drop on the Vietminh 
around Dien Bien Am and 
which the Indians feared, or 
said they feared, when the 
Americans sent a earner task 
force to the Bay of Bengal in 
2971 — to give three exampfes. 

The bomb obsessed the Chi- 
nese. whose first test was to I 
1964,, even as they elaborated 

unconvincing theories of how 

Chinese society could survive 
a nuclear exchange wife the 
US or, later, Russia. In the 
early 1970s. British reporters 
were sometimes shown the 
nuclear "shelters” beneath 
the streets of Beijing. One 
entered through secret aid- 
ing panels at the back of 
shops, operated at the touch 
of a button by a salesman still 
holding tiie pair of shoes he 
had been showing customers. 
Below were blank corridors 
Ut by Insecure bulbs and ven- 
tilated by tiny labouring fens 


to air shafts through which the 
sky could sometimes be 
glimpsed. This tatty array was 
supposed to convince foreign- 
ers and ordinary Chi nes e that 
the people of Beijing could sur- 
vive a nuclear attack. 


O N THE broadest can- 
vas, the two Asian 
shoriss of recent days 
— fee Indian bombs 
and the Indonesian chaos — 
grow out of fee same danger- 
ous past, deriving from the 
two phases of confrontation 
that followed the Japanese de- 
feat Stability is such a fa- 
voured word in Asia that it is 
easily forgotten how little 
thgre has been of it Without 
these confrontations, espe- 
cially after fee S too- Ameri- 
can rapprochement, India 
would not be so preoccupied 
with achieving a nuclear bal- 
ance with China. Without 
these confrontations, Suharto 
might never have come to 
power, or, if be had, migh t 
have stepped down at a much 
earlier stage — in 1W8, for 
instance, when students and 
many others called for his de- 
parture as vigorously as they 
are doing today. 


In a way, fee first phase set 
him up, and the second, after 
Vietnam, tended to pull him 
down. The scholar of nation- 
alism Benedict Anderson, in 
an illuminating recent piece 
to fee London Review of 
Books, shows how the devel- 
opment of south-east Asia 
was shaped by massive Amer- 
ican war- making and inter- 
vention, intensive Japanese 
economic activity, an inward 
looking China, and the ener- 
gising effect of fee Chinese di- 
aspora. All these factors have 
changed. America’s interven- 
tionism and Japan's eco- 
nomic dynamism have dimin- 
ished. A now outward- 
looking, export-driven China 
cannot avoid undercutting 
the south-east Asian econo- 
mies, even if It resists devalu- 
ation. Finally, the overseas 
Chinese entrepreneurs have 
been drawn, in Indonesia es- 
pecially, into an alliance wife 
the political elite whose dis- 
advantages are now obvious 
for both sides. These changes 
would have undone fee Asian 
"miracle” in south-east Asia 
in time, even without the debt 
crisis of last year. Now they 
particularly threaten Indone- 


sia, the only remaining unre- 
constructed regime from Cold 
War days, its siblings in the 
Philippines and Thailand 
being long gone. 

The Asian miracle was one 
casualty of the strategic 
changes in the region. So Is 
India's policy of nuclear 
restraint The same shift In 
American priorities which 
undercut the “tough on com- 
munism" regimes of Asia ai«n 
isolated India. The relation- 
ships between China and 
America and between both of 
those countries and Pakistan 
pnt India at a disadvantage. 
America has made and is 
making efforts to persuade 
China to cease nuclear and 
missile aid and trade to Paki- 
stan and Iran. But New Delhi 
still saw India as fee only 
country with nuclear 
capacity that was not receiv- 
ing technical help from an 
outside power. Previous gov- 
ernments carried on with 
missile development, and one 
came close to testing. Then 
came the arrival in power of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, 
with its strong nuclear rheto- 
ric. And so Indian scientists 
and soldiers went down what 


Is now. 2,000 tests after Los 
Alamos, a tom filar and un- 
avoidably shameful road. 

Those men on the spot no 
doubt experienced the game 
mixture of triumph and un- 
ease felt by the men who first 
exploded a nuclear bomb. 
Elated by what they bad 
achieved, they were also fear- 
™1 of it. Robert Oppenheixner, 
the chief scientist of the 
second world war nr ^»pr . 
effort, famously found quota- 
tions from the Bhagavad-Glta 
to express his feelings when * 
fee first bomb was tested. One 
was: "Now I am become 
De *th. the destroyer of 
worlds.” The other was: "The 
good deeds a man ha« dime 
before defend him." The Indi- 
ans would prefer the latter 
feought appeafing to their 
“tetory of nuclear restraint to 
excuse this week’s decision, 
which they insist on seeing to 
the narrow frame of nafinngi 
security, what they do not yet 

see is that the present emer- 
gencies to Asia spring out of a 
Pest in which war, nuclear 
manoeuvres, economic 
growth, and political choices 
S^Jkngerousiy intermin- 
gled, as they still are today. 
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Saturday opinion 


Jet planes and the media spawned these 
summits. But now, haven't they peaked? 


Clamp the 
motorcades 



S HEPHERD’S Bosh ' 
roundabout may not 
be the best part of Lon- 
don — a police sign seeking 
information on an assault 
or murder seems to be a fre- 
quent feature — but those 
who walk regularly around 
White City and Holland 
Park are offered an nnad- 
vertised bonus. For this Is 
motorcade city . 

It is the sudden whistling ! 
yon hear first, like several 
football matches playing on I 
adjoining pitches. Looking 
round, you see the police 
out-riders, with their oddly 
balletic arm-signals, block- 
ing the traffic at the cross 
junctions. Then comes the 
slick of limousines. In the 
past year President Clinton, 
President Chirac and Prime 
Minister Jospin and Bertie 
Ahem are merely the most 
famous to have waved to 
the shoppers and drop-outs 
an their way to and from 
Heathrow. 

Few wave back. For the . 
visit of & foreign leader Js 
now routine. Soon it -will he 
Emperor Aldhito on way to 
meet the Queen. And, while 
the Shepherd’s Hash round- 
about may avoid theGS 
leaders gathering in Britain 
this weekend, the Birming- 
ham Bull Ring will get the 
caHtsthenic and whistling 
motorcyclists. 

Exciting — and lucrative 
— though the conference 
may be for Birmingham, it 
is difficult elsewhere and 
beyond perspectives of 
regional publicity not to feel 
a sense of council elections 
felling the week after a gen- 
eral election. Clinton and 
Chirac were visitors to this 
country so recently. It 
seems astonishing now that. 


At a*G8 summit, 
debate has now 
been replaced by 
holiday snaps 


just 25 years ago, the 
arrival in Britain of Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon was 
covered live on television, 
the progress of his plane 
along the tarmac described 
by aDimbleby. 

The close proximity of the 
G8 conference in Birming- 
ham and the state visit by 
the Japanese Emperor and 
his wife usefully focuses at- 
tention on the point of these 
diplomatic jamborees, these 
golden handshakes given to 
the politicians of other 
nations. Have summits, as it 
were, reached their peak? 

Although they now stt in 
the political calendar with 
the inevitability of religions 
festivals. G£ summits (G7 
Tmrii the admission of Rus- 
sia) are surprisingly young: 
the first was in France in 
1975. The histories ofpofr 
tics, aviation and the media 

came togeth er to spawn the 
Idea of these regular 
meetings. 


T the agendas 
itirely eco- 
as was the im- 
id-70s ware a 



?d conversa- 
iended to 
Monism and 
1 self-interest, 
relevant to 
ie group snin- 
le was that 
had passed for 




i, sighifi- 
[ when post- 
.ad criVOTl 



ong sense 
sd-up dinner 
<lue of peace 

. DaWpr tn 


have a foreign leader's 
plane landing by Invitation 
at yoor airport than a 
whole fleet from his air 
force arriving in your skies 
unannounced. 

Indeed, aviation was also 
important to the develop- 
ment of the summit, as the 
Seventies were the period 
when long-haul flying be- 
came rootine and G7 was a 
grouping encompassing 
Europe, America and 
Japan. Made possible by jet 
technology, the meeting s 
were in another sense made 
worthwhile by electronics. 
An Increasingly hungry 
and speedy news media 
were on hand to transmit 
each handshake and toast 
back to the nations from 
which the revellers had 
come. Finally, there may. 
more generally, have been 
something In file air at that 
time. The late 70s saw the 
election of the first air-mile 
Pope. 

B UT the early years of 
G7, this project for tn- 

tft rmitlnnal mnw n- 

sns, had the misfortune to 
coincide with the long peri- 
ods in office of two political 
iconoclasts: Margaret 
Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan. Every few chapters 
in Thatcher's memoirs 
there appears another satis- 
fied account of the intransi- 
gence of Britain and Amer- 
ica against the rest in some 
famous resort location. 

So file British prime min- 
ister came to see these lav- 
ish get-togethers as ah op- 
portnnxty for bi-laterals 
with the American presi- 
dent on the afternoons off 
and a source of power- 
dressing travelogue for use 
in her campaign commer- 
cials. In turn, the summits 
themselves rapidly became 
a large-scale photo-opportu- 
nity, in which a nation 
I showed off its best views for 
the cameras and the leaders 
of smaller nations jostled to 

! get beside the big players in 

the team shots. 

The developing world Is 
given financial aid but, in 
I the developed world, file 
substance most hungered 
! for is status. AGS meeting 
or presidential visit is a 
form of status aid for 
smaller nations. Thatcher 
and Reagan were dropped 
like food parcels on the cha- 
risma-starved leaders and 
media elsewhere. 

For state visit, we should 
also read status visit. These 
too have become the politi- 
cal equivalent of the first 
tour of a hot pop star to the 
lesser foreign markets. 

And, fittingly, it was John F 
Kennedy, the Elvis of the 
democratic process, who 
created the modem market 
in such events. 

But Emperor Aldhito, 
when he arrives in Britain, 
is unlikely to create the 
same excitement. The row 
over whether or not he 
should receive a royal gong 
— and whether or not the 
Duke of Edinburgh has a 
view — merely underlines 
the stufiy irrelevancy of the 
event. Just as he did during 
the Diana week, Tony Blair 
will again embarrass the 
royals with their antiquity 
by staging his slick, mod- 
ern, hi-tech summit so close 
to their ownfhstian show. 

But there are two 
essential problems with the 
foreign leader’s visit, 
whether in a pack or alone. 
The first is that voter cyan 

cism has reduced interest in 
politicians while- mass 
media coverage has 
stripped their mystique. 

While the desire to be .seen 

as internationally active 
has over-exposed them. The 
second is that a summit 
requires high stakes. The 
true summits were the bi- 
lateral standoffs between 
Krushchev and Kennedy. 
Nixon and Mao, Reagan and 
Gorbachev. 

In this one perverse way, 
India’s nuclear e xp er ime nts 
this week are welcome in 
that they at least take this 
G8 beyond discussion of the 
vintages at dinner and the 
line-up at the pop concert 
afterwards. Otherwise, at a 
G8 summit, political debate 
has now essentially been 
replaced by holiday snaps. 
' Nbrnn hmded fn En gland 
an exotic and distant figure. 
Overseas leaders these days 1 
are at the bade of a motor- 
cade jam. Clamping may be 
called for. 



Talking pants 



Chepstow. If the Chepstow 
councillors would not let him 
wear his expensive sports- 
wear in their Chamber, then 
Watts was having none of 
Aram, hi this newspaper, a 
full-length colour photograph 


of Watts. In all his casual 
glory, illustrated what Chep- 
stow's matrons would, hence- 
forth, be missing He wore a 
lemon anorak A pale green 
zippy top, stretched, some- 
what tightly, over a little 
round tummy. Beige jeans. 
Black shoes. r 

If; as the ancient semioti- 
clans tell us, clothing 1s a 
language, a sign-system, then 
Watts’s clothes were trying to 
h»ll us something. But what 
could it be? “Help ". perhaps? 
Maybe the clothes were say- 
ing; *Tm so sorry, this is all I 
have. I can’t afford a suit and 
tie. of the sombre and un- 
showy variety conventionally 
worn by the Mayor.” But that 
must be a mistranslation, for 
as Watts confirmed, he owned 
a selection erf suits, he just 
didn’t waste them on the coun- 
cil chamber. Moreover, he 
rather unkindly pointed out 


his separates were of the first 
quality, far more expensive 
than his critics’ humble suits. 

Maybe the clothes said, “1 
am anti-establishment” hi its 
ostentatious inappropriate- 
ness. the outfit was a piece of 
“conspicuous outrage”, as 
Quentin. Bell defined the wear- 
ing of cinthes deliberately to 
annoy and offend. Watts’s 
sportswear articulated his 
contempt for Chepstow’s de- 
caying institutions. But in 
that case, why did he want to 
become mayor in the first 
place? And for causing real 
offence, there's still nothing to 
beat old-feshioned dirt 

The meaning turns out to be 
much simpler. Watts’s clothes 
are, above all, babyish. 
Though tight they are not 
sexy. He simply looks as if 
he’s outgrowing them. You 
often see the same effect in a 
sprouting four-year-old, but 


rarely in somebody over 40, 
who’s no longer expanding, 
upwards anyway. Semiotical- 
ly this turns out to be exactly 
what was intended. Watts is 
youngish. 29. His former col- 
leagues are did. Their meet- 
ings were really boring. “I was 
very hurt that they were pre- 
pared to make personal 
remarks about me,” he said, 
“especially as almost an of 
them are way over 40." To add 
to Watts’s distress at this dis- 
respect for his youth, his 
replacement is a 62 -year-old 
grandmother, who favours 
TTratrhtng cream shoes and 
handbags. It was, he com- 
plained. “a step back into the 
dark ages of politics”. 

In feet, as his colleagues 
may be aware, being so vener- 
able, it is Watts himself; with 
his stubborn informality, who 
harks hack to the dark ages, to 
an era of beards, matted 


Politics has come 
down to a choice 
between that red 
tank-top and the 
ivory two-piecew 
His clothes were 
trying to tell us 
something. But 
what could it be? 

jumpers and inappropriate, 
roots-af firming donkey 
jackets, from which it has 
taken his party almost a de- 
cade of of unceasing Follett- 
isation to emerge. New 
Labour wants nothing to do 


with clothes as minority state- 
ments, unless that state m e n t 
is, *Tm an autumn person." If 
the Third Way means any- 
thing, it mpan.q looking slick: 
smart suits arjri discreet ties 
for men, pink jackets and low- 
heeled courts for women. 
There is no place, here, for 
anoraks, which is why Robin 
Cook was anxious, after his 
wedding, to deny ever having 
associated with such a gar- 
ment "What 1 was actually 
wearing,” he clarified, “was a 
rather expensive car coat” 
But not too expensive. New 
Labour has its own sumptu- 
ary laws, Which dirts to Bat 
MPs should, at all times, 
resemble middle-ranking 
bofiding society personnel, 
unless they are the Prime 
Minister, in which case they 
imitate a branch manager. 

A RMAND WATTS might 
well be happier with 
the Conservatives, 
where leisurewear is also 
being used to semaphore a 
break with the past a past, in 
their case, of chalkstripes, 
brogues, and weekend cavalry 
twills. True to form, Hague 
has got the whole thing 

Wrong; Stri vi ng to tnakfr hi< 

party seem normal, he simply 
advertises its oddness. There 
was That Baseball Cap — the 
sartorial version of Munchau- 
sen’s Syndrome. That “lei- 
surewear” weekend, when 
MPs were forced to parade in 
Interesting knits. Worst of aD, 
there was That Plea, by Por- 
tillo. for "same black feces, or 
people wearing open-neck 
shirts — perhaps with an Ar- 
mani jacket”. There is no need 
to listen to the bilge Conserva- 
tives talk, you need only look 
at their attempts to dress the 
part to see they've lost their 
way. Once upon a time. Con- 
servatives just dressed conser- 
vatively, without thinking 
about it The three-piece suits 
were traditional, ruling-class 
clothes; they didn't have to 
substitute for policies. Now. in 
the absence of any distinct 
political ideas, the only way 
for the Tories to seem popular, 
is to dress popular. 

The fewer real differences 
there are between the parties, 
the more presentation and 
looking the part have come to 
matter. Just as Labour had to 
sever its links with the shabby 
pullovers erf socialism, the 
Tories, suddenly lacking ideo- 
logical confidence, fed they 
must also make themselves - 
over. Politics has indeed come 
down to a question of outfits, a 
choice between that red tank- 
top and the ivory two-piece, 
the Hugo Boss or the Country 
Casuals. In the circumstances, 
the Chepstow councillors 
were right to devise a code. 
Whether or not you want to 
participate in ft there is a 
language of clothes, and most 
people can understand It This 
week, for example. Liz Hur- 
ley’s dress dearly said, look 
at my pants, not at the bride". 
And everyone did. We must 
hope it doesn’t give William 
Hague any silly ideas. 


Wineries are getting like battery farms: maybe we need a Campaign for Real Wine 

Something smells 



I WAS musing the other 
night over a bottle of sau- 
vignon from the Langue- 
doc (Domaine Bassac, to be 
exact — un issu de vignes 
cuittoees m agriculture biota- 
gique ) how very strange is my 
chosen profession. 

Offer readers informed and 
definitive guidance on such 
subjects as “Should One Ap- 
prove of the Government?” or 
“Should Blair and Clinton 
Start the Third World War?” 
and the letters come in only 
by the small sackload. It is 
possible that some readers 
considered themselves quali- 
fied to hold opinions on these 
subjects even in the dark 
days before 2998, when this 
column was not around to 
help. Offer, an the other hand, 
a little jeu tTesprti about or- 
ganic wine, and suddenly foe 
Mount Pleasant sorting office 
thinks it's Christmas. 

Last month Z reported that Z 
had been served a bottle of 
organic wine, that this 
seemed to offer file pleasures 
of drinking without the hang- 
over, and that further investi- 
gation suggested the wine in- 
dustry was addicted to the 
addition of chemical gunk. 
This applies to both its vines 
and its wines, and the extent 
of it is for greater than most 
of us ever imagined. The most 


welcome item of post was a 
package, apparently sent by a 
well-known supermarket 
chain, containing a sample 
case of organic wine. The 
senders should know I am 
incorruptible. If Waitrose 
think that this kind of stunt 
will get the name Waitrose 
into the Guardian, Waitrose 
have got another think com- 
ing; Waitrose have. 

Many readers wrote 
(mostly gleefully) that 1 knew 
nothing of chemistry. This 
was due to an understandable 
confiision between sulphur 
dioxide, which is used in 
wine-making as a preserva- 
tive and a colour stabiliser, 
and hydrogen sulphide, 
which isn’t because it might 
kill you. 

My ignorance of chemistry 
is hardly news: a sad-eyed, 
harassed man called Mr Ep- 
stein was making the same 
point 30 years ago. And, given 
the popularity of our correc- 
tions and clarifications 
column, it wouldn’t do to get 
everything right 

Another group wrote 
(mostly pompously), rejecting 
my assertion that the practice 
of tasting wine while the 
waiter stands over you was a 
ridiculous nonsense which 
forms a means of social con- 
trol by restaurants over cus- 
tomers- The letter-writers in- 
sist this is essential to see 
whether the wine Is corked or 
not 

The fact remains: the 
chances of the average diner 
being able to recognise a 
corked wine in one sip are 
slightly less than the chance 
of the chandelier falling on 
your head as you do so. 

But there was another 
group of respondents: people 
who reckon that we are on to 
something. The Americans 
are already well attuned to 
the fact that the sulphur com- 


pounds used in wine, what- 
ever they are, make many 
people feel ilL In this country, 
debate on wine remains dom- 
inated by experts who guard 
their subject with jargon and 
snobbery. 

Many readers seem to agree 
that it Is time they told us less 
about gooseberry noses and 
more about the stuff that’s 
used to provide them. 
(There’s . an intriguing 
rumour that many of the 
fruity smells are built in by 
using similar methods to 
those employed in scratch ’n’ 
sniff.) 

I don’t seem 100 per cent 
cured of hangovers myself 


Investigation 
suggested the 
wine industry 
was addicted to 
chemical gunk 


even after drinking organic 
wines. This might have some- 
thing to do with volume. But I 
am having fewer of them, de- 
spite a month of assiduous 
research. And I intend to be a 
damn sight more thoughtful 
about my dr inking in fixture. 

There is obviously a legiti- 
mate argument to be had 
about the exact definition of 
“organic”. Sulphur dioxide it- 
self causes debate even 
among organic winemakers. 
Most experts agree that to 
some degree it is essential. 
But some Californian purists 
are kicking against allowing 
it at alL What seems certain 
is that the big firms are using 
a hell of a lot, and that it is 
helping make many of us feel 
lousy. 

They say you should never 


witness the making erf laws or 
sausages. The same does 
seem to go for grapes. Last 
week I came across a report 
from foe Californian Table 
Grape Commission on resi- 
dues in stocks held in cold 
storage. Thompson Seedless 
(in a supermarket near you 
now), it says blandly, are par- 
ticularly susceptible to exces- 
sive build-ups of residues 
from fumigants, and are 11m- 
ited In the US to a mere 12 
“gassings”. Fine word: “gass- 
ings". The consequence of 
this? I have no idea. I do 
know that the wine columns 
tell us less about gassings 
than gooseberries. 

This month’s What’s Brew- 
ing, the Caxnra newspaper, 
contains a book review which 
touches on these Issues and 
perhaps presages the start of 
a Campaign for Real Wine. 
“Most people think of wine as 
a craft product when in feet 
most wine-making is more 
akin to battery fa n n in g.” 

It is a review of a book 
called The Wild Bunch by 
Patrick Matthews (Faber, 
£7.99) which champions the 
gmail growers against the 
mass combines who are fool- 
ing people with their homely 
labels. This is a complex 
issue. 

I can’t pretend I am an 
expert. But I know when the 
experts are not telling us the 
whole truth. It’s time the 
wine Industry received 
proper scrutiny. 

HUMDRUM POETRY COR- 
NER. This week’s list consists 
of street-names In Clapham 
and Wandsworth: 

Cautley Avenue; Mandalay 
Road; Manchuria Road; Chiv- 
alry Road; Franconia Road; 
Leppoc Road ; Tremadoc 
Road; Cresset Street Cicada 
Road; Allferthing Lane and 
Lavender Sweep. 
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Frank Sinatra 


The voice of our century 


T HE popular music 
of this century is 
too vast to be em- 
bodied by one 
man, but Frank 
Sinatra, who has 
died aged 82, probably con- 
tained more of it t han any 
other single figure. He was 
the first teenage idol, and the 
last of a line. He preceded 
Elvis and the Beatles, yet out- 
lasted them. He beg an with 
Bing and ended with Bona 
His exit is what concerns us 
today, but Sinatra specialised 
in entrances. The orchestra 
would be tuning up, the audi- 
ence finding their seals; and 
suddenly, with the house 
lights still on, in the midst of 
the noises of preparation, 
there he would be, on the 
stage, without ftiss or an- 
nouncement, as thou gh he 
had just stepped off the street 
Such underplaying was char - 
acteristic of his art, if rarely 
of his life. 

A concern For the nuances 
of that art made him the sing- 
ers’ singer, but the more gar- 
ish aspects of his e x is t e n ce — 
the sie ged underworld con- 
nections, the fist-fights with 
gossip columnists, the whole 
overbearing ring-a-ding-ding 
macho thing — made him 
human. And, when all is said 
and done, he bequeathed us 
definitive versions of some of 
the century's greatest songs: 
What's New, Angel Eyes, Vio- 
lets For Your Furs Poe Got 
You Under My Skin, You Go 
To Nfy Bead. Someone To 
Watch Over Me, Guess ru 
Hang My Tears Out To Dry, 
lavra. Come Rain or Come 
Shine, My One and Only Love. 
My Funny Valentine and a 
hundred others. These are his 
monument 

Today’s pilgrims will find 
only a parking lot on the site 
where he was bom, 415 Mon- 
roe Street in Hoboken, a small 
New Jersey port standing 
across the Hudson river from 
lower Manhattan. He weighed 
an enormous 13-5Ibs at birth, 
requiring the energetic use of 
forceps. His eardrum punc- 
tured and the skin of his free 
and neck tom by the imple- 



30,000 fans, 
unable to get 
into his concert, 
ran amok in 
Times Square 


merits, he showed no immedi- 
ate sign of life and, believing 
the worst, the doctor turned 
to save the mother; but the 
infant was held under a coin- 
water tap by his grandmother 
until he wailed into life. 

His genes were a blueprint 
for a refusal to take life as it 
came. Both his parents nan 
been brought to America 
from Italy as children. His 
Sicilian father. Martin Sina- 
tra, worked as a boilermaker 
and then as a fireman; he also 
boxed, under the name Marty 
O'Brien, and occasionally ap- 
peared as an extra in sflent 
movies. But it was Martin s 
wife, Dolly, who exerted the 
stronger Influence on their 
only child. Bom Natalie Gara- 
vente, the daughter of a Nea- 
politan lithographer, she be- 
came active in Democratic 
politics In New Jersey. 

Sinatra left Demarest High 
School at 16, having demon- 
strated no particular aca- 
demic talent; his destiny had 
been determined a year ear- 
lier, when an unde bought 
him a ukelele. Under the spell 
of Bing Crosby, he was sing- 
ing in local dubs at the age of 
17, aided by a ¥65 sound sys- 
tem bought with a loan from 
his doting mother . 

In the autumn of 1935 he 
auditioned for a New York 
radio show called Major 
Bowes and his Origmal Ama- 
teur Hour. Bowes put bhn 
together with a vocal tap 
called the Three Flashes, 

SKm-4 


nightly radio broadcast to 
New York. It paid off when 
the trumpeter Harry Janies 
heard the show and travelled 
to Alpine to hear and see the 
singer fin: himself. "He'd sung 
only eight bars when 1 felt the 
hairs cm my neck rising," 
James recollected. That night 
he offered Sinatra $75 a week 
to join his new band. 

A season at the celebrated 
Rosefend Ballroom, one block 
away from the jazz dtubs of 
frond Street, brought him his 
first review. During the en- 
gagement he made his first 
recording with the band. 
From The Bottom Of My 
Heart, for the Brunswick 
label 

In the same month that he 
Joined the James orchestra he 
married Nancy Barbate, 
whom he had met as a teen- 
ager on holiday with their 
ramiiifts an the Jersey shore. 
She went an the road with 

him, coo king spaghetti for the 
financially -pressed band. 

To bis credit, James did not 
stan d In Sinatra's way when, 
early in 1940, Tommy Dorsey 
made a bid for the singer’s 
services. Dorsey’s trombone- 
playing had been one Of the 
principal influences an. Sina- 
tra’s vocal style. S ingi ng 
while swimming underwater 
was a favourite exercise, giv- 
ing him the breath-control to 
cing "through” the breaks be- 
tween the lines of a song, 
avoiding ruptures that could 
damag e the meaning. 

“It's always been just this 
little guy toning this story,” 
icti« Fitzgerald said of him, 
capturing the essence of his 
ability to get beneath the 
superficial design of a song. 
He had learned how to phra se 
a lyric from two other women 
singers: Mabel Mercer, the 
Staffordshire-born star of 
1930s cafe society in Paris and 
New York, and Billie Holiday, 
whom he heard on 52nd 
Street in the 1930s. 

Sinatra was with Dorsey 
from 1940 to 1942, earning 
$150 a week. He had his first 
hit, JTU Never Smile Agam, 
with the band, and thank s to 
exposure to radio and dance- 
hall audiences, and to his first 
feature films, the musicals 
Las Vegas Nights and Ship 
Ahoy, he was soon topping the 
polls in the music trade 
papers. 

His efforts to enlist in the 
armed services after the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941 were 
thwarted by his punctured 
eardrum, which gave him an 
automatic 4-F health rating. 
But throughout the war be 
did what he could as a non- 
combatant, notably miking 
efforts to publicise Nazi 
crimes against the Jews — it 
was on a Dorsey date that he 
attacked a fen who made an 
anti-Semitic remark. 

There are many colourful 
accounts of the circumstances 
surrounding Sinatra’s escape 
from his contract with Dor- 
sey, which gave the band- 
leader 43 per cent of the smg- 
er’s earn in g s for life. One of 
them formed the basis ctf an 
episode in Mario Puzo's novel 
The Godfather, but according 
to the singer’s own testimony 
it was not his Sic ili an friends 
but his civilian lawyers who 
persuaded Dorsey to accept a 
settlement of $75,000. 




N AUDIENCE 
made up of de- 
lirious bobby- 
soxers greeted 
the launch of 

_ ,hls solo career 

on December 30, 1942 at Am 
P p m mount Theatre. New 
York. Slim and debonair, a 
couple of inches under six 
feet tall and weighing a cou- 
ple of pounds under 10 stones, 
Sinatra redefined the appeal 
of the male pop stopr, con- 
signing the competition to in- 
stant obsolescence. He was 
being called the LeanLark 
and the Sultan of Swoon; 
eventually these were cus- 
riiinri to an irreducible sobri- 
quet: the Voice. 

Within a mo nth h is Inc o me 
rocketed from $750 to $25,000 
a week; not long afterwards 
he moved from New Jersey to 
a house on Lake To luca to 
southern California, with a 
io-foot fence to keep his fens 
at bay while Nancy brought 
up the first of their three 
children, Nancy Jr. 

With the help of the ar- 
ranger Axel Stordahl, and de- 
spite the interference of Co- 
lumbia’s recording boss, the 
dim-witted Mitch Miller, be 
was saving some wonderful 
records. His own explanation 
for his popularity is probably 
the most acute: ‘It was toe 
war years, and there wasa 
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and Pal 

Manchurian Candidate <19«J. 
John Frankenheuner's atmo- 
spheric Cold War drama- 
Thereafter, cttsappotntmgly, 
his filmography consisted of 
little more than action and 
adventure films. 



Always his way . . - the more garish aspects of his existence made him human 
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1944 precipitated an event 
which became known as toe 
Columbus Day Riot after 
30,000 fens, unable to gain 

admission, ran amok in 
Times Square. ^ 

That year he sang at Eboets 
Field, the home of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, in aid of toe Red 

Cross, and was received at toe 

White House by President 
Roosevelt His movie career 
advanced in 1945 when he co- 
starred with Gene Kelly in 


in The House ILtoe In, which 
carried a civil rights message. 

But in the aftermath of the 
war. when the shrinking 
economy was putting an end 
to the swing era, a slow de- 
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activities accused him of hav- 
ing “followed or appeased 
some of the Communist Party 
line over a long period of 
time’'. Another columnist, 
probably tipped off by a gov- 
ernment agency, revealed that 

he bad been seen socialising 
with the mobster Lucky Lu- 
ciano In Havana, during a con- 
vention of Mafia heads. H3s 
abrasive response to these and 
other stories antagonised 
many gossip COllim nl StS. 

What hurt more was that 
his vocal approach had been 
supplanted In the affections of 
toonag p audience by the likes 
of Frankie Laine and Johnnie 
Ray. This led to di ffi culties 
with Miller, who tried to 
revive his appeal by forcing 
him to record novelty songs. 
And in i960 the death of 
Evans, his consigners left 
him directionless. 

His personal life, too, had 
dipped its moorings . Ther e 
were affairs with actresses 
and singers, including Lana 
Turner. He was dancing with 
her one night in 1947 at a club 
in Palm Springs, California, 
when he met Ava Gardner, 


who was in the arms of the 
tycoon Howard Hughes. Two 
years later Sinatra and Gard- 
ner began an a ffair which 
culminated in their marriage 
in Philadelphia in November 
1951, a week after his divorce 
from Nancy had been 
finalised. 


By the time they married, 
Gardner was already the big- 
ger star of the two. This cre- 
ated tonaiona and led to rows. 
During an engagement at the 
Copa cabana in New York, he 
lost his voice for the first and 
last time. But out of it came 
artistic capital. ‘Tt was Ava 
who taught him howto sing a 
torch song,” the arranger Nel- 
son Riddle said many years 
later. “She was the greatest 
love of his life, and he lost 
her.” Sinatra's emotional tur- 
moil is preserved in hla 
recording of Pm A Fool To 
Wont You. in which the lis- 
tener seems to be eavesdrop- 
ping on a private and painful 
battle between ecstasy and 
tragedy. Their wedding was 
still eight months away. 

When they separated in 
1953, his fortunes were at a 


nadir. His Columbia deal was 
over, and so, apparently, was 
his movie career. Determined 
to resurrect himself, he 
signed with a new label, Capi- 
tol Records, on terms which 
clearly indicated the compa- 
ny's lack of confidence: this 
was a mere one-year contract, 
with no advance payment 
against future royalties. 

Sinatra wanted to play the 
lead in On The Waterfront, 

but was beaten to it by 
Brando. So he pleaded with 
Harry Cohn, the head of Co- 
lumbia Pictures, to give him 
the part of Angelo Maggio in 
Fred Zinneman’s From Here 
To Eternity . As with the Dor- 
sey deal, there were rumours 


IVORCED from 
Ava in 1954. he 
romanced Kim 
Novak, Marilyn 
Monroe. 

Lauren Bacall. 
Shirley Maclaine, Dorothy 
Provine. Jill St John, the hem- 
ess Gloria Vanderbilt, the 
dancer Juliet Prowse and 
many others. He was also 
gathering around him a 
group of male friends who 
became known as the Rat 
Pack, comprised of the singer 
Dean Martin, the entertainer 
Sammy Davis Jr, the actor 
Peter Lawfoxd, and the come- 
dian Joey Bishop. Associate 
members included his close 

friends Jflly Rizzo, owner of 
nightclubs in New York and 
Miami, and Jack Entratter, 
operator of the S ands Hotel in 
tag Vegas, where Sinatra ap- 
peared regularly. This only 
child was clannish by nature. 
and in toe early 1960s he built 
a spread of de luxe bungalows 
In Palm Springs, as a base 
camp for himself and his 
entourage. 

A1 toe dawn of the 1960s he 
left Capitol to form his own 
label. Reprise Records, in 
partnership with Warner 
Brothers. By this time he was 
rich, earning around $4 mil- 
lion a year, and powerful, 
with links to a variety of 
worlds, notably John F Ken- 
nedy's CameloL He produced 
Kennedy’s inauguration gala 
in i960; two years later, dur- 
ing toe Cuban missile crisis, 
he was tipped off in time to 
plan his family’s evacuation 
in advance of an expected 
Soviet nudear attack. 

But his relationship with 
the White House cooled under 
the influence of Bobby Kenne- 
dy, the Attorney General, 
who was conducting a-war on 
organised crime and felt that 
Sinatra's links with toe gam- 
bling world could damage the 
administration. 

In 1963 Sinatra’s licence to 
operate toe Cal-Neva Lodge, 
his $4 million casino hotel at 
Lake Tahoe, was taken away 
after the' Nevada Gaming 
Commission uncovered his 
relationship with Sam Gian- 
cana, a Chicago Mafia boss. 
He had appeared at Gian- 
cana's nightclub in North- 
brook, Illinois, as a thank-you 
for contributions to JFK’s 
ca m paig n ; he had also enter- 
tained Giancana at the Cal- 
Neva. Subsequently the 
singer, the mobster and the 
president were said to have 
shared a mistress, Judith 
Campbell Exner. That was as 
dose as anyone ever got to 
putting the finger on Sina- 
tra's rumoured Mob connec- 
tions. In 1981, after gaining 
access to his personal files 
under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act during a long 
legal battle, he won his c as ino 
operator's licence back. 

The advent of the Beatles 
aged a lot of singers over- 


Sttebe^nhisfing^ 
Sy of his later appear- 
ances were 

raisers. Politically tie had 
long since eased away from 
the Democrats, transferring 
his allegiance to the presiden- 
cies ofNhon, Bush and tos 
old friend Reagan, wbcee in- 
auguration he hosted. P er soO' 
ally he remained on good 
terms with his former wives, 
particularly Nancy, the 
mother of his children, irnd 
was successfully married for 
a fourth and last time m 1976 
to Barbara Marx, the former 
wife of Zeppo Marx. 

Gradually, he was trans- 
formed from a singer into a 
symbol, in the mid-1980s, with 
a suite of dances titled Nine 



He changed from 
a singer into a 
symbol as he 
made a 20-year 
farewell tour 
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Sinatra Songs, the American 
choreographer Twyla Tharp 
showed us that even his 
lesser creations — Strangers 
In The Night, Softly As I Leave 
You, Somethin’ Stiipid, Forget 
Domani, My Way — had a 
special value of their own and 
a place in our collective 
consciousness. 

In 1993, astonishingly, be 
topped the charts again with 
an a lbum called Duets, in 
which he was joined by sing- 
ers both obviously compatible 
(his old friends Tony Bennett 
aand Liza Minnelli} and stag- 
geringly improbable (Bono 
and Gloria Estefan). The part- 
ners, often thousands of miles 
away from toe studio at the 
time of recording, were 
linked by fibre-optics and dig- 
ital technology, and by a col- 
lective reverence for the old 
man whose world they were 
entering. 

Early in 1994 Sinatra fal- 
tered on stage at Radio City 
Music Hall while making a 
speech in acceptance of a life- 
time-achievement Grammy 
award. Long-standing 
rumours that he was suffer- 
ing from the onset of Alz- 
heimer's disease gathered 
force. A week later, perform- 
ing in Richmond, Vir ginia , be 
collapsed in front of 3,600 
people while singing My Way. 
After being taken to hospital, 
he swiftly discharged hiingrif 
and flew home to Palm 
Springs and a real retirement. 

Ail that remained was the 
tolfowing year’s celebration 


Cotan’s assart, but the result | 

later he married a 19-year-old survtv tng 


was a best supporting actor 
Oscar in 1954, and a 
relaunched career. 

There was a change of vi- 
sual image, too. His boyish- 
ness Had gone. The figure 
slumped on a bar counter or 
leaning against a lamp-post 
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Grammy awards — the US 

music industry’s Oscars 

for an album, A Man And His 


on the covers of his new Capi- 
tol LPs was clearly a mature 


theJlustic Cabin, a roadhouse 
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He began with Bing, and ended with Bono 
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Music, based on a successful Francis aik»„ « , 

TV special, and a hit single, 

Strange in The Night hZi S C * 191S 
at the end of the 1960s he had y 15 ^ 199a 

an even greater success with 
My Way, a lush French ballad 
with an English lyric by the 
singer Paul Anka which gave 
Sinatra the opportunity to ex- 
plore some of the more rebar- 
bative facets of his own char- 
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Northern Rock investigation prompts warning from OFT director | Saturday Notebook 

Banks ordered to play fair 


JW Treanor 


fiadt 3 2S - !** 


T HE Office of Fair 
Trading told banks 
yesterday to treat 
tbeir customers 
fairly or risk court 
action. The warning followed 
the OFTs investigation Into 
complaints about Northern 
Rock, which John Bridge- 
“an, the Director General oT 
Fair Trading, said raised 
questions about “a cavalier 
attitude towards savers". 

Some of Northern Rock's 
i.i million customers have 
complained that their ac- 
counts were restructured 


without notice, leaving them 
locked into accounts which 
paid lower rates of Interest. 

The complaints have al- 
ready prompted a Govern- 
ment-led Inquiry by Helen 
Liddell, economic secretary to 
the Treasury. 

These grievances, which 
fell under the Unfair Terms 
in Consumer Contracts Regu- 
lations. prompted the OFT to 
take a preliminary look at 
other banks and raised suspi- 
cions at the fair tr ading body 
that other banks may also run | 
the risk of treating their cus- 
tomers unfairly. 

Hie OFT has not received 
complaints about any other 


banks, however, and Its inves- 
tigation focuses solely on 
Northern Rock. The OFT will 
meet officials from the New- 
castle-based bank on Thurs- 
day to discuss the matter 
further. 

The furore followed North- 
ern Rock's decision to ratio- 
nalise its 11 pnqfrd accounts 
into three — 60- and 30-day 
notice accounts and an In- 
stant access account 

Customers worst affected 
were those transferred out cf 
90-day notice accounts into 
the 60-day notice account and 
those moved from 60-day 
notice accounts into the 30- 
day one. While these accounts 


are often more user-friendly, 
they pay interest rates up to 
2D5 per cent per annum Iks. 

“Customers do not expect 
banks to change arbitrarily 
the nature of a product, lock 
them into less favourable 
terms and conditions, fail to 
give adequate warning of any 
changes and treat some ac- 
count holders differently 
from others,” Mr Bridge man 

<p*iiy 

Northern Rock stood its 
ground. "We sincerely believe 
we have acted with the high- 
| est standards of probity and 
good felth in th is as in all 
matters concerning our dsal- 
! ings with customers,” Leo 


Finn, chief executive of the 
bank, said. 

Relationships between fi- 
nancial services companies 
and customers are conducted 
under the Banking Code oper- 
ated by the British Bankers* 
Association. Under the code, 
banks and other financial ser- 
vices companies promise to 
“act fairly and reasonably” In 
any dealings with customers. 

The Code is used by mem- 
bers of the BBA and the 
Building Societies Associa- 
tion. Northern Rock, since its 
conversion to a bank from a 
bn tiding society last year, is 
not a member of either indus- 
try body. The BBA said yes- 


terday that It was not aware 
of any complaint against a 
BBA member bank to the 
OFT under the "Unfair Con- 
tract Terms Directive”, an EU 
directive which says a con- 
sumer is not bound by stan- 
dard terms in a contract if the 
terms are unfiir. 

Northern Rock has been 
looked at by the -OFT in the 
past In 1996 it agreed to stop 
making retrospective redemp- 
tion penalties on certain 
mortgages redeemed early. 
The OFT has the power to 
seek "undertakings” from 
companies to stop certain 
ntfnrm and if necessary, fain* 
the company to court 











John Major stayed true to the white tie bat Kenneth Clarke opted for black while Gordon 
Brown stuck to *working clothes' when addressing the City mam photograph: adabutls 


London clings 
to the tail end 
of fashion 

DAN ATKINSON on the latest trend 

T HE spirit of unbut- sion House bash for the 
toned, modernised Chancellor on Jane ll. Bat 
Britain is meeting the new dispensation is 





T HE spirit of unbut- 
toned, modernised 
Britain is meeting 
tough resistance in one of 
I the last bastions of old-style 
formality; the Corporation 
of London. 

True, John Major always 
wore the traditional white 
, tie. Bat Chancellor Gordon 
Brown took the annual 
Lord Mayor’s dinner down 
a sartorial peg last year, ap- 
pearing in a lounge salt. 

True, his predecessor 
Kenneth Clarke had al- 
ready “scraffed down” to 
black tie from the tradi- 
tional white tie and tails. 

And true, the current 
Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Richard Nichols, is to allow 
Brown-style business suits 
at this year's annual Man- 


sion House bash for the 
Chancellor on June 11. Bat 
the new dispensation is 
being granted only through 
gritted teeth. 

The invitation to meet 
“the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Governor and 
Directors of The Bank of 
England and Bankers and 
Merchants of the City of 
London” specifies black tie. 
But a small card paper- 
dipped to the inivitation 
adds; "Should guests find it 
inconvenient to wear Black 
lie, a dark lounge suit 
would be welcome.” 

A Corporation spokes- 
woman explained that the 
majority of guests would 
wear dinner jackets, but 
the Chancellor’s dress 
would be a matter for him. 


Last year, Mr Brown 
addressed the City audi- 
ence in ’’ worki ng clothes”. 
Bat his business salt 
marked just the latest de- 
scent from the white-tie 
tradition Junked by Mr 
Clarke in fhvonr of dinner 
jackets, hitherto worn only 
by waiters and the more ob- 
scure foreign bankers. 

The ceremony of the “lov- 
ing cop” is now tolerated 
only if time permits, al- 
though guests continue to 
be clapped in to Handel’s 
“Sciplo”. 

Strictly speaking, white 
tie was never required at 
the Lord Mayor’s bash, as it 
is a dinner (black tie/cock-' 
tail dresses), rather than a 
banquet. White tie contin- 
ues to be de rigeur in the 
City on all state occasions 
and for visiting foreign 
royalty. 

In toe real world, accord- 
ing to Moss Bros’s commer- 
cial sales manager Alan 
PfiafL formal wear is an the 
“UP and up and up” as 
people rediscover the Joys 
of dressing up. 

Back in the Square MUe, 
while-tie will be back in 
favour on May 27, as ban- 
queters gather to honour 
Emperor Aklhito of Japan. 
Someone at least continues 
to* value the fine old British 
way of doing things. 


Rail leasing companies need 
tougher controls, says report 


Cali for new code of practice 
after managers pocket millions 


Keith Harper 

Tww portEdHor 

B RITAIN’S three private 
rail-leasing companies 
are too powerful and 
should be subject to tougher 
controls, the rail regulator. 
John Swift ruled yesterday. 

He told the deputy prime 
minister, John Prescott that, 
a new code of practice should 
be drawn up and flat any 
abuse should be heavily pe- 
nalised under powers given to 
the regulator in the new Com- 
petition BiD. . 

But Mr Swift stopped short 
of adopting a proposal by 1 Mr 
Prescott that the to** a>mpa- 

nies should be regulated. / 

He also rejected the previ- 
ous government’s claims that 


slicing the industry into three 
would guarantee competition. 

the three companies under 
the spotlight are Porterhouse, 
Angel Trains and Eversholt, 
owners of more than 11,000 lo- 
comotives and carriages. 

In a tough, review of the in- 
dustry commissioned by Mr 
Prescott, Mr Swift says: “I en- 
tirely reject the proposition 
that the rail leasing compa- 
nies do not have and may not 
be expected to have market 
power. Rules will have to be 
drawn up to ensure that there 
is no risk of market failure.” 

Mr Swift proposes that the 
three companies, sold for ELS 
billion in 1995, should draw 
up a code of practice covering 
areas of potential abuse. The 
companies have been among 
the most savagely attacked 


components of the new-look 
privatised industry because 
of the vast profits made by 
managers who bought shares 
in them. 

In the most notorious exam- 
ple, Sandy Anderson pocketed 
£33 million from the sale cf 
Porterbrook to Stagecoach. 
The other sales were ctf Ever- 
sholt to a management buy- 
out team, subsequently ac- 
quired by Forward Trust and 
Angel to Nomura and later 
sold on to toe Royal Bank cf 
Scotland. 

Mr Prescott welcomed the 
report although it fells short 
of what be had asked Mr 
Swift to do. Regulating the 
three companies would 
require new legislation, but 
! there is little likelihood of 
1 this for at least two years, 
i The deputy prime minister 
: said that he would consider 
Mr Swift's report and an- 
nounce his conclusions later, 
probably in his transport 


white paper next month. “It is 
unacceptable for an industry 
that receives nearly £2 billion 
of public subsidy to p r o fi t at 
toe taxpayers' expense,” Mr 
Prescott said . 

He spifl man y concerns bad 
been raised about the possi- 
bilities available to the train- 
leasing companies to abuse 
their market power. 

The pressure group, Save 
our Railways, said that the 
leasing companies should be 
compelled to invest in more 
new trains. Its campaign di- 
rector, Jonathan Bray, 
stressed: "We are Car from 
convinced that Mr Swift's 
proposals will make that hap- 
pen. With overcrowding cm 
the increase and a backlog of 
i old trains to replace, it’s im- 
I perative that these companies 
re-invest more of their prof- 
I its. They are currently pr o fi t- 
ing from old and o v ercrowded 
trains to the tune of £1 mil- 
lion a day.” 


Partners in law 
firm jailed for 
£1 million fraud 


Pan A t kinson 


A LL three top partners in 
/-\ a few practice which 
# mkept Itself in business 
by systematically midring cli- 
ent funds of more than £1 mil- 
lion were -beginning jail sen- 
tences last night The senior 
partner was a former coroner 
and public appeals tribunal 
Chairman. 

Lionel Skingley, founder of 
the practice, was the “forceful 
and rinmlnunt partner” In the 
fraud, the trial Judge said. He 
was jailed for three years. 

s kingle y was also part-time 
rihairwmn of the Social Secu- 
rity Appeals Tribunals and of 
the Disa bility Appeals Tribu- 
nals and Child Support Tribu- 
nals . 

In the 1970s he was coroner 
for north Kent. But behind 
the facade of - respectability, 
he was taking money from cli- 
ent accounts In order to keep 
Skingley and Co in business. 

Two partners from the 
same practice, Geoffrey Huf- 
ton and Robert Hammond, 
protested their innocence but 
were convicted. They bad 
lacked the courage to plead 
guilty, said Judge Pontius at 
Knightsbrldge Crown Court, 
Loudon, jailing them for 3 Vi 
years each. 

Skingley had admitted con- 
spiracy to steal from his cli- 
ents: u other counts were my , 
dered to lie on file. 

The three men took money , 


Fault leads to US recall of new Beetle 


Tony i*"r 


V olkswagen* is hav- 
ing to recall, an of toe 
neVdesign Beetles it 

has roW to the State. 

demise of cult « V 9 - 5 
ae r~fc tv l e d replacement is 
£!S S S to^Gdt and bag 
!2f sold only iato America 
its plant m Mexico — 


for the past month. Th? model 
started as a concept car on 
show at the Detroit Motor 
Show four years ago. After at- 
tracting rave reviews, VW 
asked customers to submit 
Ideas for the car and launched 
it in a front-engined style 
complete with air condition- 
ing. 

The German manntacturer 

warned motorists yesterday 

that it needed to repair toe 


wiring in all toe 8£00 cars 
sold to avert possible engine 
fires. 

Spokesman Steve Keyes 
said three complaints of an 
air conditioning compressor 
Fpai fli wtinn had alerted VW 
to toe problem. The engine 
wires were damaged through 
rubbing against the edge of 
the car's battery tray. 

New Beetle owners, most cf 
whom spoil months on wait- 


ing lists to nab their bu^, are 
being notified by express 
mall. Dealers will replace toe 
tray and reroute the wires at 
[ no Charge, VW said. 

Meanwhile BMW yesterday 
denied stock market rumours 
that it hpd reached an agree- 
ment with Its rival, allowing 
VW to buy Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars' Bentley brand from 
Vickers while BMW took over 
the Rolls-Royce brand. 


from the accounts of clients 
from toe firm, which had of- 
fices in Rainharo, Tonbridge 
and, for a while, rthafrham, all 
In Kent. 

Skingley, aged 53, who had 
previously served with assur- 
ance group Prudential, 
founded the practice in 1983. 
Hufton, aged 48. became a 
partner in 1984, having 
worked in local government 
legal departments. Hammond 
joined as an employee in 1986 
and was made partner in 1987. 

Business began to drop off 
at foe mil of the 1980s and, 
according to the Serious 
Fraud Office, which prose- 
cuted, “the three ... contin- 
ued to draw out of the com- 
pany more money than could 
be justified’'. 

Severe financial difficulties 
gripped toe practice, so the 
three began taking money 
from client accounts. Cheques 
issued to clients bounced. The 
SFO said: "Until 1993. Sking- 
ley and Co had entered into 
five loan arrangements and 18 
lease agreements in order to 
obtain more finance and 
cover up their dishonesty 

“There were many occa- 
sions when they used one cli- 
ent’s money to satisfy the ob- 
ligations to another client” 

At least £925,089 was miss- 
ing from client accounts, ris- 
ing to at least £1.4 million 
when interest, late payment 
and costs were added. 

All three have been disqual- 
ified from acting as solicitors. I 


Alex Brummer 

I NDONESIA’S increasingly 
violent crisis means that 
toe Group of Eight heads of 
government will not be short 
of an immediate emergency 
during today’s "fireside 1 ' chat 
in retreat, away from the Bir- 
mingham smog. As wen as 
the political helplessness 
which the G8 must feel as an 
old and corrupt strategic ally. 
President Suharto, is — like 
so many other autocrats 
around the globe — being 
forced from power, the alarm 
bells must be ringing over the 
financial and economic conse- 
quences. 

Tins Is precisely the violent 
outcome in East Asia which 
the West has been strug glin g 
to avoid since July 1997, when 
Indonesia’s currency, the 
rupiah, was caught in toe 
backwash of toe devaluation 
of Thailand’s baht. 

Of all toe countries in the 
region, Indonesia was always 
regarded as the most worry- 
ing. Whereas South Korea 
and Thailand have installed 
new, reforming political ad- 
ministrations since the eco- 
nomic crisis, Indonesia bag 
stuck with the old. Moreover, 
despite a series of delegations 
from toe United States, in- 
cluding a visit by defence sec- 
retary William Cohen de- 
signed to read toe riot act and 
underline Indonesia’s strate- 
gic significance, toe message 
never really got through to 
President Suharto and his co- 
horts who have long con- 
trolled toe levers of indus- 
trial, banking and 
commercial power. 

Three times the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which 
is not a political agency, 
signed agreements with Ja- 
karta and only on the third 
time of asking has there been 
any serious prospect that the 
reforms conld begin and west- 
ern cash be provided to shore 
up the creaking industrial 
and hanldng edifice. With the 
banks and markets closed and 
toe rupiah suffering on the 
foreign exchanges for Jack of 
economic or political support, 
all bets must be off 
That is a worrying prospect 
not only for Indonesia, where 
the drama is so vividly being 
played out, but also for Japan 
and the West's economic pros- 
pects. Suddenly the discus- 
sions held among finance 
ministers from the G7 last 
week on creating a new archi- 
tecture look Irrelevant as toe 
region which provoked this 
debate turns in on itself The 
Implosion of Indonesia imper- 
ils the West’s efforts to per- 
suade Japan to move forward 
with economic and financial 
reforms, because it now has 
to sort out the implications 
for its industrial and banking 
investments in the strife-torn 
country. 

I F JAPAN is distracted from 
toe central task of pushing 
through its own economic 
1 stimulus and financial 
reforms package, that wffl be- 
come a matter for the whole 
global economy. Each stage of 
Japan’s reforms is being 
fought out bitterly among 
competing Liberal Demo- 
cratic party tactions in toe 
Diet a battle which no one is 
yet convinced that prime min- 
ister Ryutaro Hashimoto is 
winning. 

Both the US Treasury secre- 
tary, Robert Rubin, and the 
IMF’s manag in g director. Ml- 


News in brief 


rhei Camd essus, are known to 
be fearfol of the consequences 
for the global economy if 
japan fells to act Japan's 
economy is in recession and, 
although toe proposed tax 
and stimulus package may 
provide a respite this year, it 
is by no clear that Mr 

Hashimoto has convinced his 
country’s power brokers that 
planned fiscal cuts should be 
rescinded. Moreover, the IMF 
believes that the Japanese 
banks have taken for too long 
to tackle their underlying 
problems, which it now seems 
wjQl be compounded by events 
in Indonesia. 

The numbers are startling 
for Japan but not that com- 
forting for the rest of toe 
western banking system, 
either. Japanese banks, toe 
very same banks that are 
struggling with their own 
huge Internal bad-debt prob- 
lem, are the biggest lenders to 
Indonesia, with some 
S23.14 billion (£142 billion) cf 
loans outstanding as of June 
1997, when the crisis began. 
Put another way, it is Japa- 
nese assets, from shopping 
centres to office blocks and 
factories, which are being 
torched by the rioters. There 
are other equally alarming 
measures of Japanese In- 
volvement: according to the 
Indonesian authorities, some 
40 per cent of the debt held by 
Indonesian companies is 
owed to Japanese entities. 


T HE Bank of Tokyo-Mitsu- 
bishi alone has $3.18 bil- 
lion of lending to Indone- 
sia, of which about half is to 
Japanese companies operat- 
ing in the country. In corpo- 
rate terms It seemed entirely 
sensible for Japan to move Its 
manufacturing offshore to 
cheaper labour areas such as 
Indonesia. However, by con- 
triving to keep the Suharto 
style of family capitalism in 
place, Tokyo has been com- 
pile it in allowing events to 
reach the present level of pub- 
lic disorder and strategic 
threat It is not only Japanese 
banks that have been affected. 
Those UK lenders which have 
beens so Mas& about the East 
Asia crisis, claiming that 
their experience in the region 
will protect them from big 
debt writeoffs, are also ex- 
posed now. HSBC estimated 
at the end of December that it 
bad $1.8 billion on loan to In- 
donesia; Standard Chartered 
has interests there and toe 
Royal Bank of Scotland, de- 
spite the provisions it has 
made already, could face fur- 
ther exposure. 

Indeed, much of the eco- 
nomic stabilisation for the 
region which has been put in 
place by the IMF and others 
has been dependent on Japa- 
nese finance, with Tokyo pro- 
viding $s billion of the 
$40 billion rescue package, 
the first tranche of $1 billion 
being intended to replenish 
the country’s foreign ex- 
change reserves. However, it 
may be Japan’s own reserves 
which need replenishing 
soon. Despite interventions in 
the Foreign exchange markets 
and toe pronouncements of 
the Group of Seven, the yen is 
close to its weakest level in 
history, at 135 to the dollar. 
The stock market Is equally 
sick, with the Nikkei index 
edging down towards the 
15,000 mark (against 28,181 at 
its peak in December 1989), 
while other leading equity 
markets are dose to all-time 
highs. The markets plainly 
believe that Japan is on toe 
edge of an abyss: Indonesia is 
pushing it that m uch closer. 
The other industrial 
countries cannot now naim it 
is simply East Asia’s prob- 
lem. Prolonged recession and 
disinflation in Japan repre- 
sent a siren which win be 

Bo unding loud end clear in 

Bi rmingham this weekend. 


Allied Carpets 
takes a beating 

More than £40 million was 
wiped off the value of Allied 
Carpets yesterday after Brit- 
ain's second largest home fur- 
nishings retailer said that 
profits for 1997-98 would be 
considerably below last year's 
£16.2 million. 

Ray Netherc ott, managing 
director, said sales over the 
Easter holiday were lOper 
cent down on last year, the 
first May bank holiday was 
below expectations and the 
"difficult” trading co nditions 
would continue for the 
remaining six weeks of the 
company’s year. 

Allied's shares sank more 
than 30 per cent and would 
have fallen further had Mr 
Nethercott not promised to 
maintew toe final dividend at 
last year’s level. The group’s 
shares have tallen 70 per cent 
in the past 18 months. 

News Corp enters fray 

The $4 billion race for control 
of US educational publisher 
Simon & Schuster broadened 
yesterday after Rupert Mur- 
doch’s News Corporation 
entered toe running in un- 
likely league with the former 
“junk bond” king Michael 


Milken. Pearson, publishers 
of the Financial Times, is al- 
ready in the running with the 
American leveraged buy-out 
specialist Hicks Muse Tate & 
Furst, and Houg hton Mifflin 
Co is in liaison with the US 
buy-out firm Kohlberg, Kra- 
vis Roberts. 

£262,000 water bSU 

Three Valleys Water com- 
pany has paid £288,000 in an 
out-of-court compensation 
settlement with eight workers 
who were sacked after they 
refused to accept reduced 
terms and conditions. The 
settlement, reached after the 
sackings were opposed by the 
GMB union, involves pay- 
ments ranging from £28^00 to 

£42200. 

Sky pilots movies 

Sky Television has signed a 
deal with World Productions 
to make three films as part of 
its strategy of boosting origi- 
nal production. The films will 
be shown on Sky's film chan- 
nels next year, having been 
selected for production by 
general manager, broadcast- 
ing, Elisabeth Murdoch and 
head of programming James 
Baker. World Productions is 
behind TV series for the BBC 
such as This Life and 
BaHykissangeL 
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Finance 

At the St James’ infirmaiy I 


Football is not what 
Newcastle’s directors 
will really bethinking 
about at Wembley. 
JULIA FINCH reports 


T HE directors' box < 
at Wembley sta- ] 
dium will be sim- 1 
mering with ten- 
sion this : 

afternoon. 

Wealthy men will sit shoulder 
to shoulder, muttering po- 
litely. but thinking only of 
tactics and victory. 

The gentlemen in question 
are not the respective direc- 
tors of Newcastle United and 
Arsenal; they are all Newcas- 
tle men. The tactics they are 
considering have nothing to 
do with flat back fours and 
sweeper systems; the victory 
thev have in mind is unre- 
lated to the Cup Final. 

For, as soon as today's 
match is over, a new board- 
room row is set to erupt at St 
James’ Park. 

Win, lose or draw, Newcas- 
tle will be back In the news in 
the coming days as company 
chairman Sir Terence Harri- 
son attempts to impose his au- 
thority and force the Hall 
family, which controls 57 per 
cent of Newcastle United pic, 
to give up control of the dub 
they hauled — and financed | 
— from Division Two to Pre- 
miership glamour. 

The confrontation, deliber- 
ately delayed until after 
todav’s match, is expected to 
resuit in either Sir Terence or 
Sir John Hall cutting all ties 
with the club. Both are tough 
operators. Neither will give 
way easily. A source dose to 
the dub said; "There will 
probably be some very nasty 
scenes. We are expecting 

some blood on the carpet" 

For the shareholders who 
invested In the dub when it 
made its stock market debut a 
year ago the 12 -month history 


of Newcastle as a public com- 
pany has been a bad scene. 
The shares have slid remorse- 
lessly, there have been almost 
as many boardroom resigna- 
tions as Alan. Shearer goals; 
the team’s fortunes have 
waned; arid there have been a 
distasteful number of large 
cheques bandied around. 

Chief executive Freddie 
Fletcher, and two other direc- 
tors, who have since quit; 
were given £1-1 million 
“thank-you payments” for 
steering the dub to the stock 
market. One of those two, 
Mark Corbidge, banked 
£800,000 for just eight months 
work before quitting. 

Other directors shared 
£4 million in pre-float 
payouts. Even, former man- 
ager Kevin Keegan, who quit 
btfore the dub joined the 
stock market, received a 
£1 million float bonus. 

Now, after Newcastle v 
Arsenal, we are about to 
watch Harrison v Hall. Each 
side haR its own supporters 
In the public battle, repre- 
senting "Newcastle Football 
Club” and its chairman. Sir 
John Hall, is an ex-Sun repor- 
ter who now works for a firm 
of Glasgow media consul- 
tants. Meanwhile Newcastle 
United pic — the dub’s parent 

rwnpany — and Sir Terence 
have employed a top firm of 
, city spin doctors. 

The new row is directly 
, linked to the scandal which 
L engulfed the dub in March, 
r At that time the dub’s two 
r ipnH ing shareholders, Doug- 
’ las Hall — Sir John’s son — 
) and dub chairman Freddie 
t Shepherd, were the target of a 
i Sunday newspaper expose, in 
f which they allegedly boasted 



St James* Park, the football club’s stadium on the hill at Gallowgate, — — 


.... Tyn. 


abotrt fi waning the dub's fans 
and made disparaging 
remarks about the women of 
the North-east. , 

It was also claim ed that the 
duo referred to star striker 
Alan Shearer as “Mary Fop- 
pins” and bragged about their 
aerial sexual conquests and 
European brothel-creeping. 

The two made a public apol- 
ogy and fled the country. Had 
Newcastle still been a private 


family company they could 
have lain low and waited for 
the furore to die down. But 
public companies demand 
higher standards. 

The sex, drugs and rip-off 
allegations were repellent to 
the three high-profile busi-. 
ness men who had. bjpen 
drafted onto the Newcastle 
board as non-executive direc- 
tors at flotation to provide 
credibility and expertise. 


The trio had excellent cre- 
dentials. Sir Terence, a for- 
mer chief executive of Rdfls- 
Royce and chairman of 
construction group Alfred 
McAlpine, was appointed 
non-executive chairman. He 
was Joined by Denis Cassidy, 
theifbrmer boss of Bodding- 
toh’s brewery, and John 
Mayo, the bright young fi- 
nance director of GEC. 

life-long Newcastle Cans, 
they had leapt at the chance 
to sit in the directors' box at 
St James' Park. They had not 
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Life, the 



universe and 
everything: 

(Programmes don’t 
come any bigger). 


runs a unit trust specialising 
In football shares, has never 
invested in Newcastle pre- 
cisely because of the Hall fam- 
ily’s control. 

Sir Terence believes the 
role of chairman of the foot- 
ball club (as opposed to the 
company) is an old-fashioned 
anachronism which serves 
only as a status symbol. He 
wants Sir John ousted and 
the post abolished. Sir John, 
however, has other ideas. Ac- 
cording to sources close to the 
club, it is a far from foregone 


conclusion that he will step 
down at the end of this 
month, as Sir Terence wishes. 

His PR men don’t even ac- 
knowledge he was appointed 
only until the end of this 
month, insisting he agreed 
only “to review his situation”. 

The Halls are Car from keen 
on reducing their family 
stake in the business, espe- 
cially as the current share 
price is hovering around 90p 
— a third down on last year's 
float price, cutting the value 
of the Hall family’s stake by 
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£35 million- Neither is the 
family prepared to escape the 
attention paid to the club by 
making an offer to other 
shareholders and taking the 
dub private again. 

One thing is certain. Non- 
executive director John Mr 
Mayo has had . enough. "I 
thought it' would 'be ton," be 
has been reported as saying. 
“It isn’t” He Is quitting. 

With two new non-execu- 
tives drafted in to represent 
the Douglas Hall and Shep- 
herd shareholdings, that 
leaves just two true indepen- 
dents on the board — Messrs 
Harrison and Cassidy. 

Even those battle lines are 
blurred, as Mr Cassidy is said 
to be quite sympathetic to Sir 
John Hall’s position. 

Some speculate he may 
even emerge as chairman, 
which would be ironic given 
that only six months ago he 
was ousted as rhairma n of the 
Liberty store group by con- 
trolling family shareholders. 

Either way, the next fort- 
night will be decisive. New- 
castle will emerge either as a 
respectable, conventionally- 
run organisation with a 
strong chairman or as a com- 
pany no professional Investor 
would touch. 

Whichever, the result of the 
boardroom battle will cer- 
tainly have a longer-term ef- 
fect on the future of the club 
than the result of the Cup 
Final 
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Solution No. 8748 


LEADING EDGE. In the first of a new series Geoff Watts 
examines the latest theories on the formation 
of galaxies and the glue that holds all matter together. 
Thursday evenings from 21 Nay, 9.02 - 9.30. 
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Across 

1 Teaching establishment (6) 

4 Ally (6) 

9 The Archbishop of 

Canterbury, officially (7) 

10 Reject (5) 

11 Finished (5) 

12 White art (7) 

13 Saturated (Tl) 

18 Ardent Semitic language (7) 
20 Pinafore (5) 

22 Slacken (5) 

23 Italian wine (7) 

24 Obtain — safe (B) 

25 Calm, placid (6) 
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sive and very interested in mabng. 
Other zoologists began ohserv- 


nonoflove: it began to look -very 

much like any other form of mam - 


— tits, budgerigars and other 
little birds — were discovered to be 
more like some ConserrativeMPs, 
ever in search of abit on the side. 
Other scientists have been comr 
paring troops ofbaboons, with 
observations of the health and star 
tos ofWliitehall civil servants. 
Faintly alarmingly they found the 
same nattem: the hieher the ner- 


ceived status ofthe individual, the 
better the health and life 
expectancy. 

Where then does this leave us? 
Are we in feet little more than 
sophisticated versons of the Atlas 
moth? And do conversation, 
courtship, romance, and a good 
dinner sta nice restaurant count 
for littl e in comparison with the 
primal imperative of our armpits? 

M ash, an ultra- 

trendy bar in the 
dense traffic 
jungle north of 
Soho in central 
London, seemed 
as good aplace as any to put Cut- 
ler's extravagant claims to the test 
The bar has its own micro-brew- 
ay, and makes a delirious beer 
which is the colour of fresh straw. 
More importantly, Mash boasts an 
attractive clientele oflissom young 
women. Would, then, Athena 
Pheromone lOXwork? 

In a mood of quiet expectancy, Z 
mired the additive with my regular 
aftershave, slapped it all oven and 
hopped into a cab. I$ythe time I 
arrived, the bar was three-quarters 
fall 1 ordered a beer. Then I stood 
around, ad miring the kitsch mural 
opposite, of young seventies hip- 
stem dressed in over-the-top sum- 
mer gear and loon wear. 

Four feet away, three young 
women were engaged in conversa- 
tion. Strangely, they failed to 
notice me. I -waited a bit longer for 
the lOXto kick in. And a bit longer. 
After 40 minutes, I gave up. This, 
the manufacturers would claim, 
was because I had not been wear- 
ing 10X for several weeks. And 
besides, results are not g ua r antee d 
for every man. 

At the Marquis of Granby pub 
nearby, the crowd was more 
drunken and had spilled out on to 
the pavement to enjoy another 
sweltering May evening- Chelsea 
were only minutes away from 


would seal their victory over V£B 
StuttgartintheEurop^Ciip- 
Winners’ Cup. Tb my left, idling in 
the road, a group of young women 
were espoying their second and 
fhfrd gtassfis of dry white wine. 
Had they noticed anything special 
about me, I ventured? Ho, it tranr* 
spired, they bad not. 

Fiona and Nadia confirmed 
what Professor Chris Perrins, adis- 
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University, bad pointed out earlier: 
that humans were unusual in the 
animal world in their acute 



ism, the religious urge, platonic 
love, even tight white shorts. The 
philosopher Daniel Dennett sub 1 
sequendy announced that Dar- 
winism was “the best idea anyone 
ever had*. 

Recent books have used evolu- 
tionary theory to explain black 


of this universe rather than others. 
It has also been used to explain 
language itself and, as a corollary 
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1^7*“ apirna l nature 

been used to explain infanticide, 
rape and coalition-building. 

Most zoologists, however, shy 
a way H orn drawing the ultimate 
Darwinian conclusion that when 
we commit crime, or vote for one 
particular party rather than 
another, or prefer Jeffrey Archer's 
povefatothaseofMetvynBia gg. it 

pfl dowji tn wniprm] pfts pirvn c 

What humans do is a product not 
simply of “instinct” — whatever 
that is — but upbringing, peer 
pressure and received culture. 
Somethings about human 
behaviour d efy any one sim- 
ple interpretation. 

And so back to Cutler and her 
10X pheromones. Are there really 
human pheromones that operate 
in the way insect pheromones do? 
At Cutler's Athena Institute of Bio- 
medical Research, the answer 
appears to be yes. Here, afaint 
rustling can almost be heard in the 
corridors — the rustling ofbig 
money being made. In 1993, Cut- 
ler launched a synthetic 
pheromone additive for women, 
AthenalO:13, designed to enhance 
womens sexual attractiveness to 
men. Scientists took the 
pheromones from a healthy, sexu- 
ally active woman in bernud- 
twenties. They then synthetically 




laboratory, and put the creation 
into a raffier boring bottle. 

Hie results were a triumph for 
human credulity: $1 million-worth 
of 10:13 sold in nine months, with- 
om any advertising, nt made my 
husband wild,’ Thehnafrom New 
Jersey gushed, in a testimonial 
posted on the Internet. "We were 
travelling to Florida for the winter 

in our Soft motor page 14 1 
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Don’t read Nick Hornby’s new book!" 


THE LAi.E BOOK continu 


es with Mick Hornby's "About A. Bey." the story cf Wilt a serial seducer with a neve 

VVst-kdnv evening. from Monday 13 May. 2K.30 - 
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YOU’LL SEE THINGS DIFFERENTLY. 


















Farrakhan — falsa mesaiah or victim of a welf-orchestrated ca 



Smallweed 



j having 1 

1 only 15-131 


And it only 

1 a sense thh 

1 since to an 

.^Babit spurious, 

Wimbledon, 


I NAN ELEGANT 17th century 

ruin a mile or two out of 

Heckmon dwSke, a shameless 
denri -mondaine was intertwin- 
ing--. . , 
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of alarmist 
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Should we lift the ban 
on Louis Farrakhan? 


Yes^ No 


he met tiie Home Secretary) as 
well as much of the Caribbean and 
Africa. Many of those jurisdictions 
have similar race hate andimmi- 


Peter 

Herbert 

Lawyer 


Dear Rabbi Boteach, 



ter Farm, tiie then Home Secre- 
tary, Douglas Hurd, issued a ban 
on the leader of the Nation of 
Islam, Minister Loins Farrakhan, 
from entering the UK. It was 
believed that his statements gave 
"reasonable cause to believe that if 
he came to the UK, he "would be 
Kkely to cause racial disharmony 
and possibly commit the offence of 
inciting racial hatred". 

Without the presence ofMinis- 
ter Farrakhan, "racial harmony* 
has proved an elusive concept for 
many African, Caribbean and 
Asian people. No African-Ameri- 
can firebrand caused the murder 
of Stephen Lawrence, Rohit Dug- 

gal, Kuhallab Axamesh, Rolan 
Adams, the unlawful killing of 
Oliver Pryce and Shiip Lapite. 
These acts were the work ofhome- 
grown racism. 

Since 1986 the exclusion order 
has been maintained on the basis 
that Ids presence in the UK would 
not be conducive to the "public 
good” The MP Benue Grant and 
the Society of Black Lawyers 
de cided las t October to challenge 
the ban and to ask for whose “pub- 
lic” and for whose “good” it has 
been maintained. It is time for the 
blade communi ty to hear for our- 
selves what we are supposed to 

fear. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peter Herbert 

The Sodety ofBlack Lawyers 

Dear Peter Herbert, 

As head of a Jewish organisation 
which had an African-American 

president for a year, I am entirely 
sympathetic to your goal of achiev- 
ing racial equality in Britain and 
ending the appalling outrages you 
describe. But Louis Farrakhan is a 
false messiah. 


by Afr ican- Americans in the US 

were achieved under a giant oflove 
and tolerance named Martin 
TiTth ftrKmg-nat a racist bigot like 
Louis Farrakhan, who substitutes 

hatred of the Made race for hatred 
of the Jewish race, as weD as 
homosexuals and welfare mothers. 
His anti-Semitic speeches are leg- 
end, tabafKng JiidaKm a “gutter 
religion* describing Jews as 


Back to basic 
instincts 


I page IS home. We have now 
n icknam ed it the I/we Shack." 

"What a difference,” Jan, 
another happy customer from Ari- 


“bloodsuckers”, calling Israel an 
“outlaw state” and describing 
Hitler as “a very great man” In 
April, Farrakhan blamed Catholics 
for racial attacks in Connecticut, 
rlaimingtliji f t Catholicism “has 
been fry white people, for white 
people to subject blade people to a 
white kind of theology that strips 
us of ourselves”. His disciples have 
called the Pape an “anti-Christ” 

A flyer promoting a speech by a 
Farrakhan disciple desorbed the 
speaker as “The White Mans 
Worst Nightmare” ; it advertised 
tickets as $7 for students, and $15 
for “Zfonists, Unde Tbms and 
other white supremadsts”. 

In 1996, Fhrrakhan told Libyans 
Gadafy— who pledged $1 billion 
to Farrakhan’s political activities — 
that God woidd “destroy” America, 
“the nation of Satan” and likened 
the pH$it ofthe Iraqi people “to 
what Jews endured in Nazi death 
camps". 

Allowing Farrakhan to incite 
racial hatred in Britain is the last 
thing we need. 

Yours sincerely, 

Rabbi Shmuley Boteach 
L’Cfcaim Society 

Dear Shmuley, 

Minister Farrakhan has been 
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campaign oflies and alarmist 
propagandafromtheUS me di a ..He 
was targeted todiscrEdit bis associ- 
ate, the Reverend Jesse Jad<son, in 

his 1980s bidforlhe Democratic 


Many of the comments attrib- 
uted to the minister are newspaper 

headlines which bear little or no 
relation to what he actually says. 

No religion or nation state is 
above criticism nor should it be. 
The State oflsrad has sought to 
inflict the suffering of its own birth 
on the occupied territories in the 
name of freedom, while ignoring 
UN resolutions and the terms of 
the Oslo accord. 7b that extent, the 
State of Israel is acting in breach of 
international law. 

The Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, learnt that any critic of Israel 
is likely to be labelled an an ti- 

Semitewhen he visited the Har 
Homa settlement on the West 
Bank. 

Minister Farrakhan recently vis- 
ited Canada and Australia (where 


What motivates Cutler is not 
money (though 10X seems likely to 
generate lots of it), rather a variety 
of what could be described as old- 
fashioned hedonistic feminism. 
“My research has consistently 

focused on what behaviour women 


has not been banned from any 
other country in the world, not 
even Israeli Has the UK such a 
fragile state of race relations that 
we would fell on our swords ifhe 
arrives? I think not As the song 
says, he ain't heavy; he’s my 
brother. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peter 

Dear Peter, 

The Nation aflslam does not hide 
its prejudices. Its founder, Farad 
Muhammad, taught that the white 
race was produced thousands of 
years ago in a felled laboratory 
experiment by an evil wizard 
named Yacub. 

There are scores of recent anti- 
Semitic Farrakhan outbursts such 
as his statement an March 19, 

399 5, that during the Holocaust, 
Tittle Jews died while big Jews 
made money. littie Jews [were] 

Jews washed therm^es with it.” 

How would you fed about pub- 
lications suggesting that the 
enslavement ofblacks was due to a 
genetic i nferi o rity, rather than a 
crime against humanity? 

But why not at least decry Far- 
rakhan's crimes against blacks? He 
recently appointed M ohammad 
Abdul Aziz, one of the men con- 
victed of assassinating Malcolm X, 
to lead his Harlem temple. Indeed, 
Malcolm Xk widow, Betty 
Shabazz, maintained that Far- 
rakhan had played a role in her 
husband’s death and “wore it as a 
badge ofhonour”. Farrakhan had 
earlier acknowledged he “hdped 
create the atmosphere” that 
encouraged Malcolm Xk MDers. 

The State of Israel is the only 
democracy in the Middle East, and 
Arab legislators are elected to the 
Knesset Don't preach to me about 
Israel’s breath of the Oslo accords 
when 300 Israeli civilians have 
since been killed by FUlestinian 
bombs and the PIXD has yet to 
amend its charter calling for 
Israel’s destruction. 

But hatred for Israel is par for 
the course for a su pporter ofFar- 
rakhan, a man whose recent 27- 
day world tour took him to no less 
than five countries described by 
the US as government sponsors of 
te r rorism: Libya, Iran, Iraq, 

Sudan, and Syria. 

Yours sincerely, 

Shmuley 

DearShmuteK , 

Islaraophobia continues to be a 
feature of the US political scene. 
One does not have to condone 
anti-Semitism or intolerance to 
aigue the ban on Minister Far- 
rakhan should be lifted. The black 


community has a right to decide 

for itsetfwho it shall hear in what 
manner and at what time. 

TheNationoflslamhasbeena 
force for positive action within the 
African-American community; 




promoting the nud ear 
blade fem%. The MflHon Man 
March was the largest and most 
peaceful demonstration in the his- 
tory of the US, bringing together 
African-Americans, Christians, 
Jews, Muslims and atheists. 

The baais both unreasonable 
and unlawful because there has 
not been afiir and conastant 
application of the law. This govern- 
ment has not sought to ban the 
racist Jean-Marie Le Pen, nor any 
other fascist leader from Europe. 
Sirmlariy no leader of the PLO, 
Hamas or any member of the gov- 

erments cited as sponsors of state 
terrorism have ever been treated 
tins way. 

It is evident that ifMr Far- 
rakhan were white and Christian 
there would be no ban— it is 
therefore a dear example of pater- 
nalistic British racism. When 
meeting president Nelson Man- 
dela in January 1996, Minister 
Farrakhan summed up his own 
views when he said: “We will find 
that the woret enemy of man and 
mankind is neitherhlack or white, 
Christian, Jew or Muslim. The 
worst enemy of all Is ignorance.” 

Yours in the struggle, 

Peter 

Dear Peter, 

Racial equality is not asditazy 
struggle, but rather one which 


all who suffer its pernicious effects. 
Ymr desire to bolster the black 
struggle at the expense of Jew- 
hatred and homosexual-bashing is 
troubling. 

Democracy is a fragile thing 
which must always be protected. 
A totally open society, in which 
any form of incitement is justified 
in the name office speech, is the 
liberalism of fools. Remember, 
Hitier was elected by democratic 
means. 

Minister Farrakhan's disciples 
have served as relentless agitators 
who have largely undermined 
black/white relations at American 
university campuses. We cannot 
aflowthisto happen in Britain. A 
just society harbours zero toler- 
ance for intolerance. 

Any benefits Nation oftslam 
may have brought to black society 
are quashed by the unforgiveable 
crime of bunting innocent African- 
American youth to racism. 

1 take your weB-made point 
' about racists of Farrakhan s ilk like 
Le Fen. They too should be harmed 
from en teri ng a country justly 
renowned for decency and feir play. 

Goodbye my brother, 

Shmuley 


prevail on you to abandon this 
line of argument and do me the 
honour of replying to the rea- 
soned defence of pedantry 

which appeared in this space 

last week while Smallweed was 
disporting himself on overseas 

SmattzDeed responds with ddigfat- 
JilL old-world courtesy. Why, cer- 
tainly, and of course. I read 
what yon wrote with interest. It 
seems to me that pedantry as _ 
defined by Haztitt and Anden is 
utterly to be commended. The 
trouble is that the pedantry of 
today no longer meets those _ 
standards. It has descended into 
mere nit-picking. Your yourself 
are a fine example of that. Nit- 
picking about grammatical 
improvisations — the life-blood, 
it can be argued, of the lan- 


are dearly intended as flights of 
fancy: nit-picking about art, lit- 
erature, music — everything, 
indeed, which, if pursued in 
exuberant freedom, makes _ 
these lives of ours worth Irving. 
My advice to you in this festive 
season is this: pick fewer nits, 
my friend. 

A nit writes: I wholly en dorse 
this sensible, public-spirited 
and long overdue advice. 

A SI WAS saying: there is 
jubilation at the east end 
of Essex over the confir- 
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Manningtrec. Its ento*ly 
delightful- It is also, quite 
todfeputably, a town, not a 
village. Its claim to towns p 

appears to have tamed on 

p^ofthat Manningtree had 
been chartered some 7 00y™ 

ago to hold a market. Butto 
Smallweed there’s an even more 
telling proofi its towmshness. 

TtooSn often find towmshness 

in villages, of coarse. 
Hurstpierpoint in Sussex is a 

taste its townxshness. Remark 
ably in these times, Man- 

ningtree has a Crown Post 
Office, too, which even 
Wimbledon hasn’t. That, I 
imagine, clinches it- 








the entire course of this pen 
portrait I have at 


■ very last year 



I our memories about the 


through its course, even 
high summer 














The Readers’ Editor on... creeping Amencanisms 

Don’t think of it as art 


lan Mayes 

Opendoor 



C AN YOU read the Guardian 
without tripping over 
Americanisms? Do you 
notice Americanisms? Do you care 
if you do — you may actually like 
them? I only ask because earlier 
this week I had a letter from a 
reader who said that if we did not 
stop dropping the definite article 
before titles lure prime minister he 
would have to drop the Guardian. 

He did not wish to read about 
“Prime Minister Tony Blair" — or 
worse, to read about something 
that someone “told Prime Minister 
Blair" — but he didn't mind read- 
ing about “Ae Prime Minister, 
Tony Blair". He wanted some reas- 
surance, not only that we chose our 
words carefiiBy but that when we 
abandoned them we did it with 
equal care. 

Does the absence of the definite 
article amount to an American- 
ism? I think it often does: Prime 
Minister Blair, as in President 
Clinton. There, I suspect, lies the 
attraction. But whether it does or 
does not, do we condemn or con- 
done it? I checked the response to 
this absent article with a few peo- 
ple around the office and it was 
condemned in varying degree by 
most of them. Yet there it is, nearly 
everyday: an adopted device that 
helps to keep the language we use 
in tile newspaper away from the 
language that the average reader 
would use, or indeed the language 
that we would use ourselves when 


zona, miiea, iBemcouiwoucsiu 
fly ing around me like bees to a 

boaeypot.” 

Two years later, Cutler returned 

to the marketing fray with Athena 

Pheromone lOXfbrmen. Its 
nnashamed purpose was “to _ 
increase the romantic atte n tion 
you receive from women” The sci- 
entists went bads to the aunpit 
Tlila time the armpit of ufit, sexu- 
ally vigorous young roan in his 
middle twenties. 

“My wifedoes tilings she would 
never have done before," S amm y & 
happy 10 X customer from Taiwan, 
dedared. “We are talking about 
science here, notfantasyf Cutler 

insists. But is she? 


power, wen-bemg, vitality and sex- 
ual pleasure,” she says. 

Others, though, question both 
her methodology and her conclu- 
sions. The 10 X trial was carried 
out with researchers from the 
department ofhealth and nutri- 
tion science at Brooklyn College, 
New York, and the department of 
psychology at San Francisco State 
University. Volunteers — aged 25 
to 42 — were carefully screened to 
make sure theypossessed ade- 
quate social skifls. Over an ei^it- 
week period they were asked to 
document their sexual experiences 
— categorising them in six specific 
levels: affectionate behaviour or 
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dates; informal, spontaneous 
dates; sleeping next to a romantic 
oartaen sexual intercourse: and 
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shave mated with IQJLThe other 
21 men formed a placebo group 
and ware given unadulterated 
aftershave. The report has been 
greeted with some scoffing in acad- 
emic quarters- "Ftn very scqjtical," 
Dr Luc&Thrin, a bio-physicist at 
University College, London, says. T 
find it very hard to believe. Human 


And yet little bits of evidence 
keep popping up all the same. 


Even in the murky field of 
pheromones, there is evidence 
whidi looks IQreamechaEusm for 
the survival of the species. In 
March, scientists in Chicago found 
the first sotid proof thathumans 
can communicate by pheromones. 
They demonstrated that odourless 
scente from one woman can influ- 
encethe menstrual cycle of another, 


Memo to 
self: try new 
shoes next 
time . . . Luke 
Harding, 
wreathed in 
pheromones, 
is left alone 
in the bar 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
SEAN SMITH 


Other academics dismiss Cut- 
ler!s findings as old hat. "It was 
done some years ago," says Dr 
Helena Cronin of the London 
School ofEconomics and one of 
Britain's leading Darwinians. 
“Women were given sweaty T- 
shirts that men had worn fora few 
days, and were asked to choose 
those they found the most attrac- 
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synchromaty.when 
wmien who live together find their 
eyries will coincide. 


a tt ra ct ive one. What individual 
women chose as tiie most attractive 
was, interestingly, the one that 


speaking or writing to a friend. 
Nevertheless we subscribe to a 
common delusion that it is 
demotic. 

One colleague suggested that , 

the main reason for dropping the j 
definite article, at least at the 
beginning of reports, was the old 
newspaper anxiety to avoid start- | 
ing every story in the paper with it 
The cure, however, is sometimes 
worse than the disease, producing ! 
what the same colleague called, 

“the abominable habit of using 
nouns as adjectives before people's 
names". Here are two e xamp les 
from a recent issue: ULSTER 
Unionist leader David Trim ble 
faces the loss; CONVICTED child 

I killer Sidney Cooke. 

Another reason, my colleague 
argues, is the unquestioning con- 
tinuation of a habit that he believes 
started before the second worid 
war when it was necessary to save 
overseas telegraph costs. If you left 
out the word the often enough you 
saved a lot of money. The hrait, he 
suggests, survived the period of 
wartime newsprint rationing 
(when the absent the saved space) 
to become accepted style in first 
the tabloids and then the broad- 
sheets — accepted up to a point, 
that is. 

Iam not sure what to say about 
all this. Open a newspaper and you 
may see language in a state of strug- 
gle and flux. We are meant to exer- 
cise an intelligent control over it, 

Coincidentally with the arrival 
of the letter pleading for the return 
of the the I noticed a couple of 
other things which jarred badly. 

One was a reference in an article 
about Rome, in our Saturday 
Travel section, to the city's “main 
shopping drag". The other was a 
reference to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in last weeks profile of 
him in this section, as Rev Qarey 
(no definite article, no friendly 
George). 

The writer ofthe Rome piece 

insists that the word “drag" in the 
sense in which she used it, is in her 


came from the men whose immune 

system was most different from 
thdr own. So they were choosing a 

man least like themselves, with 

respect to immune system." 

The point, Darwinians would 
say, is that the women showed an 
innate preference for a partner 
whose genes would, when mixed 
with their own, endow any future 

chfldreu with better survival 
equipment There have been other 
experiments. Women given 
choices of soaked T-shirts have 
also traded to select not just those 

wombymales,buttothendis- 
c rimm ate in favour of these fro m 
bigger, stronger or fitter males. 

Earlier philosophers used to 
evoke the divine origins of man to 

esqplam the check humans seem to 
keep on their “lower" or animal 

natttte. Post- Darwinian believers 

would stiff evoke God as an expla- 
nation for the obvious difference 

between humans and chim- 
panzees. Chimpanzee researchers 
are not so sure that humans are 
verydififerent: they have detected 
political parties, altruism, adultery 


normal spoken vocabulary 
(although her mother, she said, 
rather too pointedly 1 thought, 
hated it). The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary describes it as US slang for 
street or road as in “the main drag". 
The New Shorter OED describes it 
simply as slang dating from the 
mid-T9tb century. Why ■ would a lit- 
erate British writer introduce it 
into a description ofRome? 

The Archbishop's truncated 
title is either an Americanism — 
“let’s put our hands together fin: 
Reverend Carey" — giving him a 
touch ofthe Southern Baptist, or 
the product of a mistaken idea that 
Rev exists as an acceptable British 
form, or (roost likely here) a glitch 
in the writing or editing. In the 
context in which the reference 
occurs, the vicar, as he was then, 
should have been called Dr Carey. 

We frequently get these thing s 
wrong even though there is dear, 
up-to-date guidance in a chapter 
in CrockfoixTs Clerical Dictionary 
1998/99, called Howto address 
the clergy. Incidentally, it tells us 
that Reverend, Rig ht, Reverend, 
Very Reverend, Most Reverend, 
and Venerable, whether abbrevi- 
ated or not, should always be pre- 
ceded by the definite article. 

This does not play well to an 
audience of Guardian journalists, 

who tend to be sniffy about tides in 

any form and to mumble political 
objections as an excuse — a justifi- 
cation almost — for getting them 
wrong. Scandalous. 

We may aspire to accuracy and 
elegance, but this is after all a 
newspaper and we are after all 
journalists, m borrow — quite out 
of co ntext — the words of an 
admired American, James Agee: 
Above all else: in Gods name 
don’t think of it as Art." 

It is the pdtey ofthe GuanSan to correct 
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w. noao may 
contact the office of the Readers' Editor, 
Ian Mayes, by telephoning 0171 239 9589 
“tween 1 lam and 5pm, Monday to 
Froay. Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mafl: ' 
r6a “® T< ®9 u ®m ian.co.uk 


and conversation in groups of " 
chimpanzees. Altruism suddenly is 

not seen as a virtue: rather as a 

you-scratcfr-my- 

b^-ni-scratph-youre machinery- 
oo are we merely animals? The 
answer appears to be no. Even the 
most triumphal Darwinian con- 




^eredby the sdemific method 

ai one. A furious debate continues 
Jb*age as to how mark ofbtnnan- 


needy ®rolain, a dffito 
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^ttfind die mostdevastatinriy 
ask medSTwaSud 
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Homeward bound — emaciated allied priaone 

It’s so 


i of war pack their I 


t after being freed from a camp on Yokohama In ! 


sr 1945 


re sorry 


As the row over Japan’s treatment of POW s 
rumbles on, Timothy Garton Ash asks 
how we can forgive the sins of the past 


B ecause the Queen will 
honoorEmperorAki- 
hitoofJapaa with foe 
Order of the Garten for- 
mer prisoners of war 
propose to torn their backs on him 
and whistle Colonel Bogey as he 
rides down the Mall on May 26 . 
This, with its mixture of Cfflbert & 
Sullivan and the bitter memory of 
true honors, is a peculiarly British 
version of a problem that plagues 
countries all over the world. That 
problem is: how best to deal with a 
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torture and repression. Forgive and 
forget? Remember and avenge? Or 
something in between? 

These days most people would 
start by saying, “well, of course we 

must remembeT. And someone w£U 
surdy quote the philosopher 


Ludwig of Germany, Cbariesof 
France and T-nthar ofLothariDgain 
853 to foe Treaty ofLausanne in 
1923, solemnly required an act of 
forgetting between former enemies. 

In feet foe whole idea that 
nations s h ould s yste matically and 
publicly face up to foeir difficult 
pasfeh^ only become common- 
place $iiNtel9ki'5. The pioneer was 
Germany after Nazism. The Ger- 
mans were confronted with incon- 
trovertible evidence of foe unique 
honor of the Holocaust They were 
compelled tofece up to itby the vic- 
torious allies (among them foe 
Soviet Union, busy concealing evi- 
denceofits own crimes at home). 

The tortured conscience of mod- 


font those who forget the past are 
condemned to repeat it 

Its worth recalling that for much 
of recorded history foe answer usu- 


played a major part As a result, 
post-war West German leaders 
haverepealbedly^wlogisedmpub- 
Bc, paid compensation — although 
not t» everyone: some East Etuo- 


Just a few days after foe murder of 

Caesar, Cicero called for foemem- 
ocy of that terrible event to be con- 
signed to eternal oblivion: obUinone 


ing — and, at least since foe 1960s, 
made sure then own people knew 
all about foe past horrors. The con- 
trast with Japan is obvious. British 


The $20m 


tabloids msy still revive memories 
ofthe war against Hitler for football 
matches, but no one would think of 
protesting were the Queen to place 
the Order of the Garter round foe 
neck — or is it thigh? — ofFteskfoat 
Herzog of Germany. 

Partly, of course, foe difference is 
because British prisoners-of-ww 
and Chilian internees did not suffer 
as badly atfoehands ofthe Germans 
as they did in Japanese camps. But 
even the Pbles,wilM suffered terribly 
under German occupation, would 
probably not object to a comparable 
honour being given to the German 
head of state. 

Indeed, the classic example of 
an effective gesture of atonement 
— and altogether, one ofthe great 
symbolic moments of our times — 
comes from the relationship 
between Germany and Poland. 

On a grey December morning in 
1970, visiting Warsaw to sign a 
treaty opening a new chapter in 
relations between the two 
countries. Chancellor Willy 
Brandt fell to his knees before a 
monument to those who died in 
foe Warsaw ghetto rising: “I , 

simply did,” Brandt wrote in his 1 


ofthe A-list Tom Hanks, Arnold 


memoirs, “what people do when 
words fail them.* 

The gesture was so effective 
because it plainly came from foe 
heart, but also for two deeper rea- 
sons. First, the timing was perfect; 
ftcame at a moment when the two 
countries were deaxjy starting 
afresh. The trouble whh some of the 
more recent public apologies — like 
Ibny Blair’s apologyfbr Britain's 
part in foe Irish potato femme, or 
Bill C3inton's apology to Africa for 
foe slave trade — is that they imme- 
diately invite foe question "why 
now?”.. Why not 50 years agp, or 10 
years ago, or 10 years hence? That 
would alro be the trouble with any 
more far-reaching apology by foe 
Emperor of Japan — assuming that 
he were prepared to risk foe fury of 
foe natwnalistright, as Brandt did, 
and as he himselfhas done in mak- 
ing a partial apology to the Chinese 
victims of Japanese occupation- 
Second, Brandtk gesture was 
perfect because it was silent The 
trouble whh any verbalised apok^y ! 
is that a complicated history is j 

impossible to summarise in a few 
words- like the Japanese prime 

ministers letter of apology earlier 
folsyca^ztwzUgotooferforsonje, 
and not fer enough for others. So 
the perfect gesture is foe sflent one. 

If foe public atonement is forth- 
coming, what is foe victims’ part? 
Are they notfoen called upon to offer 


In feet, several years before 
Brandt fe&to his knees, the Polish 
CafooKcbifoops had written an 
extraordinary letter to their Ger- 
man counterparts saying Nve for- 
give you, and askfwfbrghraiess". 
Lastyear I spent several weeks in 
South Africa following the Ruth 
Commission around foe country, 
and watched Archbishop T\itu 
preach exactiythis message of for- 
giveness and reconciliation. More 
recently, he very publidy brought 
foe mother of the murdered Stom- 
pie to embrace Winnie Mandela, 
just after compelling evidence had 
been brought of Winnie’s involve- 
ment in the murder. 

But same of Ihe victims and their 
relatives in foe townships said to 
me: *We don’t like this. Only we 
have foe right to forgive, and we’re 
not yet ready to* I felt they must be 
right “Do not forgive,” wi iU» the 
great Rfch poet Zbigniew Horbert, 
Do notJbrgjxxJbrtTiilxf it is not 
inycruT power to Jbrgioe 
InthcnameoftfiojewhorFeir 
betrayed at dawn. 

Thexeh an important asymmetry 
here. Political and spiritual leaders 
can apologise cm behalf of their 


living near the bridge on the river 
Kwai, will find it in their hearts. 
Others never wQL 
Where does this leave us? No 
two cases are quite foe same. Bata 
few things can be said, with an eye 
not jnstto Britain and Japan but 
also to Northern Ireland. 


Not that people can, or should, 
qtriddyfoiget. Historical memories 
are long. The Scottish mofoer still 
says to her children “worse things 
happened on foe field of CuBoden'. 
Americans andMexkansstiD 
remember the Alamo. Not that vic- 


F irst, we need to know 
exactly what happened. 
Thdh commissions, good 
history written from open 
archives, mean that at 
feast the old guard— whether 
whites in South Africa, old Nazis in 
Germany, the mSftaiy in Argentina 
or ex-communists in Rnssia — can- 

pened. Getting the historical dirt 
out now also helps to ensure that a 
country's politics will not be 

haunted for decades byunsoh’ed 
mysteries, conspiracy theories, 
skeletons in presidential cup- 


foigive. That is not forus to 
demand. 

Nor should we expect some 
consummate “reconciliation” to 
follow in a fewweefcs, months, or 
even years. The timetable of recon- 
cQiation is measured in generations. 


able to accept foe unification of 
Germany was that be was the first 
post-war Soviet leader not to have 


Germany. 

What one can hope to achieve in 


has been labelled the Vkhy Syn- 
drome. 


to reconciliation. This is, of course, 
foe classic Christian prescription. 


themselves had no part. But no one, 
not an Archbishop, not a prime 
minister; not even a Qnee^ has the 
right to forgive on behalf 
ofthosewho suffered. Only the vic- 
tims have the right to forgive. Some, 
Hire the old British soldier who died 
tins week having spent his last yearn 


atonement and material compensa- 
tion to victims or foeir relatives, are 
important too, but timing and coa- 
text are crucial IfWeredone,tis 
best 'twere done quickly. And foe 
process needs to have a finite term. 
For the object is what in the jargon 


Film stars are overpaid. Who says so? 
A film star. Dan Glaistser reports 


IMS 

®W actre 


r hafsinanumber? worth it? 1 underneath.” Brave 

Qtnte a lot, according words, or foolish, some might say. 

Winona RydenThe Jmypresadent Martin Scorsese ws 
actress took adran- more guarded, but he did agree 


more guarded, bat he did agree 

. „ ~TT>, ofher status as a ‘ that^ome people are never satis- 

^^FestivaljraWtoattadtpay fied*.F2m8 can stiQ combine art 
foeSm industry. andnrofit, he insisted. *F2ms are 

^L^wwasnotnfon^t^eafor also bosinessbutfocy cannotbe 
rw/wT^er took the opposite r business rftbere is noart' 

d^ndingfess- Thefees. Isber^^Stanfsalariesbave 

^^fhfibi£Keststars,foesaid, taken ctffintoaxwfofirgalaxy, drag 
paiatom Fnr1 i lfi1 i r j eeo f emeffenbudEfits alone wifofocni 


stars, foesaid, taken off into axwfofirgalaxy, drag- 

Forfoepriceof ging film budgets along wifofoem. 

^^IT^£^havehxde,yt)U The higbest-iaidslarofaur time? 

Sf ® r, _ _ e . Sten forward Lfionarrio DiCaorio. 


=5»-Ssa23S 


seemypictnre 


‘^ifo foe words Ts she 


Step forward Leonardo DiCaprio, 
yours for amere 525 mflbon. 
Bunched bdnnd Leo arelhe pack 


Sylvester Stallone and Ibm Cruise, 
all command $20 million merely to 
step out ofthe txaHec. . . 

But befcanyoa shed atear for the 
poor boys, spare a thought for foe 
girls. ^ With a mere $LL5 million for 
Striptease, Demi Moore has good 
reason to feel aggrieved- Moore is 

out there on top with Juba Roberts, 
leavingfhe rest ofthe pack fer . 
behind. Sharon Stone, who 
appeared in Scorsese’s own Casino, 
can muster just $6-7 million. And 
Ryder is reported to be a $5 mflfion 
gh^ although she is prepared to 
take a axt: her latest project, a film 
about murdered Irish journalist 

Veronica Guerin has a budget of 
just $9 million. 

Although Scorsese refused to I 
join. Ryderis criticisms ofher follow 
thespians’ pay rate, he did s ugg est a 
way out ofthe morass oftdephane- 
nanfoer wages, “ffaproject is 
interesting enouA, actors are pre- 
pared to take a salary cut,” he said- 
AhyeSjfoeTrawcfeoptkx^ 
a Itevolta,' as foe industry dubs it, 

is either a bid to tetum to foe 
integrity of your artistic roots,©! a 
ploy to up your pay; depending on 
your degree of cynicism. 




thing ofagrowfo industry) is called 
“closure*. The whole point is that 
people should foenbeaWetonwwe 
on, with this chapter behind them. 


eryofhis $20 nriffion day job. 
Ikrantmo, howeven does not 
approve, hs disgusting that people 
like Travoha should get $20 mil- 
Hon a fihn, he said recently It was, 
he suggested, destroying movies, a 
view echoed by Scorsese, who says: 
There’s a danger that tire industry, 
but not the artistry, will explode.” 

Which is where, perhaps, some- 
one is atlast talking sense. The film 
industryis just that, an industry; 


Ryder haa her daws out for the Efces of Travolta and 1 


'Paydays 


Tfavolta, for those who haven't 1 importantly, as a newly hip cult 


and downs of popular culture, 
dropped from being a s tru t tin g 
snperstartofoedoricmLook 
Who’s Thlking and others as bad 
and less succtosfbL As the audience 


bucks started to dry up. This wes 

noticed by the entorprising director 
Quentin Tkrantino. He sensed Tnt- 


forapittencetoappearinhisqHC, 

Rdfion.^ The rest fe HolWwood 


respect and public acclaim. Just as 


again. His earnings, now at an 
average of around $20 million, are 
higher than ever. His Scientology 
e-metire tdls him he is very happy, 
very fulfilled and very rich. 

• Another star to have done a 
Ttavolta is Stallone, who lowered 
his $20 bfflioa price tag and 
increased his waisdme to do atum 
m Copland- Stallone wraked for the 
US equity rate of $3,800 a week; 
foe exercise did nottumhim into 
TVavoha. The poor man had to 
liudge dejectedly backtothe mis- 


wifo music, theme parks, pomog- 
rapby and foe rest ofthe leisure 
jungle. like any other modem 
business it is multi-national, 
owned by anonymous corporations 
with little notion ofart but ahigji 
awareness of profit The big 
players today are Sony, Seagram 
and suchlike, who are happy 
dealing with any product that 
is profitable. 

If at foe moment foeir fasdna- 
tion is with film, it is not because of 
any enchantment with going to foe 
movies. It is merdythat foeypro- 
vWeagreat platform for sellmg soft 
toys, burgers, dodungj CDsandall 
foe ofoCT paraphernalia of a 
co-ordinated Itasure strategy. And 
big stars receiving big paymens are 
just part of that pac k a ge - So foe 


ghosts ofthe past no longer bedevil 
the domestic politics and foreign 
relations of states. As for the peo- 
ples of those states, foeyvriD go on 
living, as wu ah do, in an ever- 
changing brew affect and myth, 

memory and forgetting — bat with 
the forgrtting slowly gaming the 
up p e r hand. 

“What is a nation?* asked the 
great ftendi historian Ernest 
Rman, and answered that it is a 
mixture ofshared memory and 
shared forgetting. Thre of nations, 
true ofthe relations between them. 

Timothy Garton Ash Is tha author of Ths 
Rio: A Pareonal Htatwy. 


I industiyeaqdodes, who cares? 

I People will stiD make films. And 
one lesson tbe example ofthe high 
earners teaches is lhatofthe 
inverse ratio between price and 
performance, not to mention 

quality. 

It could be dubbed Travolta^ 
law Ignoring the HkesofMary 
Reilly, the disastrous Julia Roberts 
filmthat earned her, if not the stu- 
dio, a pretty penny or Moorefe $12 
milKou for the execrable 
Striptease, Tfovoha is finding he is 
becoming caught once again. The 
more he is paid, it seems, the more 
lukewarm is bis public. For 
although he commands $20 
million a turn, bis reputation is 


last effort. Primary Colors, has 
under-performed at the box office, 
earning jnst $40 million since its 


vehide before that. Mad City, also 
dis a ppo i nted. IforThavolta, a lot is 
riding OQ his next film, AC5v3 
Action, due to open in the US on 
Christmas Day. 

Ifthat too flops, he could find 

and interact v^fo foe arty set 
once more. Boar once, less traty 
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Boswell’s Life of Johnson is the first great modem biography. Andrew O’Hagan 
three of today 7 s best literary biographers to discuss this towering work and the genre 


The 



T he most important 
day in the careers of 
James Boswell and 
Samuel Johnson 
happened 235 years 
ago today. It was the 
moment they met each other. 
This difficult encounter in a 
Covent Garden bookshop was 
the beginning ofa deep and very 
British onion. And like the best 
onions, it was made of the purest 
antipathy, transfigured with 
growing love. Here's how 
Boswell records the meeting in 
his Journal. 16 May 1763: “ . . . I 
drank tea at Davies’s in Russell 
Street, and about seven came in 
die great Samuel Johnson, 
whom I have so long wished to 
see. Mr Davies introduced me to 
him. As I knew his mortal 
antipathy to the Scots, I cried to 
Davies, ‘Don’t tell where I come 
from.' However, he said, ‘From 
Scotland.' ‘Mr Johnson,' said X. 
Tndeed I come from Scotland, 
bat 1 cannot help it.’ ‘Sir,’ replied 
he, ‘that, I find, is what a very 
great many of your countrymen 
cannot help.' ” 

Boswell had all the hero- 
worshipping talent described fay 
Thomas Carlyle, that other pro- 
tean Scot. But he made better 
use ofit than anyone else, sub- 
verting the hagiographers, and 
poshing for realism, emotional 
depth, in his great book, a supe- 
rior account of a life well Iiv«L 
Boswell’s Johnson is the true 
be gin win g of modern biography. 

The book's originality is easy 
to see, yet its power is somehow 
mysterious. BosweQ writes in a 
tremendous spirit ofhigh rever- 
ence, lighting on his hero's bril- 
Unpee^MtoTlhig his virtues, 
inferring genius, and recording 
the talk of the man at Iris best, as 
well as his worst. He shows ns 
the shape, the expanse, of John- 
son's mind, and reveals the lin- 
eaments ofhis subject’s moral 
character. And yet this is only 
t of what we see. Boswell's 
skis modem in the way it 
develops incident and drama — 


the way it uses dialogne — to 
show ns more of Johnson, and 
then more ofBoswdDtoo. We get 
to hear Johnson's pomposity, see 
him ripping up oranges, glng- 
ging wine, the veins on his fore- 
head standing to attention. We 
witness small acts ofkindness on 
his part; we are beside him wfaen 
he’sbeside himselfr gloomy- 
headed, sinking in the melan- 
choly stews. 

Best of all, we get to see John- 
son through his times, through 
his friends. Boswefl. takes ns into 
dining rooms and coffee-houses. 
We see the lick of the fire in the 
eyes of those gathered. We see 
the shiny buttons on their coats. 
Johnson’s great companions: 
Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, 
with their luminous talk, and 
BosweD hlmsel£ scribbling in 
the comer, often a little the 
worse for wine. 

The 19th century was happy to 
point up Boswell’s many faults — 

M aiunlay paTIwl him “nne rvf the 

smallest men that ever Kved” — 
and yel he wrote himself, and Dr 
Johnson, his unKkely big friend, 
into the mo st unfo rgettable exis- 
tence. His life keeps them both 
at the high-point of British let- 
ters. It’s a question worth ask- 
ing: would people still read 
Johnson ifBoswell hadn’t 

T Mlimtl Mm, anH hfm m 

colours more various than John- 
son ever managed himsdf? 

BosweERs life has never 
stopped bemgixmtated.lt is a 
chuckling shadow behind Lock- 
harts life of Walter Scott; it ■■ 
looms large in Mrs Gaskefl; for 
Leon EddC and his love ofHenry 
James, and Lytton Strachey; and 
his eminent Victorians, BoswdTs 
book was an exquisite example, 
an unreachable peach in the high 
tree of teBmg. But does the life of 
Johnson have anything to say to 
our time? I>» contemporary biog- 
raphers stifl care for the candle- 
light flntterings, die literary 
methods, of James BosweD, the 
Laird of Anchinleck? 

Andrew O’Hasan 


jamaa Boswell . Ins Ufa of Samuel Johnson a the beginning of modem biography 


‘A biographer is a novelist under oath 


Andrew Motion: In some ways 
Boswell's an absolutely appalling 
biographer. Before he meets John- 
son, Boswell is dead on the bench. 
They meet in the bookshop and 
the thing suddenly leaps into life. 
But he has no organising talent at 
alL He is an extraordinary ■ 
observer, and participant, and he 
brings particular episodes most 
wonderfully to life, but they are 
not connected. They are just won- 
derful observational spectacles — 
relivings of things, really. And that 
is what he is: agreat Joumal-ist. 
Victoria Glendliming: He's a 
paparazzo. He’s a gossip columnist 
Michael Hdroyri: Boswell was 
always in search of a strong charac- 
ter — Rousseau. Voltaire, and then 
Johnson — and he would goad _ 
Johnson into saying thin g, as king 
him ridiculous questions ("What 
would you do if you we re in a castle 
with a new-born child? 0 "Why is an 
apple a different shape to aprar?*). 
He provoked Johnson to berame 
almost a caricature of one side of 
himnaaf. He made him into more of 

a John Bull figure, an oracle. 

AM: The Lsyfe of Johnson is avery 
odd mixture crfbeing an insider’s 
thing, and an outsuter^. The way 


perform — thafc outsider work for 

me,butitseemstodiat asort of 
inside rish complicity, an intimacy 

Biographers are invariably writing 

about people tfaqy neverk new, or 

' j who are dead, and hyingto 
ie a proper sense of immedt- 


objectivity. This "goadingf of 
BosweD's might be understood as a 

form ofinterferaace with the sub- 


ject, but at the same time, of course, 
it releases the subject Its a compli- 
cated business — sometimes itb 
perfectly OK, sometimes dodgy. 
VG: Yes. The task is to create some- 
thing tfaatsnot there. You cant 
bring the voice bads. Someone like 
Jonathan Swift, my new subject, 
yon can’t offer his voice. I think 
BosweD must have had akind of 
photographic memory, a mind like 
an actor. BosweD interposes his 
own body a lot And I think biogra- 
phy has become more and more 
HketbaL 

ANfc Yes. I think we should be care- 
ful about that Well, just to speak 
for mysdfi I feel when fm writing 
an orthodox kind ofbiography that 
1 want to give an account of 


through my own in any veiy obvi- 
ous or disruptive way. 1 mean, I 
know I can never be — Idontwant 
to be — completely objective. But 
at came rime t don’t want to 

jam the readers’ radars with stuff 
about mysdfi And I most certainly 
don’t want to come to the front of 

the page and wag my finger about 

moral questions- 1 want to give the 
facts, aD the forts, and let readers 
make their own derisions. It!s a 
high ideal, but there we are. 

VG: But thatk the trouble. I think 
ift more honest to come dean. I 
used to think, keep the T" out ofit. 
Give youredfunto this person- But 
that is what you're doing, giving 

yoursdfc and tt would be slightly 

dishonest to pretendyou weren’t 
there. Hollope was simpler because 

whatever was on his xxrind went 
straight into his novels. Ifhe was 

worrying about his will, and worry- 


ing about what he should leave his 
niece, you’d get a whole novel about 
what a man wiQ leave his niece. You 
get dose to him biographically 
through the work. Swift is more dif- 
ficult, a paradox. AH you can say is 
“It seems to me that ...*. And 
although it might seem egotistical 
to do what BosweD did— putting 
yoursdf right in the middle of the 
picture — in feet I think it 

is the thing ofbumility. It's saying *Tt 
seems to me . . * 

AM : But some modem writers do 
spend an awful lot of time drawing 
attention to themselves. Ackrcryd in 
his Dickens book, for instance. I 
don't want to be simplistic about 
this, but I did finish the Dickens 
book thinking: I didn't buythis 
book to read about FteterAckroyd. I 
wanted to find out abont Dickens. I 
just thought tire balance was wrong 
in it — the balance between admit- 
ted subjectivity, and an objectivity 
we all know can never be absolute. 


But even if you are not work- 
ing in an intensely personal way. 
you are writing from a different 
time. If you're writing about Keats, 
he comes out differently now. 
Feihaps a little more political. 

AM: But that doesn’t mean teOmg 
the nsader you're a member of the 
Labour Party. My real motive in 
writing about Keats was to ask 
mysdfwhy those bad reviews that 

Keats got were critical in the way 

that theywere. And I found they 
were reviews that had to do with 
tiie reviewers being an tagauistic 
to wards his politics. I don't think I 
was imposing an idea of my mod- 
ern self so much as excavating what 
was there all the time. Things that 
had been suppressed. 

MH: I never investigate what the 
subject has to do with me. What is 
unconscious should not become 
self-conscious in that way. If it does 
so, the whole tiring curdles. It 
doesn’t come out right. I vrork by 


instinct And I think in a way that 
Boswell did this with Johnson — 
what he does by duty is dull on the 
page; what be does by instinct 
comes alive. 

VGs Boswell could have written a 
differe n t book with all 


tiie tilings Johnson said that he 
didn't put in. And wbat I really 
think is interesting about biogra- 
phy — especially if you’re writing 
about someone who’s been written 
about before — is that you’re look- 
ing at the same letters, the same 
manuscripts, but suddenly your 
eye sort of yellow-highlights on a 
letter or something which, for 
another biographer, could just be 
passed over. You vary. And some- 
times I have written a paragraph 
about Swift or about Vita 
Sackvifle-West and I would think 
— this is insight, this is the mid- 
night knowledge. And in the 
morning when I read it I think I 
wasn't writing about them at alL I 



Andrew Motions biography of 
Philip Larkin was published in 
1993. Keats, his Trie of the poet, 
was out last year, tt vrifi arrive 
in paperback this autumn, 
published by Faber. 


Victoria caemfinning has 
written lives of Vita SacfcviHe- 
West and Trollope, among 
others. Her new book is about 
Jonathan Swift, It win be 
‘published in September. 


Michael Holroyd wrote, in 
several parts, the life of 
George Bernard Shaw. He also 
wrote a biography of Lytton . 
Strachey. His autobiography 
will be published next year. 


This man s 

going to be a 

major writer’ 
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was writing about me. And you put 
a line through it. 

MH: As biographers, the three of us 
have been reaching across time to 
try to touch, and form intimacy 
with, people we have never known. 
It’s like science fiction. And the why 
of it? The why is a can of worms. 
AM: I don’t know. There are cer- 
tain poets, certain writers that I 
like, especially poets, to whom I 
want to send a long love-letter. 

VG: CarMe said that history is the 
story of great men. And I think 
something that we've actually 
rather lost in the late 20th century 
is the concept of great men. It 
might be avery good thing. 

MH: Men? 

VG: Indeed — great men. To be a 
Boswell you’ve got to believe in 
the great man-ness of the man 
you are writing about. So much 
biography now is written against 
the desire of the biographee. You 
know the number of people who 
say they don’t want a biography to 
be written, who block, the num- 
ber of people who behave like J D 
Salinger. It is quite unusual to 
have the complete symbiosis that 
existed between BosweD and 

Johnson. 

AM: But Ian Hamilton wanted to 
write about Salinger while he was 
still alive. Johnson was dead by the 
timethe biography came out. He 
would have found it difficult if 
some of that stuff came oat during 
his lifetime. Can I say some thin g 
about Larkin? 1 never had an 
unwritten contract with him along 
the lines of Boswell’s with John- 
son. It was never like that But I 
wasn’t hiding behind the safe with 


sssisa 

but I think there was something 
unsaid. He would tell me tfarngs as 

though be were speaking to the 
a fterlife . 

VG: I do think that people want to 
tefl somebody things. There was - 

the last lover ofVrta Sac kviDe- 

West, who is now dead. I went to 

see her one day. She was a very nice 

ladv in a Kent village with 

labradors and glasses of sherry and 
Madeira cake. 1 thought there was 
no way I could ask her, you know, 
■Svhatwasit like with VI taT So we 
talked about the garden and we 
talked about theirforeign trips. I 
just couldn’t ask her. And as I was 
leaving she said “Vita loved me • 
physically, you know. And it was 
the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened to me.' She had wanted 
to say it. There is often asort of 
mutuality between biographer and 
subject, as Andrew found with 
Laridn. 

AM: But we have to respect the 

feelings of the living. The feelings 
of the dead don’t matter. 

MH: I think the dead have differ- 
ent priorities. 

AM: They're dead. 

MH: Yes. I can spot the difference, 
almost at once. No, seriously. With 
Lytton Strachey I think I sought a 
degree of departure from hagi- 
ography. The point about Boswell 
is that he is so various. He is so all 
over the place. He wants atone 
stage to be a lawyer. He wants at 
another stage to be in commerce. 
He wants to be a great biographer. 
He wants everything that every- • 
body wants and therefore there is 
some of us in him — all of us. 

VG: I think you Michael must take 
a lot of the credit, and the blame, 
for the modem biography. The sort 
ofbiography that took us back to 
BosweD. Before the Lytton Stica- 
chey biography you had aD manner 
of extended tombstone inscrip- 
tions. We respond to BosweD 
because he is much more like we 
would like to be. He gets the grain 
and the actuality. He doesnt make 
distinctions between what is sig- 
nificant and what is not I think we 
can read BosweD with more empa- 
thy now than we have for peihap6 
a couple ofhundred years. Biogra- 
phy should be Hke a good novel, 
and, as Desmond McCarthy once 
put it, “a biographer is a novelist 
under oath*. 

Alfl: But there is something miss- 
ing in BosweD’s Johnson. The 
childhood, the psychological - 
imperatives, where it all comes 
from. 

VG: That’s a very post-Freudian 
view. 

AM: Yes. But here we are wanting 
to say that Boswell is modem and 
actually I think the central ingredi- 
ent of modem biography is miss- 
ing from it. 

VG: But I think that is very mod- 
em. Not to explain. Just to put it 
down. Expl ana tion can sometimes 
be reductionism, you know, 
i AM: It won’t do. 

VG: Its more like aThrantino 
movie. You don’thave a hinted and. 
You don’t need a hinterland. Yon 
candeduoeiL 

AMs There are aD sorts ofneuroses 
®° ne into “ th® book. 
J™* The taste for wholeness may 

have gone. It may be that in the 

fiJture biographers wfll take a year 
of someone's life. As I get older; the 
idea of a soo-page book rather 
appals me. 

hSh Y 5ta^| mnidebiosrap ^ 

jj ? where it is . 

saia it had been so with us, had 
»e been there*? Boswell's-Ain- 
^rcltathatUenablesyouto 
get back and come alive in 
another time and this is the mastic 
BosweD brings Jdrn- 
Kfo ? nehas an estrabitof 
“te that releases one from oneself 
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Prozac grrrl wants more love, more 
sex, more life. Elaine Showalter 
just can’t get enough of her 


Bitch: In Praise of Difficult 
Women 

by Elizabeth Wurtzel 

382pp, Quartet, £l 2JSO 

T he unofficial feminist 
uniform of the nineties 
is the severe blade suit, 
bvtBitch comes in a 
bright red jacket, with a 
cover photograph of the author, 
naked and gorgeous, middle finger 
ofher perfectly toned left aim 
gracefully raised in asalnte. Atten- 
tion-getting, to be sure, although I 
had to wrap it in the Guardian to 
read ft on Ihe train to Sheffield 
packed with football supporters. 

Oh well, I suppose Butch, would 
have been even worse. 

But ignore the bimbo packag- 
ing. Bitch is a brilliant feminist 
manifesto in the great tradition 
that stretches from MaiyWoD- 
stoneexaft to Germaine Green 
Elizabeth Wurtzel aligns herself 
with this tradition when she 
demands why, after all these years 
of feminism, women are s till coun- 
seDed to accept, adjust, and fit in. 
"What ifyou want to be large in a 
world that wants you to be small. 


diminished?" Whrtzel asks. 

like other feminists wbo have 
deHberatety chosen to redefine 
words used against women 
(Virago comes to mind), she is out 
to re claim thehonour of the 
“bitch". Instead of pretending 
you've had enough "when always, 
always you want more"— more 
love, more adventure, more ambi- 
tion, more experience — die offers 
the “bitch philosophy": “Tb do 
what I want to do arid be who I 
want to be and answer only to 
myself 0 Like Courtney Love, she 
wants to be "'the giii with the most 
cake" 

Yes, yes, I fowwyou’re already 
shaking your head and thinking 
that this is a self-centred, infantile, 
arrogant and veryArnmcan atti- 
tude. Indeed, WhrtzeTs frame of 
reference is wide but mainly 
American: British rea dessw ffl 
know Sylvia Platband Hillary 
Clinton, but may not recognise 
Amy Hsher; Joy Silverman, Caro- 
line Warmus, or Edie Sedgwick. 
And Wurtzd, the author <rfthe 
best-seller Prozac Nation, is cer- 
tainty no poster child for tradition, 
reticence, and restraint. She’s read- 
Oy admitted that she wrote this 



Efaabeth Wurtzel.-. wrote hr book ‘on a ton of drugs’ and then wont 


book "an a ton ofdrugs", and had 
to go into rehab afterwards. Bitch 

»c as manir an d rhanfr fe it i<3 
intdlart naljy tiwalmg md dar ing 

So is Wurtzd a spoiled Manhat- 
tan It Giri with a Harvard educa- 
tion? No way. She’s a passionate 
critic, whose take on the bad-giri 
heroines of modem culture — 


suicides — transcends their Amer- 
ican genesis. Wurtzel believes in 
the old-fashioned virtues of 


responsibility and commitment. 
She dislikes whiners, thinks Paula 
Jones should "Just shot up”, and 
says blnnttythat "if you live by the 
sword, you must die by the sword, 
which is to say you cannot expect 
anything from sex but sex”. She is 
no fan of the Clintons, but respects 
their marriage: "These are people 
who have made peace with their 
own turbulence.’ 

Moreover, she respects educa- 
tion and the discipline ofleanrin& 


and urgnpg in a fiwwnwti ng ptiap fw 
that Nicole Simpson was a Nora 
betrayed by her parents as well as 
by O J, adoQ in a doUk house who 
was never encouraged to go to col- 
lege, as most California high 
school graduates do: “How much 
better ofFNicale would have been 
as a curvy oo-ed with classes to 
awnid . . . Lea rning !* embolden- 
ing. Not every educated woman is 
going to tr an s la te her degrees into 
alife in which she behaves as if she 


feels the principles of self- 
sufficiency and self-respect rule, 
but at least it’s possible.” 

Women need glamorous heroic 
fignres just as men do, although we 
are often told we should admire 
only saints like Mother Teresa and 
Madame Curie. In the absence of 
epic heroines m life, feminists have 
long turned to literature, religion 
and myth for inspiration, identify- 
ing with the tragic Cassandra, the 
martyred femiiw* mpgwiah 

token Dark Lady. Wurtzel, who 
was raised as an Orthodox Jew; 
chooses Delilah, one of the "had 
girls” of the Bibik Delilah, she 
writes, “was grand and untidy and 
disturbing and disorderly, and she 
denied her Kfe the mirM H wJi a r ar- 

ter status ft was assigned to." 
DdDah enjoys her sexuality and 
relishes her power; and would 
rather tangle with Samson than 
make him feel better about himseF. 

WuitzeTs sympathy is not exclu- 
sively with women, but with all of 

those people consigned to minor- 
character status, life’s extras, who 
defy their minor or imprisoning 
roles to claim centrality if not star- 
dom. In art and in life, she sug- 
gests, “the freedom to be oneself 
and the fight for it is a universally 
loved stoiy." She applauds and 
admires women who break out of 
their stifled lives, who throw away 
the scripts; but she admires them 
more if they also try to Hve ethi- 
cally and decently. It’s on these 
terms that Wurtzel celebrates 
Diana: “When she finally got rid of 
Chades and got on with her life, 
particularly in the last couple of 
months, she seemed to be saying, / 
was wood and now I am aUoe ;’ 

Wurtzel shares the streetwise 
persona and love of pop culture 
made femfliar by other nineties 
feminist supernovas. But unHke 
Camill a Paglia she is compassion- 
ate; unlike Katie Roiphe, die is a 
grown-up; and unlike Julie 
BurduD, she is sane. She defends 
tfaesnkadaJ dark ladies, who "died 
because they were complicated, 
because they were large, because 
they contained multitudes that 
Walt Whitman could not have 
begun to imagine" But even if 
Wurtzel's persona is expKcitfy 
romantic and Whitxnanesqne — I 
was the gjd, I suffered, I was there 
— Bitch is an optimistic, exciting 

mlltnli fcnithiTtliiiTi /l wrfh Tht» 

right book at the rigfattime. 

If you would Uks to order (tree papj, 

caB the GuanSan Culture Shop an 0500 
600102. 


The Loafer 


The Loafer took & wrong 
fumin g en route to the 



tair Goodlad and 
Ryder, and PR gum Tim BeJQ 
over the Veuve Clicquot. Raine 
Spencer added the requisite 
glamour, while the few w r ite rs 
in evidence hovered nervously 
around the edges, being 
directed to the bordello-style 
downstairs bar by publicists. So 
fay the end of the evening it 
realty was a case ofUpstairs, 
Downstairs. 

4feThel998 Geoffrey Faber 
’vBr Memorial Prize, awarded 
every other year to the best 
new collection by a poet under 

the age of 40, has been won by 
Don Paterson’s God’s Gift To 
Women. Unlike some literary 
prizes, however, the award 
was marked fay a total lack of 
rancour between the judges — 
so much so that they declined 
even to publish a shortlist. “We 
tried to disagree”, said one 
judge, “hut our hearts just 
weren’t in it*. 

# Onty after Pimlico bad sent 
Jeremy Lewis a copy of the 
paperback of his biography of 
Cyril Connolly did anyone 

notice that hw nam p had Wn 

mis-spelt on the spine: “Con- 
noty”. Lewis was sanguine and 
wondered whether anyone 
woul d notice, bnt Pimlico's poor 
Will Sulkm had to order the 
entire print ran to be stripped 
ofthe flawed cover and rebound 
with a new one. One hopes the 
error w31 not have bad the 
author of The Unquiet Grave 
ginning in his. More Hkety it 
would have brought a smile to 
the face of the old rascal. 
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Truth dames: Lies, Money; 
and Psychoanalysis 

by John Forrester 
210pp, Harvard, £15.50 


S ome people feel uneasy 
telling riie troth, as if 
their own engagement in 
the act of truth-tefling 
were enough to make them fed 
guilty. Other people tell lies and 
may genuinely believe that they 
are telling the truth. A truth may 
be tbe veiy form of a lie, just as a 
lie may be a form of the truth. 
When an analytic patient con- 
structs an artfol lie, we can be 

sure that the form of this lie 
reveals a truth banished from 
consciousness. As Fftod showed, 
we never invent by accident. 

If our culture gives such, a cen- 
tral place to truth -t ellin g —iden- 
tifying its oracle with the institu - 
tions of science — psychoanalysis 
has a peculiar position, with its 
f undam ental rale that we say 
everything, that truth and lies 
have, in a sense, an equal status. 
The suspension of judgment that 
this supposedly involves can illu- 
minate how "truth games" func- 
tion — how, as John Forrester 
argues, “we are go verne d by the 
various regimes of truth under 
which we now live’. 




book examines the relation 
truth-telling to tying, moving 
from Augustine to Proust, from 
Nietzsche to Ibsen, from the 
placebo effect in medicine to 
theories oftruth in formal logic. 

Rath er than seeing the use of 

placebos as a breach ofthe trust 


tionsbip, Forrester shows bow 

their use may be seen as the guar- 


THE CASSIW 
Di'JISlOM 




When he then turns to consider 
what place psychoanalytic prac- 
tice gives to deception, his cfascus- 
sion of the celebrated yet under- 
researched question “Cana Kar be 
psychoanalysed?” may be read to 
suggest something of value to all 
practitioners: that it is less a ques- 
tion of "can a Har be psycho- 
analysed?" than that the frame- 
work of an anatysis makes of each 
patientaliai: Anyone who is in 
analysis lies, to the extent that 
transference always moves in the 
direction of a deception, the effort 
to make the analyst believe that 
we are someone or something 
that we are not. 

Forrester argues that tying is a 

more propitious concept for psy- 
choanalysis than the more tradi- 
tional one of phantasy, as it finks 
the register oif deception with the 
transference itself. When we lie, 
we lie to someone. If phantasy is 
conceived simply as a "reporting 
of mental contents’, lying “impli- 
cates the other in the scene". Bat, 
as Forrester shows, firings are not 
so neat, as phantasy is certainty 
1 i nv olved in transference, and _ 
there is a particularly fascinating 
discussion here ofthe relation of 
lies to phantasy to transference. 

The second part of the book 
contains a detailed study of 
Freud's case history ofthe Rat- 
man, and Lacan's commentary on 
that case, focusing on the theme 
of de bt The Batman’s father left 
the legacy of an unpaid gamblin g 
deb t and a debt to his wife, whom 
lie had married for her money in 
place of another woman whom 
he perhaps loved. When the Rat- 
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puts into question the old saying 
that we can be sent to prison for 
the debts of our parents but we 
cannot inherit their sins. The 
shadowy and unspeakable sins of 
our parents cannot be counted, 
and yet they weigh on us as a 
terrible inheritance. Psycho- 
analysis deals with both, and 
aims perhaps less at abolishing 
the sense of debt than allowing 
the patient to accept that texting 
means owing something. John 
Forrester’s subtle and thought- 
provoking book opens up 
the space for thinking about 
these questions. 


Dorian Leader is a psychoanalyst and 
author oi Promises Lows Make When It 
Gets Late (Faber, £9-99). 



SAINT 
.. L33QWTZ 
AND THE 
WILD HORSE 


Walter M.fiS ta, Jr. 


Threads of Times A Me mo ir 

by Peter Brook 
241pp, Methuen, £17-99 


C onventional wisdom 

has it that Peter 
Brooks career fells 
into two earity defined 
stages. Fftst there was 
the exotic showman and magical 
director of Shakespeare, musicals, 
opera and boulevard plays who, in 
Tynans words, cooked “-with 
cream, blood and spices”. Then 
there was the experimental 
shaman who, based in Paris from 
1971, seemed to be searching for 
file bidden essence of theatre. But 
if fins fascinating memoir reveals 
anything new, it is that the whole 
of Brookk adult life has taken the 
form of a spiritual quest. 

Cariosity has always been the 

key to Brook. Growing up in 
Chiswick, the son of a Russian- 
Jewi&h father who was a manufac- 
turing chemist and a mother from 
the Geainan-Baltic region, he was 
avid to know hcrw tim^s worked. 
Visiting the theatre, he yearned to 
knovrwhat lay behind the scenery. 
Scraping a crystal with a thin 
springy wire called a cat’s whiskey 
he discovered the jcys of radio 
Shakespeare. Passing a shop on his 
way backfrom school, he coveted a 
cheap toy film projector: the 
source of a fifekmg passion for 
movies. Even todty I’ve seen him 
gifting in a hrrmd rnm BBC radio 
studio watching the operation of 
lights and switches with a rapt 
iwp n silivftnftss. 

What the book reveals, how- 
ever, is that Brook's curiosity 
extends to matters ofthe spirit. As 
a young director; his rise to feme 
was extraordinarily swift- l aunch- 
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the speed of a meteor. His 
evocation of this period is exact 
and often hilarious: I particularly 




Bohhne at Covent Garden an 
finally getting thefour male prin- 
cipals together for a rehearsal half 

an hour before the curtain rose. 
Shortly after; directing another 
opera, he overheard two famous 
German sopranos whispering 
behind the scenery, “It's our first 
London season so let’s do what he 
asks. Later we can dictate.” 

The surprise lies in the discov- 
ery that, even at the height ofhis 
early feme. Brook was in search of 
what he calls “something else”. In 
Paris, he chanced upon abook fay 
the Russian philosopher Ouspen- 
sky. In Search ofthe M inxczdmts. 
Indirectly this led him teahouse 
in St John's Wood and toan Amer- 
ican disaple ofthe occult teacher; 
Gurdjiefl, who told Brook "We 
have a world outside us, a universe 
within”. So began along period in 
which acclaim in London, New 
lock and Paris was accompanied 
by inner exploration and a quest 
for sgH UmrigrstaivlTng - 

It would be easyto mock this 
search for meaning; and there are 
times, as when Brook grasps the 
door-handle ofthe first car he ever 
owned and decides “This moment 

contains the whole of everything", 
when it is hard to foDowhhn in iris 
search for enlightenment. But 
Brook's decision in 1971 toset up 
an international Centre ofTheatre 
Research in Paris seems less, as it 


EARTHQUAKE 







THE PRINCELY 
FLOWER 

GanyKi [worth 




Brook says he winces every 
time someone labels him a guru 
and that his Paris actors are not 


Him 


readable, eye-opening memoir is 
that it reveals the unity ofBrook’s 
life and career and the constancy 
ofhis search for that elusive 
“something else”. He also tells a 
first-rate story about an interna- 
tional group of directors sittin g in 
the canteen of an Italian liqueur 


faction with the words used in 
various languages to describe 
their job. Ennanno Olmi came up 
with the solution: “I propose we 
call ourselves distiUatori.” It suits 
Brook perfectly: he is still the best 
distiller of practical wisdom in the 
business and this book shows that 
for kiln c r a ft and metaphysics are 
aO of a theatrical piece. 
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Current CuftureShop Bestsellers 


RRP Our Price 


1 lntimary, Hantf Kuraishi 


, Antony Beevar £25.01 


3 On Tolevlal o n and Jt mm a flim, Pierre Bourdon 


4 Snonri, Jonathan Rosen £939 


John PAger £ 839 


£25.00 £21.00 


To order any book feahsed in the Guardian Fre ep h one 0800 800 102 
or post yotw order with a UK cheque to The Guaidian CuttureShop, 
2 S 0 W te t n m Avenue, London W3 6EE. Fax: 0181 324 5678. 
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Bomb-making with the stars • Cool welcome awaits Culture Secretary • Terry Gilli arri s 


Depp: 


I made 


an 80 ft 


fireball 


Festival diary 


Dan Glaister 



The one, and 
possibly only 
question 
about Terry 
Gilliam's 
adaptation of 
Hunters 


Thompson's Fear And 
Loathing In Las Vegas (see 
review, right) is just how many 
drugs did those boys do during 
filming? Gilliam, who pro- 
fessed himself an old hippie — 
be was never a young one — 
claimed not to have done many 
And you, Mr Depp? “We're 
respectable people... well, 
being an altar boy et; having 
dabbled in my youth, experi- 
menting with various things, I 
know of what these drugs can 
do, but a lot of the drugs in the 
book are invented. " I see. Take 
ether for example. Or ratbeg 
don’t Johnny Depp’s research 
told him that taking ether was 
equivalent of drinking 20 
bottles of wine In one-and-a- 
half minutes. 

Puffing away on his che- 
roots and smoothing his cute 
little moustache, Depp seemed 
to have kept something of 
Thompson inside him. “The 
sick thing was that I felt alot 
like him,’’ he said. “Clearly I 
had spent too much time with 
Hunter, it had gone too deep.” 
Indeed, it had gone so deep 
that the day Thompson turned 
up on setter his cameo in the 
film, some thought he was 
doing an imitation of Depp. 
The young star felt slightly 
uneasy about portraying the 
chief gonzo in front of the real 
one “He's an excellent marks- 
man.” said Depp, “and he has 
access to a lot of weapons." 

Depp, who admits that 
Thompson is one of his 
heroes, spent almost a week 
living in the writer’s base- 


ment in preparation for the 
part, sleeping next to a barrel 

of gunpowder Their first 
meeting, in Aspen in 1895, has 
the air of an apocryphal 
Thompson story “We were at 
the Woolly Creek tavern and 

someone made a call mid said, 

‘OK, Hunter's on his way* I 
thought, great. About 10 min- 
utes later; the door burst open, 
and there was this huge hulk- 
ing figure. He had a stun gun 
in one hand and a live cattle 
prod, with blue electric 
charges ru nning down it, in 
the other: He was swinging 
them around wildly and peo- ■ 
pie were r unning . He came 
over and hit me on the head 
with the cattle prod. 

“After Td recovered, we sat 
down and had a couple of 
drinks before going to his 
house and making a bomb in 
his kitchen. We took it outside 
and shot it up with a shotgun. 
It made an 80ft firebafl.” 


and tiie festival is only 
three days old. Pekka Lehto, 
a Finnish prodncer<lirectoi; 
wants the only Russian film, 
Alexei Gherman’s Khrnstal- 
iov. My Car! withdrawn. 
Lehto alleges he wrote a 
treatment for the film based 
on a Joseph Brodsky essay 
after obtaining the writer’s 
permission. He then 
approached Gherman. 
“Gherman did not know the 
story but he was very inter- 
ested in collaborating.” So 
they sat down together and 
wrote the script And that 
was the last Lehto heard 
until it popped iQ) In compe- 
tition at the Festival. Lehto 
and the Finnish Film foun- 
dation called in the lawyers. 
Gherman is remaining 
tight-lipped, but given the 
history of confrontation 
between the Russians and 
Finns, this could be a long 
and bloody battle. 




I F the fit* ago* 

Hunter S Ttaoip- 
son's rear And Mbtajlfo 
t -e Vegas was to subject Hie., 
lienee to fliecloyt ggMt 
aoproxiraa tjon of the authors 
fZendan- drug experiences. 
Sen Terry 

cider his n^rk ** success. Jus 


Depp, who said of his meeting with the chief gonzo: ‘Hunter had a stnn-gun in tme hand and a live cattle prod in the other’ 


FWTOCK HEHTZQG 


RAore rivalries emerged 
I V I courtesy of mild- 
mannered Ken Loach and his 
team, here with My Name Is 
Joe. The film includes a scene 
in which Joe’s boys don a 
Brazil strip The shirts are 
those of the 1970 team, featur- 
ing the likes of Pele and Riv- 
eltoha This did not please the 
Brazilian journalists in 
Cannes. “Why did you not pay 
homage to the stars of today 
such as Ronaldo?" demanded 
one Brazilian scribe. “The 
1970 team lives in people’s 
memories,” explained Loach. 
‘For people who follow foot- 


ball, their names are legend. 
The most dramatic things are 
often associated withfbot- 
balL.. and we shouldn't under- 
estimate that "Such 
Hornby-esque musings From 
Citizen Ken frit some of the 
foreign journalists bemused. 
“Can things change with Tany 
Blair?” asked a reporter from 
Belgium. "At last, a humorous 
question,” replied Loach. 

Would Lnahh be making 
smafl-telk over the canapfe 
with Culture Secretary Chris 
Smith when visits Cannes 
tomorrow? “He is part of the 
Blair government I would find 


it very difficult to have a con- 
versation with him. "Ouch. 

The Loach team were then 
asked for their opinion of the 
film’s chances. “There’s a big- 
ger chance of winning the 
Palme d’Or than of getting 
tickets for the World Cup,” 
said scriptwriter Paul Laverty. 
The film’s stai; Peter MuDan, 
admitted that he wasn’t in 
town for the film. “Pm here to 
get tickets for the Scotland- 
Brazil match,” he said. Mean- 
while, the rest of the British 
contingent Is scouring the 
town for a big screen to watch 
this afternoon's FA Cop final. 


O h those plucky low-bad- 
get film-makers! This 
year’s tale of derring-do 
comes courtesy of Head- 
flicks, here to sell their £ 1 JJ 
million epic, Amsterdam. 
The producers had the 
bright Idea of painting a big 
marijuana leaf on the side 
of a yellow van and driving 
it to Cannes. Oh dean “We 
had so mnch hassle on the 
way down," says Gordon 
Mason, “Sniffer dogs waking 
ns np in the night, yon 
wouldn’t believe it” But 
things started to get even 
nastier once they arrived in 


Cannes yesterday “We were 
forced into a side street, 
surrounded by four police 
cars, dragged out and flung 
against the side of the van. 
They told us to leave town 
immediately.” 

But Mason stood his 
ground, taking the argu- 
ment to the chief of police. 

A compromise was reached. 
They now must pot a red dr- 
cle around the leaf with a - 
cross through it and the 
word “interdif” underneath. 
Enough, you'll agree, to 
make Hunter S Thompson 
reach for Ids cattle prod. 


STa^mpt to create 

nibbing their ears after a virtu- 
al! v unbroken two-hour assault 
on'the senses. Mind-expanding. 

however, it is not. 

A quarter of a century aftsr 
the publication of Thomp- 
son's epic, the book’s reputa- 
tion and influence nave 
spread to such an extent feat 
nothing could damage its jus- 
tified eminence. This is fortu- 
nate. since Gilliam's effort is 
right up there with the film 
versions of The Great Gatsby 
and Bonfire Of The Vanities 
in terms of jobs that probably 
didn't need doing. . 

Whether in its onginal 
appearance in monthly instal- 
ments in Rolling Stone or; 
latec in book form. Pear And 
Loathing gave its audience the 
option of getting on with their 
own lives between chapters. 
The film offers no such 
respite. It bowls and roars and 
vomits in your face until you 
just want it to go away 
Johnny Depp plays Raoul 
Duke, Thompson’s alter ego. a 
crazed magazine journalist 
sent to cover a sports event in 
Las Vegas. Benicio Del Toro is 
Dr Gonzo. his attorney along 
for the ride in a Cadillac 
stocked with acid, mescaline; 
grass and cocaine. Seeing Duke 
primarily in terms of costume 
and mannerism, Depp fails to 
make the character engaging. 
Del Toro spends most of the 
film with his head in a lavatory 
bowl, although his attempt to 
undress in the bath is momen- 
tarily amusing 

The point about Thomp- 
son’s writing was that he 
made you half-believe in a lot 
of stuff that probably didn't 
happen. Here, for all the hallu- 
cinatory special effects and 
the star cameos, a modern 
myth is reduced to the level of 
a psychedelic cartoon. 


Richard Williams 


The Full Monty meets Nil 
By Mouth — in Glasgow 


Richard 

Williams 

sees My 
Name Is 
Joe, the film 
tipped to 
bring Ken 
Loach the 
festival’s top 
prize at last 



Review 


D ESPITE the best efforts 
of those who would 
consign his brand of 
social realism to the 
dustbin of British cinema his- 
tory Sen Loach establish e d 
himself as the early favourite 
for the Palme d’Or at the 
Cannes Film Festival yester- 
day with My Name Is Joe, a 
story of addiction, romance 
and responsibility set in the 
backstreets of Glasgow Fea- 
turing a largely unfamiliar 
cast, it explores comedy and 
tragedy on its way to an 
uneasy resolution, and 
received generous applause at 
yesterday's press screening. 

Loach conceived the idea of 
My Name Is Joe while making 
part of his last film. Carla’s 
Song, in Glasgow. Both screen- 
plays were written by Paul 
Laverty a former human 
rights lawyer No doubt Loach 
and Laverty will receive some 
criticism for maintaining an 
interest in the margins of 
society but My Name Is Joe 
sustains its dramatic value 
alongside its political dimen- 
sion. which in this case (by 
contrast with Loach’s recent 
work) is tightly focused on 
individuals and domestic situ- 
ations. Comic invention alter- 
nates with the tension of a 
thriller, tempting the sugges- 
tion that the director has man- 
aged to reconcile the salient 
characteristics of The Full 


Monty with those of Nil By 
Mouth, steering a shrewd 
course between the feelgood 
and miserabllst tendencies. 

In attempting to contain 
these contrasting emotions 
within a story lasting less 
than two hoars, such a film 
runs the risk of seeming 
schematic and manipulative. 
But the warmth of Loach’s 
actors and the unflashy 
integrity of the film’s visual 
dimension give credibility to 
the convolutions and tensions 
of its compressed plot 

Joe is a recovering alcoholic 
who does a bit or decoratingto 
supplement his dole money 
while sticking devoutly to his 
12-Step programme. His soul, 
however; Is in his football 
team, a colourfbUy nicknamed 
bunch of enthusiastic incom- 
petents who turn out in the 
strip of the great West Ger- 
man team of the early 1970s. 
Joe, who is in his middle thir- 
ties, is too old to play but 
coaches the team and ferries 
them to matches in an old van. 

Someone involved in the 
film clearly understands foot- 
ball, for the matches capture 
the spirit of Fever Pitch far 
more effectively than the film 
of Nick Hornby’s book. 

One of his players, Liam, is 
a young ex-junkie with a girl- 
friend and a small sotl The 
girl has an active habit, and 
goes on the game to pay for it 
When Joe meets the family's 
health visitor, Sarah (Louise 
Goodall), a relationship devel- 


ops after he offers to decorate 
her flat Sarah represents 
another step back to normal- 
ity and the scene in which Joe 
and his mate hang her wall- 
paper is one of the funniest in 
recent cinema. 

Loach handles the central 
relationship with great skxU. 
These two very ordinary peo- 
ple seem to share nothing 
much, beyond average-to- 
decent looks. Joe simply has 
nothing, and no prospects 
either “Joe Kavanagh, that’s 
all I've got,” he says. Sarah 
has a flat, a can a Job and com- 
mon sense. Yet when they 
meet, it’s like two halves of a 
puzzle slotting together Mal- 
ian and Goodall make their 
ordinariness shine. 

There’s a marvellous mom* 
eat, before they've even kissed, 
when Joe looks at Sarah. She’s 


The leads get the 
audience on their 
side in a way Tom 
Hanks and Meg 
Ryan might envy 


silhouetted In a doorway down 
on her haunches, talking on 
the phone. It lasts a couple of 
seconds. Nothing else happens. 
But Loach has found a way of 
showing you the moment 
when Joe falls in Jove. And 
being ordinary suddenly 
seems like the most desirable 
state in the workl 


•No, I said Parisian 
Moonlight white...’ 

Joe (Peter MuIIan) does a 
bit of decorating 

PHOTOGRAPH: JOSS BARRATT 


That’s a good trick, 
because we want it to last 
while knowing that it can’t 
No one comes by happiness as 
simply and easily as this. 
Liam’s failure to pay off his 
girlfriend's debts to the local 
crime boss presents Joe with 
a dilemma that imperils 
every aspect of his new con- 
tentment By helping out he 
would be stepping back into 
the darkness. But by leaving 
Liam to solve his own prob- 
lems, Joe would be rejecting 
the only expression of com- 
munity available to him. 

It isn't giving the game away 
to say that his instinctive 
action makes the worst of both 
possibilities. Hera Laverty's 
script opens out beyond the 
confines of a intimate narra- 
tive to involve the audience in 
its concerns. When Joe joined 
AA, he was recognising that 
no one but himself coold take 
control of his life. Now he has 
to face the wider im plications 
of individual responslbiliiy. 

Malian, whose open face 
and stocky build were seen in 
Shallow Grave, Trainspotting 
and Loach's Riff-Raff; gets 
most of the screen time, and 
develops a powerful presence, 
but the performance of 
Goodall Is every bit as excep- 
tional. bunt cm subtle and 
sometimes unpredictable 
responses. The two of them get 

the audience on their side in a 
way that Tom Hanks and Meg 
Ryan might envy — although 
it's hard to Imagine a bankable 
Hollywood couple agreeing to 
such limited wardrobes and 
unprepossessing locations. 

Cannes has been a happy 
hunting ground for Loach, who 
is revered more by audiences 
and critics in Europe than at 
home. Black Jade (1979), Looks 
And Smiles (1981), Hidden 
Agenda (1990) and Raining 
Stones (1S93) ah received 
prizes here, although the 
Palme d’Or has eluded him. 
Even in a year that is shaping 
up to be highly competitive, 
My Name Is Joe appears to put 
him with a strong chance of 
landing the big one 
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FA Cup Final: 



If ** 1 


Man-for-man sees 
Gunners emerge 
as clear winners 

David Lacey runs the rule over both teams 


Arsenal 


Danrid Seaman 

Not invulnerable, as Paul Gas- 
' coigne's free-kick demonstrated 
at Wembley In the 1991 semi- 
final, but still as safe a goal- 1 
keeper as any team could wish 
to possess for a big occasion. 
Marts (out of iQ): b 

Lee EMxon 

His initial task will be to curb the 
runs of Gary Speed but once the 
final game settles down Dixon 
will be combining with Ray Par- 
lour to outflank Newcastle on 
the right and get In crosses. 
Mxte 7 


Newcastle 


Shay Given 

An agRe, alert goalkeeper, Given 
is sometimes handicapped by a 
lack of Inches, standing 6ft com- 
pared to David Seaman's 6ft 4fri. 
But ha makes few errors. 

Maries (out of 10): 7 


Martin Keowm 

He will be trying to stop Alan 
Shearer finding space near goal. 
Close-marking is Keown’s prime 
strength and the tussle between 
the two should be a compelling 
sub-plot 
MaitetB 


Tony Adams 

Still one of the English. game's 
most natural leaders, Adams will . 
organise Arsenal at the back and 
look for opportunities to get for- 
ward, especially at set pieces. 
Marta: 8 

Wgel Wbifeevtoura 

Again the quiet consistent hero 
of a successful Arsenal season, 
WInterbum should have more 
opportunities to link with Marc 
Overmars on the left If Keith 
Gillespie is out 
Marks: 8 

Ray Parlour ' 

As Arsenal's most iniprived 
footballer Parlour should be a 
big influence today and his pres- 
ence on the right ought to 
restrict the attacking ambitions 
of Alessandro Pistona 
Marta: 7 

rftlnCK mm 

The man Newcastle must pre- 
vent from dominating the mid- 
field if they are to have any hope 
this afternoon, Vieira combines 
solid tackling with pace, vision 
and passing accuracy. 

Martas B 


Warren Barton 

Barton's versatility has 
blossomed under Kenny Dalg- 
lish, who has also used him as 
an- attacking midfielder, but 
today his prime role wH! be to 
restrict the movements of Marc 
Overmars. 


Moos Dabfaaa 

The Greek defender already 
looks like Dalglish's most suc- 
cessful foreign signing at the 
dub. Calm under pressure, he 
can also bring the bail out and 
use it intelligently. 

Marta: 8 


Steve Howey 

Plagued by injuries Howey has 
struggled to fulfil his earlier 
promise, but he remains a sofid 
centre-back in the traditional 
English mould and can reaffirm 
his qualities today. 

Stuart Pe arc e 

No strOTger to Wembley or big 
games, Pearce has lost some of 
his pace but his experience will 
be invaluable to Newcastle as 
they try to stem the Arsenal tide. 
Marta: 7 


Alessandro Ptatone 

Defending apart, the Italian wffl 
be important for Newcastle in 
giving their attack width and 
pace on the left Pistons is as 
Italy as anyone to upset Ar- 
senal's mood and flow. 

Marta: 7 

Robert Lee 

A possible match-winner, Lee 
more than anybody will be cru- 
cial in taking the play to Arsenal. 
Apart from anything else this 
would restrict Emmanuel Petit's 
attacking opportunities. 

Marks: 7 
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The grass is greener . . . and the Wembley stadium pitch looks Immaculate for today’s PA Cup final between Arsenal and Newcastle United 
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After an inefifferent start he has 
steadBy become as important to 
Arsenal as Vieira. Petit wffl try to 
restrict the forward runs of Rob- 
ert Lee as wed as servicing the 
front-runners. 


David Batty 

To Newcastle's most consistent, 
and most-dtemtesed, player this 
season fans the main responsi- 
bility of denying Patrick Vieira 
and Emmanuel Petit the run of 
the mkfftekf. 

Marta: 8 


Fine day for Double or quits 


David Lacey backs the favourites to win Wembley’s two-horse race this afternoon 


The Dutchman's burst of form 
around Christmas and the new 
year was crucial to Arsenal's 
revival and he could be the 
match-winner now, although 
Newcastle wffl form a queue to 
stop him. 

Martas 8 

Nicolas Andka 

After showing a new maturity 
during the run-in to the champi- 
onship Anetka can round off the 
season with a goal or two at 
Wembley, provided he breaks 
his habit of straying offside. 
Harks: 8 


Gary Bpeed 

Hardly a snip at £5.5 million. 
Speed has yet to Justify his fee 
but he remains a player with a 
natural flak for attack and Is 
quite capable of popping up 
from nowhere to score. 

Marks: 8 

Temuri Ka t ab f 

The Georgian's recent form 
could win him the nod over 
Andreas Andersson. Newcastle 
will surely need his extra pace at 
some point to stand a chance of 
disturbing ArsenaTs defence. 
Marta; 7 


Chrts toph er Wreh 

Having already played such a 
crucial role during Dennis Berg- 
kamp’s absence, the Liberian 
wiU surely play now. His s treng th , 
in possession complements a i 
sharp sense of opportunism. 
Ma r ta: 7 
TOTAL: 86 


If ever there was a situation 
made tor a Geordfe hero this Is 
it Even if he does not score 
Shearer can still draw Martin 
Keown out of position and leave 
Arsenal exposed for others. 
Malta- 8 

TOTAL: 80 


EVER was there a 
better time for the 
FA Cup final to 
remind everybody 
that anything can 
happen In a two-horse race, 
even if one of the mounts ap- 
pears to be descended from > 
the unfortunate nag that car- , 
ried a motley crew to Wide- 
combe Fair. 

This afternoon the multi- 
national technocrats of 
Arsenal wffl. be expected to 
defeat a Newcastle United 
team stripped of Its idiosyn- 
cratic fiWTk once Kenny Dalg- 
lish had succeeded Kevin Kee- 
gan as manager and reduced 
to fitful flin^ftorwiliCTn in a 
season at St James’ Park bur- 
dened by embarrassments 
both on and off the field. 

A win for Arsine Wenger’s 
Arsenal would complete 


Highbury’s second league and 
FA Cup double and leave Lon- 
don holding not only the prin- 
cipal domestic trophies but 
also the Cup Winners’ Cup. 
which Chelsea added to their 
can of Coke in such dramatic 
fashion on Wednesday night 
Even without Dennis Berg- 
kamp, who despite all the opti- 
mism about his recovery from 
a hamstring injury was ruled 
out yesterday. Arsenal are 
stQl expected to win as com- 
fortably as they did in a league 
fixture at Highbury five weeks 
ago, when the Dutchman was 
suspended, and maybe by a 
similar score, 3-L 
Now is the moment for the 
Magpies of Newcastle to as- 
sume the characteristics of 
eagles — Sheffield Eagles that 
Is, recent winners of Rugby 
League’s Challenge Cup 
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End of a dream 
for Bergkamp 


Seaman... 

UiOp^hnottotaQyfitoiproof 


Pearce . lost some pace 
bat bis experience will help 


D ennis bergkamp 
achieved the Double he 
did not want yesterday 
when he was ruled out of Ar- 
senal’s FA Cup final team be- 
cause of the same injury that 
denied him a pi««> in the 
championship-winning side, 
writes Keith Anderson. 

“I missed the Everton 
match when Arsenal won the 
league title which means I 
missed the most important 
match of the year,” he said. 

“Now I am miftging the final 
rm very disappointed. 

Tm a player who wants to 
win. I do not only want to be 
remembered as a talented 
player, but one who helps his 
team to win trophies.” 

There' had been every indi- 
cation that the Dutchman was 
making a successful recovery 
from the hamstring injury! 
that had put him out of the 
last three games of the season 
but four words from his man- 


ager Arsfene Wenger, "He will 
not play”, brought a prema- 
ture end to the exploits of the 
striker voted Player of the 
Year by the Professional Foot- 
ballers' Association and the 
Football Writers’ Association. 

“As a boy I always watched 
the final and wanted to play 
in it,” Bergkamp, 28, added. “I 
dreamed about it If s the best 
match of the year.” 

For Newcastle United there 
was better news: Keith Gffles- : 
pie’s chances of playing a part i 
in today's proceedings at 
Wembley have risen slightly 
after the winger yesterday 
joined in training with the 
rest of the squad for the first 
time in almost three weeks. 

Gillespie did some ball 
work for the first time since 
jar rin g ankle ligaments after 
a challenge by Tottenham's 
Colin Calderwood at White 
Hart Lane last month. Now 
he could be on the bench. 


against the sort of daunting 
odds that face Dalglish’s play- 
ers now. The Eagles tri- 
umphed at Wembley because 
they found the right game- 
plan and backed It with a con- 
siderable team effort while 
the favourites, Wigan, made 
elementary errors and never 
really got going. 

If this afternoon is to pro- 
duce a similar plot Newcastle 
will have to deny Arsenal the 
run of Hip midfield, break up 
their passing rhythms and 
provide the sort of scoring op- 
portunities which will enable 
Alan Shearer to take the FA 
Cup to Tyneside for a seventh 
time. In addition, Wenger’s 
players will need to suffer a 
collective off-day. 

Neither is likely to happen. 
Not only do Arsenal have bet- 
ter all-round talent than New- 
castle, they have abundantly 
more pace and nowhere is the 
contrast likely to be more ap- 
parent than In midfield. 
David Batty and Robert Lee 
can match the strength of Pat- 
rick Vieira and Emmanuel 
Petit but they will find it diffi- 
cult to keep up with the 
speedy French an the break. 

With no Bergkamp to con- 
trol the pulse of the game the 
even greater pace of Marc 
Overmans will be all the more 
influential on the outcome. 
Or it could be Ray Parlour, 
who posed the bigger threat 
to Newcastle at Highbury 
when Dalglish’s defenders 
tracked Overmars in droves. 

Logic argues that Christo- 
pher Wreh, rather than Ian 
Wright, should partner Nico- 
las Aurika up front, although 
eight years ago Wright 
erupted from the Crystal Pal- 
ace bench at Wembley to 
bring Manchester United to 
the brink of defeat in the last 
FA Cup final that really set 

hearts thump in g. 

Dalglish will pot his faith 
in Shearer and the ability of 
those supporting him to dis- 
rupt the country’s most expe- 
rienced defence with a qual- 
ity of football seldom evident 
In Newcastle’s play since Kee- 
gan left Whichever way one 


looks at it, this will be a tall 
order of California redwood 
proportions, especially if 
Keith Gillespie is not around 
to ply Shearer with crosses. 

Yet it has to be hoped that, 
even if they lose, Newcastle 
make a decent fist of the occa- 
sion. Certainly their support- 
ers deserve a respectable de- 
nouement after suffering a 
season of anti-climax blighted 
initially by Shearer’s injury 
then benumbed by a decline 
in the Premiership which 
eventually became a danger- 
ous flirtation with relegation. 

The bibulous indiscretions 
of two of the club’s directors, 
picked up by a Sunday news- 
paper, would have been less 
of a problem set against a suc- 
cessful season on the field. As 
it was the hapless pair merely 
confirmed the suspicion that 
here was a club with a death 
wish. 

The last thing Newcastle 
need at Wembley today is a 
repeat of the humiliating de- 
feat inflicted on Joe Harvey’s 
side by Liverpool In the 1974 
final. Then, as now, Newcas- 
tle looked to an outstanding 
English striker, Malcolm 
MacDonald, to blow the oppo- 
sition away only to find them- 
selves outplayed as Keegan, 
John T OS hack, Ian CaHaghan , 
Steve Heigh way, Brian Hall 
and Peter Cormack produced 
bewildering patterns of pass- 
ing and movement 

Even that team had came to 
Wembley under a cloud, hav- 
ing beaten Nottingham Forest 
in the quarter-finals after a 
pitch invasion had disrupted 
the original game at St James’ 
Park with Forest leading 3-L 
The Football Association an- 
nulled the result and ordered 
the tie to be switched to a neu- 
tral ground, Newcastle even- 
tually w inning after a farther 
replay. 

There were those who felt 

Newcastle had performed as if 
they knew they had no right to 
be in the final- While this is 
not the case today it will be 

hard to ignore the feet that but 
for either leniency or myopia 
an the part of Martin Boden- 


ham , the referee of Newcastle's 
league game against Leicester 
City 2‘A weeks ago. Shearer 
would almost certainly have 
been soil off for that kick into 
the fete of Nell Lennon and 

suspended this afternoon. 

No reasonable person be- 1 
lleved that Shearer had 
meant to hurt Lennon but 
Tuesday’s furtive whitewash 
by an FA disciplinary com- 
mittee, which cleared the 
E n g l a n d captain of any culpa- 
bility, dishonoured the game. 
That said. Shearer now has a 
wonderful opportunity to give 
England a foretaste of the 
goalscoring instincts on 
which hopes will rest In the 
World Cup. 

FOr the moment all is poss- 
ible and those who note such 
things will have already 


recalled the number of FA 
Cup Duals which have pro- 
duced upsets in the eighth 
year of a decade: West Brom- 
wich Albion beating Preston 
North End’s “Invincibles" in 
1888, Newcastle losing to the 
unfancied Wolves in 1908, 
Blackburn overcoming the 
mighty Huddersfield in 1928, 
Ipswich stunning Arsenal in 
1978 and Wimbledon pulling 
off one of the Cup’s biggest 
shocks when they defeated 
Liverpool in 1988. 

The roar that would greet a 
Newcastle victory today 
would expose the shallowness 
of the suggestion that the FA 
Cup no longer matters. But 
one suspects that before the 
afternoon is out Arsenal 
throats will be cleared for a 
Double celebration. 


•^Kta^id^Stoepo^Werortey. live on tTV and Sky Sports 2 
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The Scottish Cup final; Rangers v Heart of Midlothian 


Endless winter for a 


veteran still putting 
miles on the clock 


Patrick Glenn on the Rangers captain Richard Gough who 
returns to the United States on Monday for another season 


R ichard gough. 

Rangers' veteran 
captain, will sympa- 
thise with those 
Hearts fans who have 
watched their team lose four 
finals since they lifted the tro- 
phy back in 1956. Gough 
knows all too well the empty 
feeling of hopes dashed on the 
big occasion. 

Hearts supporters will 
today dismiss 42 years of his- 
tory and stampede to Park- 
head with the illogical convic- 
tion that their team can win 
the Scottish Cup in a final 
against Rangers. 

Those Tour final appear- 
ances have all ended in igno- 
miny for Tynecastle support- 
ers. On every occasion they 
were not so much beaten as 
thrashed. Their last try, only 
two years ago, brought the 
embarrassment of a 5-1 defeat 
by today's opponents. But, 
with the Scottish FA having 
agreed to an even split of the 
50,000 tickets for Parkhead — 
the neutral venue while 
Hampden Park is re-built — 
the Edinburgh side could 
have sold their allocation 
twice over. 

All of those who wear the 
maroon favours will be con- 
vinced that, this time, it will 
be different. The optimism 
survives despite a league 
match between the clubs at 
Tynecastle only three weeks 
ago that ended in a 3-0 vic- 
tory for Rangers. The Ibrox 
team have won two and drew 
the other of the previous 
three Premier Division 
matches. Unreasonable 
though it may seem, however, 
those Hearts supporters are 
entitled to their op timism. 

For Gough has been on the 
losing side in two of the five 


Scottish Cup finals in which 
he has appeared and cap- 1 
tamed Tottenham at Wem- 
bley when they lost the 1987 
FA Cup against the odds to I 
Coventry City. What all of 
these games had In common , 
was that the second favour- 
ites took the trophy. 

Those experiences have left 

Gough With an nndi-ggiiiaofl 

caution when it comes to as- 
sessing his prospects of gain- . 
ing a fourth winner's medal 
when he plays his last m«fah 
for the outgoing champions. 

At 36. Gough is ending an 
ll-year association with 
Rangers which seemed to 
have been terminated a year 
ago but which was renewed 
last aut umn when a rush of 
injuries forced the manager 
Walter Smith to re-sign bis 
old ally back from Major 
League Soccer, where he had 1 
ganeto join Kansas City Wiz. 

Gough confesses, almost 


startlingly, that the proposed 
recall filled him with an un- 
characteristic wariness about 
returning within five months 
to a club with whom he had 
won 10 league champion- 
ships, six League Cups and 
three Scottish Cups, leaving 
him more decorated than the 
Red Baron. 

"The fear I had about com- 
ing back was my age," said 
Gough. “I wondered about 
carrying on playing at a seri- 


ously competitive level with- 
out sustaining injuries. 

"The point was that Walter 
was bringing me back be- 
cause of long-term injuries to 
other players, especially Lor- 
enzo Amoroso, who had been 
signed from Piorentina specif- 
ically to replace me. 1 didn’t 
fancy the idea of my getting 
injured and having people 
asking, ‘Why did they bring 
back that old crock?' 

"As it happens, though. I've 
stayed clear of injuries and 1 
feel great. I’ve played 95 
straight games without a 
break since 1996 and Tm go- 
ing back to the States on Mon- 
day to kick off another 30 
games next Saturday for San 
Jose Clash. 

"At my stage, this is proba- 
bly a wise move. It could be 
dangerous to stop and take a 
break, as 1 might not get 
started again. But I’ve always 
had good personal motivation 
and when that goes, HI recog- 
nise that it’s time to stop.” 

Gough will certainly have 
as powerful a sense of ur- 
gency as anyone on the field 
today, as Rangers are threat- 
ened with their first season 
without a single trophy since 
1985-86. As he did not sign for 
Graeme Souness from Spurs 
until the following season, he 
has never experienced a bar- 
ren campaign at Ibrox. 

He has a healthy regard for 


Hearts, despite the previous 
form between the teams, end 
was not slow to voice his con- 
cern. “They stayed with 
Celtic and Rangers through to 
the last three weeks of the 
league championship,’ ' he 
said;. "So we’re not fa Tiring 
about a team who got lucky. 

"You can pick out a handfhl 
of players, like Steve Fulton, 
Paul Ritchie, David Weir, 
Neil McCann and Stephane 
Adam, who have all been at 
the top of their form through- 
out the season. They have 
pace and Imagination and 
they'll be dangerous.” 


Gough is likely to play be- 
hind the weakest midfield of 1 
his entire time at Ibrox. With , 
Paul Gascoigne removed to 
Middlesbrough, Jorg Alberts ! 
suspended and Jonas Them 
unavailable because of in- 
jury. Smith’s entire first- 
choice unit of only a few 
weeks ago is gone. ! 

The possible replacements 
do not inspire confidence. 
Stuart McCall is rtimjnigfiftjr 1 
by age and wear and tear — 
this betrayed by his omission 
from Craig Brown’s World 
Cup squad — and Ian Fergu- ' 
son, Charlie Miller and Ian 
Duxrant have hardly played 
in the first team this season, 
while Rino Gattuso is a. 20- 
year -old Italian with energy ; 
to burn but no discernible 
talent 

Hearts’ manager Jim Jeffer- 
ies took his squad to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon earlier this 
week to prepare at the head- 
quarters used by Scotland 
during Euro 96 and returned 
with a foil-strength squad. As 
always, the cop is likely to be 
won by the team less affected 
by nerves. Hearts’ time may 
at last be at hand. 

Uqarti (probable): Rcusset McPherson, 
Wulr. Ritchie. Nays ml th; SaJvatori, Raton, 
Cameron, McCann: Adam. Hamilton. 
H an gars [probable]] Go ram; Amoruao. 
Sough. Bjorklund; Porrlnl. McCall. 
GaBuso. Durrani StensaaK Laudrup. 

Ourfe. 


I didn’t fancy the idea of my 
getting injured and having 
people asking ‘Why did they 
bring back that old crock?’ 
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Roving Ranger . ■. . Richard Gough was recalled from Kansas last October to round off the autumn of his Scottish career 


Hearts ache with expectation after enduring cruel failure 


Last time it ended in Double tears. But John Colquhoun, who has suffered for Hearts, sees positive parallels between the Tynecastle side denied in 1 986 and today’s finalists 


A lways the Brides- 
maid is perhaps the 
most appropriately 
named fanzine in Brit- 
ain. Football fans in even the 
most far-flung comers of our 
island who look down their 
noses at Scottish football will 
be familiar with the tribula- 
tions that Heart of Midlothian 
followers have suffered over 
the last 12 years. In 1986 1 was 
a member of a Hearts team 
who will be remembered for 
one of the mast glorious fail- 
ures In the history of British 
football 

Tipped for relegation before 
a bail was kicked in anger, 
Hearts from the end of 


September 1985 went on an 
unbeaten run of 27 league 
games; securing a draw at 
Dundee in the final game 
would see them crowned 
champions for the first time 
in 26 years. 

Even a defeat would be 
good enough to take the title 
if Celtic did not manage to 
win at St Mirren. Celtic won 
5-0 and history records that 
in the last seven minutes 
Dundee’s Albert Kidd scored 
two goals to snatch the crown 
away and reduce grown men 
to tears. Celtic had won it on 
goal difference. 

The Scottish Cup final the 
following week was to bring 


World Cup ’86 


The year 
Argentina got 
through with 
Maradona’s 


more sorrow as Aberdeen, 
under the guidance of Alex 
Ferguson, easily defeated us 
3-0 at Hampden. 

The tear-stained faces fam- 
ously photographed by the 
newspapers at Dens Park on 
that fateftil title-losing May 
afternoon have aged far more 
than the 12 yearstbat have 
elapsed. Choosing the Tyne- 
castle dub as the one to swear 
allegiance to can etch lines on 
any brow. Spectacular failure 
was tolerated that year, 
largely due to the improbabil- 
ity of success at the beginning 
of the season. 

Since then, however, fail- 
ure has been monotonous in 
its regularity — - though at 
Kmes it has ma n aged to be 
just as spectacular, never 
more so than when Hearts 
were 1-0 ahead in a Scottish 
Cup semi-final against Celtic 
in 1988 with three minutes to 
go; final-score 2-1 to Celtic. 

Today’s Hearts team will 
hope that the comparisons 
being drawn with the 1986 
side do not extend to the Cup 
final result. There are, 
though, many parallels. 

Both Hearts teams feature 
managers able to coax above* 
average performances from 
ordinary players. With, both 
Alex MacDonald and the cur- 
rent manager Jim Jefferies, it 
is uncanny how similar they 
are in their outlook to the 
game, the way it should be 
played and the belief that the 
team, rather than individual- 
ity. is the most important fac- 
tor when building with lim- 
ited resources. 

Working in different eras, 
dealing with different prob- 
lems. they have both come 
close to ending the quest for a 


major trophy that the dub be- 
lieves it deserves; a League 
Cup success over Kilmarnock 
in season 1962-63 was the last 
time Hearts picked up serious 
silverware. Jefferies has 
1 proved to be easily the best 
manager in Scotland at ex- 
i plotting the post-Bosman 
European transfer market, 
signing players such as the 
Frenchman Stephane Adam, 
the Austrian International 
Thomas Flogel and the for- 
mer Milan midfielder Stefano 
Salvatori who have all con- 
tributed enormously to the 
Tynecastle effort this season. 

While a good proportion of 
the money saved on transfer 
fees has been reflected in the 
players’ salaries, many sup- 
posedly more capable manag- 
ers have foiled to spot the dif- 
ference between a 
Continental player looking 
for a quick payday and those 
wishing to contribute some- 
thing meaningful to a new 
club. 

MacDonald in the Eighties 
sought his cheap recruits 
from slightly closer to home. 
Rather than scouting foreign 
fields he claimed the cast-offs 
discarded by the Old Firm. No 
fewer than nine or his first- 
team squad were refugees 
from Glasgow. Both managers 
blended this experience to 
young home-grown talent, 
then plundered their provin- 
cial rivals for their best 
players. 

The Scottish footballing 

S ublic, despite being duped 
y Ally MacLeod into believ- 
ing Scotland could win the 
World Cup, conform to tradi- 
tional beliefs and are unwill- 
ing to consider any dub out- 
side the Old Firm winning 


our Premier Division champi- 
onship. This state of mind is 
based largely on the finances 
available to Rangers and 
Celtic compared with the 
fonds a dub such as Hearts 
can generate. 

The Edinburgh club 
achieved a club record of 
9,000 season-ticket holders 
this season — which appears 


very respectable until the fig- 
ures from Celtic (50,000) and 
Rangers (30,000) are 
produced. 

Jefferies' most expensive 
acquisition since returning to 
Tynecastle to manage the 
dub he had played for is 
Colin Cameron from Raith 
Rovers for £240,000: equiva- 
lent to the salary a squad 


member at Ibrox would 
expect 

Chasing a title can wear 
down even the most hardened 
professional. Losing out at 
the last minute can make 
even a cup final seem like one 
game too for. After the match 
in which we lost the league in 
1986, 1 recall that having com- 
pleted training on the Mon- 
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Broken Heart . . . John Colquhoun, second left, after defeat in the 1986 final colorsport 


day we started to drag our- 
selves back up. 

Believing that after 32 
games without a defeat we 
had not suddenly developed a 
losing mentality, we genu- 
inely believed we could lift 
ourselves to beat Aberdeen in 
that Cup final. Once again we 
were mistaken. 

The championship was like 
a beach ball. Every victory 
pumped us up a little bit more 
until we were alm ost at maxi- 
mum inflation then Kidd's 
first goal let out the air. The 
deflation was immediate and 
final . Trying to get the air 
back into the ball was an im- 
possible task. 

This year Hearts suffered 
their puncture several weeks 
ago, the final stab to. their as- 
pirations coming against 
Rangers in a match at Tyne- 
castle in which the Ibrox mid- 
Held dominated the home 
side. A repeat of that occasion 
this afternoon is unlikely. ■* 

Hearts will find it difficult 
to perform any worse and 
Rangers, with the Swede Jo- 
nas Them injured and the in- 
fluential Ger man Jorg AI- 
| hertz suspended, will do well 
to play as convincingly as 
they did that day. 

FV>r all Hearts followers it is 
, important that they are pro- 
moted from bridesmaid to 
bnde today or this team will 
simply take their place 
among the other glorious fail- 
ures that litter the history of 
the club. 

If sentiment fused the odds, 
Hearts would be rated certain 
victors at Celtic Park thic 
afternoon. In the real world 
bookmakers call the shots 
and Rangers are odds-on 
favourites to lift the trophy. 
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Leeds go Dutch on Wijnhard 



hand of God.’ 


Ian Ross 
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L eeds united expect to 
field a double-Dutch 
strike force next season 
after seemingly ending their 
search for a suitable replace- 
ment for Rod Wallace. The Su- 
rinam-born Dutch national 
Clyde Wijnhard arrived in 
West Yorkshire yesterday 
afternoon, will open talks 
about personal terms this 
morning and is expected to 
complete a £1.6 million move 
from the Dutch First Division 
dub Willem Tilburg. 

The Leeds manager George 
Graham believes that the 24- 
year-old Wijnhard will make 
an ideal partner for Jimmy 
Floyd Hasselbaink, who 
scored more than 20 goals for 
them this season. Wallace 
will leave EUand Road on a 
Bosman-lnspired free transfer 
after repeatedly declining a 
new contract 


Bolton Wanderers are be- 
lieved to be ready to offer 
Chelsea's veteran Welsh In- 
ternational striker Mark 
Hughes the opportunity to 
finish his career In the North- 
west Hughes has indicated he 
will leave Stamford Bridge be- 
fore the start of next season 
and could be tempted to join 
Bolton if offered the post of 
player-coach. 

Brian Little, the new man- 
ager of Stoke, began a dear- 
out yesterday when the for- 
mer coaches Chic Bates and 
Alan Durban, who both had 
spells in charge this season 
when the dub were relegated, 
were told they were surplus 
to requirements. Little said: 
“Difficult decisions are going 
to have to made here for the 
sake of the club. I expect new 
faces to be joining in the near 
future." Allan Evans, Little's 
No. 2 at Aston Villa and 
Leicester, is expected to link 
up with him for a third time. 


Manchester United have 
dropped their interest in the 
Argentinian international 
striker Gabriel Batistuta but 
confirmed yesterday that they 
are in negotiations with Lens 
for the Cameroon player 
Marc Vivian Foe for around 
£3 million. 

The goalkeeper Kevin Pilk- 
ington has joined Brian 
McClain as the second first- 
team squad regular on the list 
of players to be released by 
United this summer but the 
winger Ben Thornley has 
been offered a new contract. 

The Danish striker Per 
Pedersen has returned to 
Blackburn after spending 
seven months on loan at Bor- 
ussia Moenchengladbach. He 
joined Rovers for £2 million 
from Odense in February 1997. 

Leicester City's acting 
chairman Philip Smith res- 
ponded quickly yesterday to 
Martin O’Neill's concern for 
his position as manager after 


Tom Smeaton quit as chair- 
man earlier in the week. ’1 
have spoken to Martin and he 
Is happy with the new struc- 
ture," said Smith, who guar- 
anteed that O’Neill would be 
in full control of the playing 
side of the dub, with no inter- 
ference from “upstairs”. 

Earlier O'Neill had objected 
to a statement saying he had 
been consulted and was happy 
with a change of club struc- 
ture. *1 read on Teletext the 
proposed changes and had to 
ring the chairman to get it 
confirmed," said O’Neill, who 
discovered that his title was 
now football committee mem- 
ber not team manager. “I 
thought this was a football 
dub but Tm now a member of 
a committee.’ 1 

Partick Thistle, relegated 
from the Scottish Second Div- 
ision, have parted company 
with their manager John 
McVeigh and his assistant 
Peter Hetherstcm. 
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Cricket 

Towmateh 

Worcestershire v South Africans 

One-day 
careerof 
Hick in hock 


Mfceaohfey ^ Maw Road 



j LUE SKIES, warm 
'spring sunshine, fiat 
1 pitch and just enough 
— breeze to ruffle ♦>»■» 
flag of St George flying at the 
top of the cathedraL The tech- 
nocrats may have moved, in 
with their replay screen, hut 
the ground re tains its time- 
lessness. It was, one imagines, 
8s It might have been when 
Br adma n was racking tip his 
early-tour double tons. ■ 

Graeme Hick would have 
recognised the portents, too. 
The crack front ills bat has 
reverberated often enoug h in 
these parts for him to know 
when the stage has been set 
and yesterday, with the South 
Africans in the was it. 

Hick has punished tourists 
before, it was 10 years ago an 
but to the day when the young 
sensation, needing a big hun- 
dred to complete 1,000 runs by 
the end of May, caned the 
West Indians for 172. 

Five years on from that and 
he carted the Aussies in gen- 
eral and Slmnfl Warae in par- 
ticular all around the park, 
even though it transpired the 
young tweaker was keeping 
his powder dry for the Tests. 

Hick’s Test place is long 
gone and now, after an unin- 
spired winter, his spot in foe 
one-day squad is also in jeop- 
ardy. He needed a total, but 
more especially he needed 
one scored in his ruthlessly 
efficient manne r of i ^d . 

It was not to be. His batting 
on Thursday, when he stood 
up to Allan Donald’s evening 
burst and dumped him for 
solidly dismissive bound- 


aries, was sufficiently sump- 
tuous to whet selectorial ap- 
petites. All the selectors 
wanted was a morning ses- 
sion of the same. He began 
well annngb, raffing Donald 
square towards the river and 
adding 10 runs to his over- 
night 23 in 30 mimitgg. Then 

it went pear-shaped. 

Lance Klusener is a lively 
support bowler with a bit of 
nip. but none the less the sort 
of operator on which Hick 
once gorged. The leg-stump 
half-volley appeared to carry 
no intrinsic danger and Hinjr. 
shaping to flick it off his legs, 
saw only four runs. Instead 
the ball took the toe of the bat 
and looped to Gerhardus Lie- 
benberg at mid wicket out for 
33. His walk fo the pavilion 
carried an air erf sadness. 

Both Hick, acting Worces- 
tershire captain, and Hansie 
Cronje have been enterpris- 
ing in trying to set up some 
competitive cricket Begin- 
ning 256 adrift Worcester- 
shire batted positively until 
half an hour before tea, reach- 
ing 228 for six before Hick de- 
clared 59 behind. The best 
batting came from David 
Leatherdale, who hit a dozen 
boundaries in bis. 69, and 
Steve Rhodes who made 45. 

Liebenberg went without 
scoring but Gary Kirsten, made 
51 and Jacques was un- 
beaten on 44 as the South Afri- 
cans closed on 107 for two. 

• Roger Telemachus, South 
Africa’s 25-year-old pace 
bowier, looks certain to be sent 
home after d isloca ting his. 
right aSrailito* d uring practice 
yesterday. Steve Elworthy, 
playing rinh cricket in Lanca- 
shire, is a likely replacement. 



County Championship: Kent v Lancashire Northamptonshire v Yorkshire 

One brutal Hooper dream Yorkshire very good losers 


Paul Wravw at Cantavtmry 


O N A cloudless, balmy 
afternoon, with the 
famo us lime tree rus- 
tling with pleasure in foe 
summer breeze, and the ice- 
cream traders conducting 
brisk business, Lancashire's 
Ian Austin trotted in to bowl 
and was palnfhHy shocked to 
find himself in the eye of a 
storm. 

He was hit for 50 runs in 
four overs. Carl Hooper, who 
scored 47 of those runs, has 
never played better than he 
did here yesterday. 

Although his Test career 
has only recently been ush- 
ered into lights. Hooper has 
been an outstanding county 
cricketer since Joining Kent 
in 1902. 

His last century for the club 


had been scored 22 months 
ago, against Derbyshire in 
July. 1996. He bad also started 
the current season with a dis- 
appointing sequence of 1,4,4. 

Yesterday he made up for 
that. Kent, who started their 
second innings 259 behind 
after Lancashire had been 
dismissed for 445, ended the 
third day with notions of win- 
ning the contest, at 343 for 
three. 84 runs ahead: Hooper 
is 147 not out ft was his 41st 
century and his 17th for Kent. 

Hooper has faced 133 balls 
and hit 18 fours and six sixes, 
108 in boundaries. His hun- 
dred came from 99 deliveries 
and he reached it by hooking 
Austin for a brutal six over 
square-leg. 

That is the way to cope with 
the so-called nervous nineties 
and poor David Fulton, who 
dawdled at this stage as he ap- 


proached his fifth first-class 
century, but only his second 
against county opposition, 
mi ght heed the lesson. Fulton 
perished for 96. 

Apart from the quicker 
bowlers, Austin, Peter Martin 
and a less than fit Wasim Ak- 
ram. Hooper was also up 
against two spinners with tha 
ball turning square. Both 
Michael Watkinson and Gary 
Keedy bowled a disappointing 
length in such helpful condi- 
tions, but there is nothing 
helpful about Hooper. His 
first three scoring shots were 
4,6.4, all against Watkinson. 

He drove Martin massively 
over long-off into the Leslie 
Ames Stand, and struck Aus- 
tin over midon into the Colin 
Cowdrey Stand. Perhaps he 
was intent on doing some de- 
molition work to make room 
for the Carl Hooper Stand, 


David Hopp* 
at Northampton 


N obody seriously 

expected Yorkshire to 
detain them too long 
yesterday. With only three 
tail-end wickets left, even 
scoring the 37 required to 
make Mnr lhamplnniihiw bat 
again sounded a bit of a bind, 
fbr better to put the mess be- 
hind them and head north to 
♦rad their wo unds 
Now perhaps we know a lit- 
tle better. Northants* eight- 
wicket victory was not com- 
pleted until 10 minutes before 
tea, and they needed an un- 
foreseen 105 to achieve it 
Yorkshire might have lost 
their lead in the champion- 
ship, but at their time of 
gr ywtpg t w eakne ss they had 
revealed a greater strength. 


On this evidence, abandon- 
ing a lost cause is no longer 
an option for a county intent 
on t ranslating potential into 
silverware. From 147 for 
seven, they added another 
141, resisting 20 minutes into 
the afternoon session as the 
watchfulness of Richard Bla- 
key was complemented by 
Darren Gough and Chris Sil- 
verwood, two batting prank- 
sters donning their most busi- 
nesslike appareL 

Gough displayed a rare 
serenity. His impulsive mo- 
ments were like well-planned 
oases: an ebullient fresh-air 
hook at Devon Malcolm after 
the arrears had been cleared; 
the depositing of Graeme 
Swann's off-spin over long-on 
to reach his fifty. 

It took two remarkable one- 
handed catches to dent York- 
shire’s satisfaction; Kevin 


Curran plucked out Gough at 
mid-on, Rob Bailey matched 
his effort at slip to account for 
SUverwood, Blakey’s three- 
hour 49 ended when Malcolm 
uprooted his off-stump. 

When Northants slipped to 
28 for two there was a glimmer 
. . . not really. Baileys impos- 
ing front leg propped forward 
and the left-arm spinner Rich- 
ard Stemp was caressed for 
two straight sixes in three 
balls. The rest was easy. 

Yorkshire will reflect on 
the decision to bat on a hazy 
first morning. They expected 
a testing session; Malcolm 
reducing them to 54 for seven 
was overdoing things. They 
would be better advised to ask 
the toughest questions of 
their bowlers. The batsmen, 
Michael Vaughan and 
Anthony McGrath in particu- 
lar, have work to do. 


Robert Kltson 
at Sout ham pton 


Hampshire v Surrey 

Tudor turns on the style as 
Surrey plump up a cushion 

front-line bowlers are ccntrib- 
uttog as much as the ba t s me n. 
Alex Tudor and Martin Bick- 
n e fl shared six wickets as 
Hampshire spiralled to defeat 
by art Inning s and 184 runs, the 
^year-old Tudor returning 
match figures of seven for 85. 

Resuming on nine for two 
with foe virus-sufferer John 
Stephenson at home awaiting 

the outcome of blood tests, 
Hampshire did at least eclipse 
their first-innings ' 189 and 
force the elder BoHioake to 
shift his brain into gear. 

Saqiafti Mushtaq and Ian 
Salisbury woe unable to make 
the same, impact as the previ- 
ous day. and Tudor and Bfck- 
nefl bad to get a sweat up once 
it became dear the placid sur- 
face was not assisting the spin- 
ners. Kievan James delayed 
them 49 minutes over one run 
ami Robin Smith struck nine 
fours in Ids 42 before again 
fhllingto Salisbury. 

It was a delivery from the 
leg-spinner's repertoire, 
short and inviting, which did 
fiie trick as Smith rocked 
hack -a fraction late and top- 
edged an attempted cut to 
backward point Effectively 
118 - for- six at timch, stiB 284 
adrift ® stand of 62 between 
Adrian Aymes and Shaun 
Udal stavied.off the inevitable 
until a livid Udal fell victim 
to a mid-pitch mix-up. 

Nixon McLean lashed a Saq- 

lain delivery out of the ground 
but,- ’with tea taken, the 1 Paki- 
stani scattered the West. Indi- 
an's s t um ps With the, fifth ball 

afteEfhfrrestnnptian. 

- Last season it took- Surrey 
until the final week erf June to 
• claim their first champion- 
ship win. There have been 
■many Mae starts since their 
last title in 1971, but they now 
have a modest cushion to pro- 
tectihem from Test calls. Slg- 
ttiticastty, farriors such as 
.Tudor and Jem Batty are mak- 
ing important contributions. 
From such tiny acorns do 


Scoreboard 


JRREY sit on top of the 
hampionshlp table this 
tend with tame and ener- 

0 bum. awaiting stiff er 
tenges than Hampshire 
d provide. A second con- 
tive innings- victory was 
sped up in the first over 
■ tea yesterday, leaving 
Lpshire anchored to the 
>m and pandering a dis- 
ly murky fixture, 
tietber Adam HoUioake’s 

1 are still buoyant in 
Briber will depend, as al- 
s, cm what happens when 
- stars are elsewhere. The 
land one-day captain 
aed it was “too early to 

shooting from the roof- 
• but win have noted his 


Cricket 

0930 16 13 + 


Counties update 
lertvat** 24 MddteMX ; 33 
25 Wortham*- 34 
as Nottingham 35 

jfcvnorgoa 27 Sonwnret X 

jtoucs. 28 Sum* . • 3 7 
tampoWre 29 Sussex 38 
■ jh * 30 Warwick*. i» 

laics • 31 WbroMter 40 
efca. 32 Ybrfohfe* 41 

Jomptete county saxes - 

1930 16 13 23 
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County Championship 

(Third day oC tour; today: 114) 

ME 

<28P*> 

boat Vorttahiro (4) by eight wfckate. 
YORKSm* First inning* 148 (Utoctotn 

6-64] ^ i 

(DJQ Salas 60; White 6-46). 


Bristol ■ Laicastarahlra (24pts) bast 
‘ ' i (4) by ulna wtefcata. , 
Fbat Innings 134 
( Lswfc* 680. A P Mia iaUy W). 

SrornT IZIno/VJ Wa I la 120; Srnmff^eB}. 

i (overnight 1488) 

j Law* b Munany *» 

TRCRusssflc Nixon bMitosBy 14 

14 CJ Ball b Lavas 


A II Smith c Mina b Simmons 
C A Walsh not out 


Vannnd tontags (ouomlgnc 147-7} 
lflj Biakayb Ualcotm 


Extra (b2. Jbll, wfi. nfa22). 
Total (88^0 vara). 


■ 168. 168. 277. 


D Gough c Curran b Taylor 
C E W SUverwood c Ballsy I 
RO Stomp no* out. 


toy b Malcolm 34 


i(b1.1b14, nbl4). 
Total (M3 over*). 


BaMtog MtrfCafly 34-10 -64-*; MW na 
18-4-44-3: Lottos 222-5-8S-2; UMta 
8-2-13-0; Brinson 7-2-16-0; Simmons 
7-1-28-1; Maddy S-2-9-1. 


>218.287. 

m am Wm Matexm as-HM; Roes 
26-7-73-1: G P Swann 22-4-0B-3; Taylor 
14-4-37-3: Curran 1-0-1-ft BaBay 
T-6-6-0. 


V J Wall* b Walsh . 
DLMaddy not out . 


I J Sutdlflo not out . 


(IbZnbZL 


R R Montgomsrts not out 
a J Swann tbw b White , 


M BLoyac Sub b Stamp — 
RjBaflay notout. 

Extra (D2. Ibl. nB2). 


ToHIRor2.2&2 


.■sa- 


DM not bate D J G Salsa. *K M Curran. G 
P Swann. ID Wplay. P A Rosa. J P Taylor. 
DEMatootm. 

Powtoip Gotmh 5-1-16-0: Silverwood 
4-M-OE HuteSsoo 4-0-16-0: Stomp 
4-0-37-1; WMta 4-3-10-1; Vaughan 
4-1-34-0: Lahmann OJ-O-O-O. 

> J F Stools and R A White. 


Trent Brtdgm Sussex (ZSpts) beat Not- 
ttoglwrosWrs (8) by lour srteksto. 

BUI I aailAMIKOH* First tontngs 27S 
(P Johnson BR Robinson 4-67). 

SUSWCl First mnmgs 324 (U T E Pehoa 
60. J R carpemar 88: Bomo 4-76). 

: (ovamtght 11-3] 

MPOowtnanbwbKMMy 7 

•p Johnson b Lowry T 

O Atxaal tow b Writer - — . O 

JE RGeUtonbLawry 


! Total (tor 1, 12.1 overs) 44 

~ ■efvriakato27. 

6 naC batop V Simmons. B F SntUi. A 
Habib. "C C Lawts, TP A Ntson, D J MHna. 
MT Brimaon. A D Mu Hally. 

abw Ban 2.1-0-10-0; VAM 
6-1-04-1: snatti 4 -vs-ol 
opiresi J H HampsMra and M J Hama. 


i Surrey (24pts) neat Hamp- 

sMrs (2) by on Inn tugs and 184 nm. * 
SmtRXYl Ftrat Innings 691 (A 0 Brown 
, IS. M.A Butcher 106. J N Baity 63. A J 
Stewart 58; UcLaan 4-1 07V 
‘■PSHBBB First Innings 188 [A D Mn- 
anna apne : Tudor 4-ggy 

inert toning* (ovwrdtfiC &S) 

PJ Hartley e Brown b Tudor . 


KDJamwIbwbBieknaa — 
*R A Smith o B C Hoflloaice 

bSaUsbtxy . 


U Kaecti c SteMart D BlcfcnelJ 

A DMaacaranhae Thorpe b Tudor _ 

tANAymanotoul 

SO Udal run out. 


NAMMdaanbSaqlaln ~ 

i Jp. r 

Bi7.w4.nb1B) . 


R 


M Noon a Adams b Kbdey . 
A Strang b Lowry—— 



(7BSovars)- 


.218 


MNBowannotocX 
A R Oram b Kbtley 
Bora (toft nbfi)_ 


Total -(37 J overs). 

total Metr e 

111. 


i IQ. 62. 92. 1 S3. 136. 188. 014. 

_t TUdor 16-4-S3-3: Blctawn 
14-6-43-3;SaQlsrt 24S-8-57-irSaUsbury 
19-8-43-1; B C HoDkMha 3-0-7-a 
i A Ctsriaan and R Jullm. 


1 14, 14.ZZ.23, 106. 


: (4pts) require 143 run 
far wTBi tour s e c o n d In- 


■ Laaary 19-8-32-3; nrdey 

149-8-29-7; Jarvta 6-0-98-0: Robinson 
4-0-TWL 


W T E Petros e Podart b Wharf 
W aiOme WhHrfb Strang — 
ts Humphries tow b Strang 


to bam Duham (6> 

■tings wtdeets standing. 

BUBHMto Rrat bwitags 278 (U A Gough 
62 Qdt 4-49V 

SBX> Ftm Innings 166 (Wood 3-64). 


i Cov s nd gh c 1044) 


*C J Adam c Noon b Whari 
M QBavanb Strang 


H J Speak tow b D R Law 
P D C« toignood c Grayson 
BWBUama 


J R Carpenter tow b Wbort 
K Newell not out 


PW Jarvis not out. 
Extra (to1.w4.nb2). 

Total (tor 6. 26 overs). 


4 

7 

1 

4 

a 

T 

T4 


M A Roeeberry c S G Law b D R Lew 30 

M J Foster c S G Law b 0 R Law If 

N C PhUUpao S G LnwbO R Law O 

M M Betts IbvrbDR Law O 

J Wood c Ranis b Irani 3T 

SJ Harmtson notout , 


(b2.lb8.w2.nb4). 


Mt«f wistaCMSK 82-52 5 B. SB. 

M A Robinson. J D Lowry. R 
jKWay. , „ „ 

Si iw lwi Bowen 8 - 1 - 11 - 0 ; Oram 
4 ^)-l 1 -g; Strang 10-3-28-3: WbsH 
8-3-25-3. 

: V A Haidar and R Pehner. 


WPB.1 oveta) 
177.004. 


104. 153,177,177, 


_r llott T7-8-61-0: Williams 
20-8-46-3: OR Law 17-8-tfr* Irani 
11 .1-1-44-® wiSon 3-0-16-0: Gnyaon 
8-3-84-0. 


D DJ Robinson c CoUIngwood 
bwood 


A P Grayson cSpelghlo Bens 

*N Hussain c CoOngwood b Wood 

SGLawbBmts 

R C Irard tow b Harmlson 

SO Paterae Gough b Batts 

Ifi J RolHns not out . 

D R Law hot out 




(be. Ib9. wio. nb5) 


Total (tor 8 . S3 overs) 

M of wtoicete: 2 S. 5B. 67. B4, laa, 186. 
To bnb D G Wilson. U C Itatt. N F 
WUHama. 

Buw B uis Beits 17-2-81-0: Harmlson 
IS-O 768 -I: Faster 10-4-21-0; Wood 
12-8-19-2: pwmps 6-1-29-0. 

A A Jones and KE Palmer. 


196 


Kem (2pts) lead Lancashire 
(7) by 84 runs with seven eseond-tonlngs 
standing. 

"= First Innings 186 (M A Ealhnm 79). 


toot tonlugi (ovemlghc 419-6) 

IWKHaggc Fulton bHsadley 84 

PJ Martin c Marsh bHssdtey 11 

G Keerty net out 


(013. Ib9. w2. nb4) . 


Total (1573 ovate). 


•care at 1*0 over* 6-34 S. 

Boedto* Headley 388-4-108-% PHINps 
18-6-68-1; Fleming lfr-8-61-% Eslham 


DP Fulton tbw b Martin SO 

R WT Key cHeggb Martin 41 

T R WBrd c Fitntrnl bWBtUnaon 16 

C L Hooper not out 147 

A P tveas net out 13 

Extras (b4. Ibis. W6. 1*4) *T 

Total (lor 3. 84 overs) 343 

BbS of wioloetai 8B. 124. 237. 

Tb bait M A Eolbam. M V Fleming. *13 A 
Marsh, M M Potto. B J Pt>l I Bps. D W 
Hs a dley. 

■nihai Wasim 14-V-6W): Martin 
at-S-S'fe Austin 1S-4-76-0: Keedy 
2S-6«-CC WaHnson 10-1-SB-); FUntulf 
4-0-17-0. 

G I Burgess and A G T 


(Hnto day) 

Fame's Gtomorgsn 342-4 dec (A W 
Evans 125. A D Shaw 71. A Dale 59) and 
220-4 dec IB P Butcher 82. P A Cottar 71). 
Cambridge University 270-5 dee (Q 
Hughes Ba.JP Pyemont 54. W j House 50) 
and 121 (Butcher 4-14). Glamorgan won 
by 171 runs. 

Second XI Championship 

(Hnsl day) 

atoto d Perk Ai ■ seal Yorkshire 134 (B 
Farter 56) and 74 (Loess *-70}. Notttng- 
fuunshlro 240 (C M W Read 92. N Gte 54; 
Fisher 6-62). Nottlnghanito6ra won by an 
Innings and 32 runs. 

fhalm stun* Essex Z7B (i Flanagan bb. A 
WbOsrt 5t Gannon 4-75) and 2S1-8 dec (I 
Flanagan 82; H o wao n 4-18). Gtoucostor- 
aMra250 (R Da wson 58. P Lazehbury 57; 
Grain 6-76) and 201-6 (R J WllUams 
B3no). Match drawn. 

Tatow Northampton 168 and 365. Som- 
erset 296 and 2B1 (FbUetl 5-83). Noritianta 
won by 16 rune. 

The Oat Surrey 164 and 201. Leicester- 
shire 272 end 96-2. LetoastBrchtre won by 
aig» wtoken. 


Somerset (Opts) require 3S2 runs 
to best Middlesex (5) wllh lour second- 
hmlngs wickets standing 
IHDOUsaXi Rrsl Irmmga 70* (Caddlcli 
4-7 4). 

soammen First Innings 253 (M N lrth- 
well 91, R J Harden 63; Johnson 7-86). 


(overrttgM: I5V3) 

JLLanger notout — *38 

D C rtash C Bums b TrescMMcl 114 

"|K R Brown nol out 48 

Extras (bi.lblanbB) IB 

Total (tor 4 dec. 1305 overs) 480 

Hs8 of OTtahsts centr 33L 
DM not bsor P H WpbKos. R L Johnson, J 
PHflwttJ. ARC Fraud. PCRTufnon. 
Bowfcgt Cdddlck 33-8-118-3: Stvne 
20-2-86-0: Rose 25.5-6-W-O; Af.med 
30-6-76-0, Tiescotoick 18-2-36-1. Par- 
sons 8-0-29-0. 


*P 0 Bowler c GoTUng b Fraser - *1 

U T Bum c Lmffar b Hewitt S 

K A Par Buna c Shah b Johnson 4 

R J Harden Ibw b Fraser 2 

M N LBthwell notout B 

fHJ Turner c Nash b Fraser 1 

KJ Shine c Kcttleborough bFrsscr ._ 2 

M ETraacotftlck nol out O 


Extras (lb2. nb2) — 

Total (lor G. 22 overs) — 


80 

Rs8 of wCdrsCsr 12. 31. 38. 39. 47. 49. 

TO bob G D Rose, M Ahmad, A R Caddlck. 
Bow B wb c Fraser 8-2-15-1: Hewitt 
5-0-25-1; Johnson 7-Z-8-1; Tutnell 

vvo-a 

D J Constant and J W Lloyds. 


Tour match 

(Second day to three; today 11.0) 

WORCS « SOUTH AHCC4KS 
W t oman South Africans lead Worces- 
tershire by 168 runs with eight second- 
innings wickets standing. 

SOUTH APmCAHSi Ft 13 1 livings 287-4 
dec <Q F J Liebenberg flB. J H Kallls 75. D J 

Cu III ram 67 no). 


(overnight 31-1) 

WPCWostonbKhjsaxn 

•G A Hick c Usbenberg b Klusener _. 

G R Haynes c Klusener b Kallls 

D A Leatherdale b Klusener 

TSJ Rhodes cOtoBoonb Adame — . 

S R Lamp Id nol out 

S W K Bus nol out — — 

Extras (b4. IbS. w2. nb6) 


Total (tore dec. 68 S overs)— — 228 

■H8e6wlofcisfiinnli43.au 118. 171.217. 
Did oN tart M J Rsomsloy. P J Newport. 
AShertyar. 

Iterthgi Donald 18-7-38-0; Klusener 
17-4-86-4; Adams 12^-3-38-1; Haywood 
9-1-47-0; Kallis 13-2-30-1. 

SOUTH AFRICANS 
a s c e nd h iilrigo 
G F J Liebenberg c Rhodes 

b Newport O 

G Kirsten b Rswnsley : 81 

J H KailHi not out 44 

D J Culllnan not out 8 

Extras (nb4) 4 

Total (lor 2. 41 overs) .... 107 

FtolltolrtHlCl.it. 

To tab -W J Cronje. J N Rhodes. 1M V 
Boucher. L Klusener, PR Adams. A A 
Donald, M R Haywood. 

Bo wfcg Newport 6-6-18-1; Sherlyar 
B- 3-28-0; Haynes 6-0-13-0; Lampltl 
4-0-13-0; R owns ley 8-0-10-1: Ellis 
8-1-28-a 

Um b o e: OR Shepherd and P Willey. 
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Texaco One-day Trophy 

Lewis the late 
man looks for 
eariy-summer 
England recall 


Mike Sehrey on the 
squad to face South 
Africa next week 

C HRIS LEWIS, a man not 
unfamiliar with 
changes of direction, is 
hoping that the England selec- 
tors, who meet in Southamp- 
ton today, will sanction one 
more comeback for him when 
they name the squad for next 
week’s Texaco Trophy series. 

It is almost two years since 
Lewis’s mercurial talents 
were put on the En gland 
back-burner following his 
lack of punctuality during the 
final Test of the Pakistan 
series. Lewis claimed that a 
punctured tyre had delayed 
him but Raymond Illing- 
worth. then chairman of 
selectors, begged to differ and 
omitted him from the one- 
day squad. He has not added 
to his 30 Tests and 51 one-day 
internationals since. 

This season’s move from 
Surrey back to Leicestershire 
takes his career full circle 
and, so it is said, has brought 
a new maturity, sense of res-. 
ponsibOity and “edge" to his 
game. He is fit (so far. any- 
way), bowling straight and 
with pace and batting 
enthusiastically. 

A chance to reestablish him- 
self in the England side comes 
in the wake of the four’ succes- 
sive defeats in the five-match 
series at the end of the win- 
ter’s Caribbean tour, when it 
was felt that the bowling 
lacked strike pace at the start 
of the inning s and genuine 

bite in mid-innings when part- 
nerships had to he broken. 

*1 try not to think about it 
too much but I'm keeping my 
fingers crossed," said Lewis. 
"It’s always nice to be picked 
by your country. I worked 
bard on my fitness in Perth 
during the winter and Tm en- 
joying the added responsi- 
bility of captaincy." 

Around 14 names will be 
announced tomorrow morn- 
ing in a squad which is cer- 


tain to include Daxfen Gough, 
fit again after a winter recov- 
ering from a serious leg in- 
jury, and could also see 
returns for Surrey’s in-form 
hitter Alistair Brown and 
Warwickshire’s left-arm spin- 
ner Ashley Giles. 

There should be a call-up 
for Chris Adams, the new 
Sussex captain, whose ability 
to put bat more firmly to ball 
than almost anybody else In 
the county game, plus red-hot 
fielding, took him to the 
fringe of selection in his last 
couple of years at Derbyshire. 

Omissions could include - 
Mike Atherton — happily 
hack in Test-match mode — 
plus Angus Fraser, who has 
had enough of being biffed 
back over his head and might 
need nursing if he is to last 
the summer, Ben Holiioake, 
and Dougie Brown. Whether 
Graeme Hick retains his 
place could depend on Marie 
Ramprakash’s fitness *fie 
deemed suitability of Nasser 
Hussain. 

England need an orthodox 
batsman in mid-innings, not 
just as insurance against col- 
lapse but to counter Allan 
Donald, who has fended fo 
bowl then. But Hick’s blister- 
ing start against the South 
Africans on Thursday eve- 
ning. watched by Graham 
Gooch and the England coach 
David Lloyd, failed to trans- 
late into a big score y este r day. ■* 

Any omission of Ben Hol- 
lioake might be viewed as ret- 
rograde after his sensational 
debut against Australia at 
Lord’s last year, and with his 
aD-round reputation enhanced 
during foe winter’s A tour to 
Sri fanka. But he did riot play 
in Sharjah, when England 
won all their games, while he 
appeared in ail the lofting 
matches in the Caribbean. 

Ben HoDioake sho uld be an 
important member of the Test 
side and the feeling is that he 
might be better employed 
playing for Surrey than kick- 
ing bis heels. The same ap- 
plies to Darren Maddy , a front 
runner to open with Atherton 
In the Test series. 


Kirtley at his best 


J AMES KIRTLEY. 

watched by England’s 
chairman of selectors 
David Graveney, yesterday 
produced the best bowling 
figures of the season and 
then had to get out his pads 
as Sussex stumbled to their 
second championship vic- 
tory of the season, beating 
Nottinghamshire by four 
wickets at Trent Bridge. 

The 23-year-old paceman 
claimed a career-best seven 
for 29 and a match return 
of io for 88 to leave his side 
needing only 74 to win. But 
Sussex collapsed from 52 
without loss to 69 for six be- 
fore Keith Newell and Paul 
Jarvis saw them home. 

Nottinghamshire, resum- 
ing on ll for three, lost 
four wickets inside the first 
38 minutes. Kirtley. who 
claimed three of them, had 
figures of six for three at 
one stage but Jason Gafoan 


and Paul Strang put on 83 
for the eighth wicket to 
make Sussex bat again. 

There could be an early 
finish today at Lord’s, 
where Middlesex need take 
only four wickets to defeat 
Somerset. Essex, on 196 for 
six, still need 143 to beat 
Durham at Riverside. 

Essex’s hopes, lifted ear- 
lier by a Danny Law hat- 
trick, may have died with 
the dismissal of Nasser 
Hussain for 63, but at 
Lord’s two batsmen dazzled 
in the sunshine. Justin 
Langer made 233 not out 
and David Nash hit 114 as 
Middlesex amassed 460 for 
four declared in their 
second innings, leaving the 
visitors needing 352 to win. 

Angus Fraser’s four for 
15 put paid to that idea 
after Langer had under- 
mined Somerset by smash- 
ing 33 fours and a six. 


Gloucestershire v Leicestershire 

Marauding Mullally paves 
way for Maddy the laddie 


David Foot at Bristol 


I T WAS rather like one of 
those National Trust visits 
when you have already seen 
everything that matters but 
still hang on with nominal in- 
terest for a contemplative pic- 
nic on foe grass. 

Leicestershire won in early 
afternoon by nine wickets, 
which was a slightly less gen- 
erous margin than once 
seemed likely. One came 
away debating, if not quite 
Old Masters and architectural 
quirks, then at least ponder- 
ing tomorrow’s Texaco Tro- 
phy candidates. 

Chris Lewis looks at peace 
with himself. He took two 
second-innings wickets, eight 
in the match. He kept pinging 
the ball down deceptively at 
more than medium pace, 
scornful of wastage. As stand- 
in captain he Is cajoling and 
encouraging, laughing in the 
field. And Darren Maddy — 
who knows? His A tour form 
was undeniably promising; 
yesterday be was undefeated 
on 24, in no trouble. Leicester- 
shire are fortunate to have 
him, Vince Wells, Ben Smith 
and the increasingly moni- 
tored Iain Sutcliffe at the top 
of the order. Yet the engaging 


Maddy, for all his burgeoning 
talents, may have to be con- 
tent with a place in the squad, 
waiting just a little langer for 
real recognition. 

Gloucestershire proved less 

submissive than previously. 
Their last four wickets took 
the score to 259, leaving 
Leicestershire to score a 

token 43. The pitch had eased 
and Jon Lewis, a willing 
nlghtwatchman, hardly de- 
served the inhospitable ball 
he received from the always 
mpnflHng Alan Mullally (four 
for 54). 

Jack Russell was caught at 
the wicket as he prodded out- 
side the off stump; Mike 
Smith essayed a few tasty 
strokes before being out to a 
sprawling long-leg catch; and 
Courtney Walsh took no obvi- 
ous liberties, whatever his na- 
ture. Martyrt BaD, however, 
with much relish and no little 
akm, collected seven bound- 
aries in his attractive 44 — 
his side's best — until Chris 
Lewis came back to bowl him. 

Afterwards WeDs lost his 
off stump to Walsh and that 
was it. The spectators who 
stayed gathered up their 
sandwich boxes. And every- 
one seemed to agree Leices- 
tershire were on course fix a 
notable summer. 
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Rugby Union 

with heavy hearts. Rohert Armstrong !i rxfc the Newcastle and England lock aware of that mood and keen to disapp 




to celebra te 

Archer up for northern explosion as^eynea^ 


T HE gentle suburbs 
around Twicken- 
ham are likely to be 
invaded by several 
divisions of the 
Geordie army descending on 


like to QzUsh the season on a 
| high note for their own sake. 
Still, we won’t have any 
qualms about playing at The 
Stoop — we expect a hig turn- 
out of oar own supporters. 


ijearuae aiiuj uw*-*^"*"**. — „ — r , 

the capital this weekend for some of whom manag e d to get 
tomorrow's Premiership de- tidsetsfbr theFACupfinaL" 


cider at The Stoop, where one 
point from their match with 
Harlequins will be sufficient 
to hand Newcastle the title. 

It is expected that the 10,000 
sell-out crowd will include a 
fair number of soccer fans, 
hoarse from their promptings 
this afternoon in a bid to see 
Sir John Hall’s "other" team 
make a little bit of Tyneside 
sporting history. ^ 

Among the supporters win 
be relations of Garath Archer, 
the En gland lock and local 
boy made good who aims to 
have his Premiership medal 
safely under lock and key be- 
fore he embarks on England's 
summer tour to the southern 
hemisphere. 

Newcastle may draw their 
players from all corners of the 
globe, but rugby remains very 
much a family affair for 
Archer, bom in South Shields 
and whose Bather Stewart 
(nicknamed Stormy) was a 
notable Gosforth wing during 
the mid-Seventies. . 

It would be easy to ass ume 
Harlequins, second from bot- 
tom of the division, will sim- 
ply roll over and wave their 
multi-coloured paws in the 
air the moment Newcastle's 
predatory Falcons dive in for 
the kllL However, the ultra 
competitive Archer shows not 
the slightest hint of compla- 
cency: after all, his team’s 

three league defeats this sea- 
son have been inflicted by 
London clubs — Richmond, 
Wasps and the Double-seek- 
ers. Saracens. 

••It'll be the biggest match 
Tve ever played in and the 
keynote of the team will be 
extreme focus," promised 
Archer. “We desperately 
want to win the Premiership, 
not only for the Newcastle 
dub, but also for the commu- 
nity. the whole of the North- 
east It is 21 years since any 
rugby union trophy has come 
north — Gosforth won the 
John Player Cup in 1S76-77 — 
so you can say Newcastle are 
trying to break the mould by 
winning the league. 

“In no way will we under- 
estimate the competitive chal- 
lenge from Harlequins — they 
got very close to beating Sara- 
cens the other week so they 
must be a better side than 
they've been given credit tor. 
We’ve became the dub every- 
one wants to beat • — I ge t th e 
feeling nobody likes making 
the long Journey up to New- 
castle and that they wish we d 
just crawl back under a stone 
and stay there. 

•It’s fair to say we ve found 
results in London harder to 
come by and Tve no doubt 
Harlequins would love to be 
the team that stops us becom- 
champions. They’d be 


It remains to be seen 
whether the loss of their cap- 
tain Dean Ryan, due to the 
concussion he suffered in last 
Monday's win against Bath, 
wffl undermine the awesome 
forward machine that has 
kept Newcastle rolling since 
last August. Certainly 
Archer, 6ft 6in and 18st 71b, 
and his international' team- 
mates Doddle Weir, Pat Lam 
and Nick Popplewell possess 
enough firepower to guaran- 
tee a prompt return on Sir 
John’s £2.7 million invest- 
ment in the club. 

“It'll be tough without 
Dean, whose influence as our 
i leader has been crucial but 



Bad blow . . . Ryan will be 
wringing with con cu ssion 


‘It’ll be tough 
without Dean 
Ryan, whose 
influence as 
our leader has 
been crucial’ 


his replacement No. 8 Peter 
Walton is a very fine player 
who has done a good job for 

us each time he has come on, 

Archer said. "We have a num- 
ber of very talented individ- 
uals such as Jonnie Wilkin- 
son and Stuart Legg, but we 

aft play for each other. 

■1 honestly believe we de- 
serve the title — we've come 
through so many big games, 
espec ially at Leicester where 
not many visiting sides win a 
league game. Last season 
Leicester put us out of the cup 
at our place which placed a 
big question mark over our 
ability to survive at tbJsteveL 
Our win [16-5] at Welford 


“Saracens are a great side, 
something they’ve proved by 
winning the cup in superb 
style, and they've shown 
character in the league, too, 
makin g a strong comeback 
and turning the game round 
on quite a few occasions 
recently. It has been neck and 
neck with them all the way: 
both times we've played them 
the result was always in 
doubt I believe our game at 
Kingston Park was one of the 
best Tve played in." 

Professionalism has en- 
abled Archer to make impres- 
sive strides since he was. first 
capped by Jack Rowell more 
than two years ago, yet the 
former Royal Si gnals telegra- 
phist knows- be faces an un- 
precedented examina tion of 
mtori and body in Australia, 
New Zealand and' South 
Africa.. Given the England 
coach Clive Woodward's new- 
broom regime, the En g land 
lock’s 10 caps practically 
him a veteran In inter- 
national terms, so m ething he 
keenly appreciates. 

“When the England squad 
was announced on Tuesday, I 
felt a bit apprehensive — on 
the surface it didn’t seem to 
have everything you need to 
take cm the best teams in the 
world,” Archer said. “You 
have to remember this is the 
most ambitious rugby tour 
undertaken anywhere in. the 
world and most people proba- 
bly expect us to get whipped 
in all four Tests. 

“Still,- if s a massive' oppor- 
tunity for the players who 
come into the squad to show 
what they can do under ex- 
treme pressure. For instance, 
look just how quickly Matt 
Perry has become an Eng l and 
star since he played his first 
international against Austra- 
lia in November. If we can 
return home with three or 
four young players like him 
who*ve marip a firm case tor 
an England place, the tour 

will have done some good. 

“It'll be important tor the 
more experienced players to 
give all the help they can to 

the newcomers — when I first 
came into the England squad, 

I learned a lot from the good 
example set by Jason Leonard 
who unfortunately won’t be 
on this tour. Nevertheless, a 
number of form players with 
quite a few caps, such as Ben 
Clarke and Steve Ojomoh, 
win be looking to win a place 
in the team and go on flrom 
there next season. 

“We learned valuable les- 
sons from our matches 
against the southern-hemi- 
sphere nations last autumn — 
the most important t hin g is 
not to try to replicate some- 
one rise’s style, you must find 
your own solutions and do 
things your way. Danny 
Grewcock, for instance, is 

completely his own man — 

is a class act, a fantastic 
player who has been pushing 

me hard for my England place 

all season. It'll be a privilege 



Paul Rees on the 

effectiveness of 
Mike Ruddock’s 
replacement 
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made an instant impart, but it 
£ok a little longer, said 
plumtree. “1 had to 
know the players and they 
had to come to terms with my 

®^Sr2S’„erythihg 
came together, we were out of 
the Heineken Cup but since 
then we have played some ter- 
rific rugby and we deserve to 

win the league. 

“Mike had been very suc- 
cessful, but I had the advan- 
tage of not knowing any of the 
players. It meant I had no pre- 
conceptions. Everyone bad to 
prove themselves, interna- 
tionals or not" 

Plumtree showed his rutq- 
lessness last October when he 
substituted the Wales outside- 
half Arwel Thomas during 
the match at Llanelli, Swan- 
sea's only league defeat so Ear. 
Thomas, brilliant in the first 
hair had started to make 
basic mistakes and he was 
pulled off. 

“Arwel has the potent i al to 
become a leading interna- 
tional player," said Plumtree. 
“He is a regular match-win- 
ner for us and I have had sev- 
eral long conversations with 
him about the way I feel he 
should be going forward. 

“He has had a number of 
chances to make the Wales 
outside-half position his own 
but TO has toiled to do so- My 
first aim with Swansea was to 
bring the players closer 
together, to heighten the tea m 
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Plumtree will spend a 

m onto in Natal this s^mer 

taking in some of wales s 
Sv^match tour of South Af- 
rica before returning to 
Swansea. -We shojdd TOvea 
few players In the weisn 
squad and it will be a very 
difficult tour. ' 

“I expect them batakea 
couple of hidings, but toe 
players have to learn fromtoe 
experience. Wales have been 
down for too long and they 
are hosting the World Cup 
next year. The only way to 
improve is by playing the 
best.” 
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Thomas ... a free spirit 


Whatever happened to the Middlesex Sevens 
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A fight against reduced circumstances 
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Robert IGtson on the amateur festival that 
is having to move with professional times 


Sevens style 


Twickenham’s Merton wave, sometimes done with pints in hand 


E veryone knows the 
score when it comes to 
the Middlesex Sevens: 
irrelevant stubbornly rooted 
In the calendar, basically a 
glorified piss-up. Wrong, 
wrong and, Inside Twicken- 
ham today at least seriously 
wrong again, insist the orga- 
nisers. This year, with a ban 
on the sale of alcohol from 
stadium bars, the expected 
45.000-plus spectators may 
even have to watch toe rugby. 

Drink has been outlawed 
before when toe streakers 
and Mexican waves began to 
outnumber the try-count but 
it was permitted last year 
until a mass pitch invasion 

prompted hand-fluttering 
from the safety experts. ’Tt 
could have been worse,” sl. 
the committee chaLrman 
Derek Mann, faithfully pre- 
paring for his 49th Middlesex 
Sevens. “They were consider- 
ing restricting re-entry to the 
car-parks, so when you go in 
you stay in. It would have 


killed it off totally. 

So, while the hampers are 
picked clean, Chichester In- 
stitute of Higher Education 
and London Nigerians can 
still enjoy a co-starring role 
alongside Saracens and the 
Barbarians. But. with the 15- 
a-side game jealous of any 
sideshow involving its pre- 
cious assets, it took the intro- 
duction of a £50.000 first prize 
last season to perk up inter- 
est. The Baa-Baas chose four 
Fijians and won at a canter. 

They may not find it so 
simple this time, says Mann. 
“Micky Steele-Bodger rang up 
the other day and told me two 
of the tour Fijians he’d picked 
this time were being sought 
by the national side. “But 
don’t worry.’ he said, TH 
have a full-strength team 
even if we have to paint a cou- 
ple’.” Good old Micky. 

This year’s guest sides are 
Kenya and Emerging London 
Broncos — presumably me 
front legs — who will be aim- 


ing to emulate Wigan’s histor- 
ic triumph in 1996. All well 
and good, and no one should 
forget the £400,000 raised for 
charity, but the good inten- 
tions of a London referee. Dr 
RusseD-C argill, back in 1926 
to create a fund-raising 
sevens tournament with some 
clout have been variously 
eroded by international tours, 
professionalism and the other 
game at Wembley. 

Even in its halcyon days in- 
terest was diluted by one side 
dominating for years: London 
Scottish in the early Sixties. 
London Welsh and Richmond 
in the next decade and the 
Harlequins VUs containing 
Andrew Harrlman and Co 
who notched a record five 
straight titles from 1986. 

Harriman could yet be the 
catalyst for an upturn this 
year without pulling his boots 
on. England will, after alL be 
sending a squad to the Com- 
monwealth Games In Kuala 
Lumpur in September, ensur- 
ing that Harriman, captain of 
England’s World Cup-winning 
sev ens squad in 1993 and the 
man in charge now, win be 
present today ’looking to pick 


out one or two little nuggets". 

Among those who appeal to 
him are the new E n g l a n d 
squad members Dominic 
Chapman, Ben Sturnham and 
Josb Lewsey. Sadly tomor- 
row's league programme has 
reduced the number of poss- 
ible candidates and made last 
year’s losing finalists Sara- 
cens, who have finished their 
league programme, a good bet 
to win the tournament. 

Tbe day's other big talking 
point will be a date switch 
from May to August in the 
year 2000. "We’re almost cer- 
tainly going to move It," says 
Mann. “There's getting to be 
too much pressure on toe end 
of the season for everybody. 

Harriman is in favour — “It 
would obviously help the 
clubs” — though Andy Rip- 
ley, another Middlesex 
Sevens legend, is appalled at 
the idea. ‘It would be like 
moving Christmas to March," 
says Rosslyn Park's former 
International “They should 
have the confidence to keep it 
where it is." 

The pair agree on the 
event’s uniqueness, however. 
■The exhaustion factor is 


probably 10 to 15 times higher 
even than a cup final.” ex- 
plains Harriman. “You’re 
playing the game at break- 
neck speed with great physi- 
cal and mental demands 
against a backdrop of people 
getting drunk and singing all 
day in 80-degree beat. It’s an 
insidious type of pressure, 
one you don’t usually get 
when you’re playing OrreD. 
away." 

All Mann asks is that spec- 
tators study their neighbour 
before they opt to remove 
their clothes and hug toe 
goalposts. "The worst was toe 
time someone thought it 
would be a good idea to starta 
Mexican wave when everyone 
was holding beer. There was a 
Government minister pres- 
ent, it was mentioned to the 
Home Office, they got busy 
and as a result we had a ban 
on beer for two years. 

“We have to be very careful 
we don’t attract the wrong 
people, who hear it’s an. enor- 
mous piss-up and come along 
for that reason only. If Qiey 
come along and become 
switched on to rugby, that’s 
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THE COOLEST PLACES TO BE THIS SUMMER. 
LISBOH, HAV^A AND INSIDE THE VOLVO V40. 


TheVblw>V40 has air concWoning as standard From£l6J55 to£24fl5S 
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Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 23 


Kahal looks top 




Tony Patey 



T HE Godolphin team 
may have had a 
nised start to the sea- 
son but have certainly 
not been disappointed with 
the horses they have expected 
to do the business. 

One Thousand Guineas 
winner Cape Verdi, the 
strongly fancied Fa-Eq on the 

same day at Newmarket and 
Bahr in the Musidora Stakes 
on Tuesday at York were the 
winners that went to post car- 
rying plenty of stable confi- 
dence and those big-race suc- 
cesses should be boosted by 


Kahal in the Lockinge Stakes 
at Newbury today. 

This is a competitive race 
and the selection will cer- 
tainly have to improve on last 
year’s performances to beat 
the morning favourite Air 
Express. 

However, Kahal ended last 
season on the upgrade with 
two victories, including when 
beating the top-class miler 
Rebecca Sharp. He has always 
looked the type to improve 
significantly from three to 
four and the favourable mes- 
sages emanating from the Go- 
dolphin operation are too 
strong to ignore. 

Air Express, proven at this 


Jibe returns to 
favour for Oaks 


J IBE entered the picture 
for the Vodafone Oaks 
at Epsom on June 5 
after justifying odds-on 
favouritism in the Listed 
Newbury Fillies' Trial at 
Newbury yesterday, writes 
TonyPoley. 

It was a welcome return 
to form for Henzy Cedi's 
filly following defeats In the 
NeUGwyn Stakes and the 
1,000 Guineas at Newmar- 
ket this term and the foll- 
steter to Yashmak, who won 
the same race last season be- 
fore finishing fn nrrti in thf 
Oaks, is a best-priced 1 6-1 
with Hill ’s for the second 
fillies’ Classic. 

Taking it up passing the 
two-furlong pole yesterday, 
she still had to be punched 
out vigorously by Kieren 
Fallon to heat Genoa by 
three and a half lengths to 
justify her 8-15 price. 

(Grant Pritchard-Gordon, 
racing manager to Jibe’s 


owner Prince Khalld Abd- 
ullah. explained that dis- . 
missions will take place be- 
fore it is decided which of 
the Prince’s fillies — he also 
owns Cheshire Oaks winner 
High And Low and Ling- 
field Oaks Trial heroine 
Bristol Channel —runs at 
Epsom. 

Pritchard-Gordon put 
Jibe’s 1.000 Guineas disap- 
pointment down to one fac- 
tor, an inadequate trip. 

“She had been working 
well and the stable was in 
form bn t in retrospect she 
was at the wrong distance.” 
he added. 

Bold Edge has the Cork & 
Orrery at Royal Ascot next 
on his agenda after defeat- 
ing odds-on fir vourite Gorse 
in the Furlong Club Condi- 
tions Stakes. 

• Courteous will miss the 
Epsom Derby and go for the 
French equivalent at 
Chantilly. 


level in 1997 with a win in the 
Queen Elizabeth H Stakes at 
Ascot from Rebecca Sharp 
and when second in the St 
James's Palace Stakes at the 
Royal meeting to Starborough 
over the same course and dis- 
tance, seems sure to put up a 
bold show. 

Among Men. who narrowly 
beat Kahal at Royal Ascot last 
June and like Air Express in 
the Sussex Stakes found the 
unique Goodwood track not 
to his liking on both his last 
two runs, must also be 
respected. 

But Kahal (3.00) has al- 
ways looked a potentially 
high-class performer and is 
expected to stay a mile this 
season now he has strength- 
ened up. This may be our only 
chance to get decent odds if 
he lives up to his tail reputa- 
tion and the 9-2 available 
with Hill's this morning may 
not last long. 

Wave Rock (2.00), another 
who has improved with expe- 
rience, can defy top weight in 
the London Gold Cup Handi- 
cap. His form this season is 
preferable to that of Derby 
entry Jaazim and he may 
have too much class for Jonas 
Nightengale, for whom Fran- 
kie Dettori is an interesting 
booking. 

Julie Cecil's Cyber World 
(4J35) was well touted before 
his debut fourth to Fa-Eq in a 
strong Newmarket maiden 
and ran as if he would be very 
weO suited by today's step up 
in trip. Henry Cecil, who had 
a double at Newbury yester- 
day, has the weD- regarded 
Royal Anthem here and a 
market move for the debutant 
would be significant 

At Newmarket Night Of 
Glass (2.40) should be sup- 
ported to continue his win- 
ning run against some pretty 
exposed opponents while 
Montecristo (3.10), another 
in fine form, may regain win- 
ning ways against Zermatt 
who is unproven at the trip. 



Out on his own . . . Bold Edge under Dane O'Neill takes the measure of his opponents in 
the closing stages at Newbmy yesterday photograph: juloanhsibsit 



Written by those in the know 


THE Predominate Stakes at 
Goodwood on Tuesday has 
not been taken seriously as 
a Derby trial for some time 
but Mataxaam could well be 
cut further in price from 
his current 25-1 for the 
Blue Riband if, as expected, 
be runs well at the Sussex 
course tM* week. 

Alec Stewart’s horse had 
been working well before a 
recent minor setback, and 
his odds were cut this week 
after Saratoga Springs, to 
whom he was an unlucky 
third in the Racing Post 
Trophy last year, won the 
Dante Stakes at York. 

Big hopes 

Trainer Henry Cecil har- 
boured big hopes for the un- 
raced Anytime at the start 
of the season, with the 
Derby mooted as a possible 
target. However, he was 
only eighth on his first run 
at Newmarket an 2,000 
Guineas day and we hear 
that he has not been 100 per 
cent since, with plans 
firmly on bold. 

Yorkshire, from the Paul 
Cole stable, was talked of as 
a serious Derby prospect 
last year but felled to live 
up to those high expecta- 
tions. He was gelded over 
the winter and connections 
are very hopeful that he 
will start to show the sort 
of form they believe he’s 
capable of in the Aston 
Park Stakes at Newbury 
(&£0) this afternoon. 

Eye catching 

Cole has already got oft the 
mark with his two-year 
olds, courtesy of Jig and 
Red Sea, and the yard are 
looking for a prominent 
showing from In Time In 
the juvenile event at New- 
market (2.10) today. Barry 
Hills's Makebelleve Island 
(1.30) at Newbnry is an- 
other unraced youngster 
catching the eye. 

Sources close to the Go- 
dolphin yard are adamant 
that Kahal, who reappears 
in today’s Lockinge Stakes 
at Newbury (3.00), is Group 
One material. He has repor- 
tedly come on a bundle 


since last season. The Hath- 
erden Malden Stakes (4.35) 
on the same card looks a 
hot race but there could be 
some each-way value sup- 
porting Generous Rosi, who 
has been going the right 
way since joining John 
Dunlop from David Loder. 

Jack Berry was in ebul- 
lient mood at Chester's May 
meeting recently when he 
revealed he has his best set 
of two-year-olds for some 
time. 

Queensland Star and 
Speedy James are the best 
of his to have ran and an 
unraced trio worth noting 
from the same yard are 
Fair Cestrian, RosselU and 
Zaragossa. 

Star Talent dropped 
toa very fair handicap 
mark following a number 
of runs on unsuitably sott- 
ish going and caught the 
eye last Sunday at Bath 
when finding plenty of 
trouble in running. All the 
seven-year-old’s victories 
have come at this time of 
year and be Is worth look- 
ing out for in the near 
future. 

Strong pointer 

Victory Note’s success In 
the French 2,000 Guineas 
last weekend was a strong 
pointer to the prospects of 
his work companion Hurri- 
cane State, who needed the 
run first time out this sea- 
son and has since been 
showing up well on the gal- 
lops at home. He Is set to 
run in the High Wood Con- 
ditions Stakes (4.45) at 
Goodwood on Tuesday. 

One horse to follow in 
handicaps this year Is Swift 
Alliance. He was thought 
good enough to run in 
Group company when 
trained by Reg Akehnrst 
last season. 

He has been switched to 
Lady Herries’s yard since 
Akeburst’s retirement and 
the feeling is that the Sus- 
sex stable is now over its 
recent ailments. 

Saturday special 
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Wyphuv: 5.15 (Mined Feature. 

Figures to brackets altar horse's none darate days store tot ouUng 


2a1 Of' BJ * DntH MM0B< HLUES> STAKES 710 


IB 

*0 

3P1 

40 

8W 

60 


'6f £4,503 (7 declared) 

Feartv'e lace CCyxr 6-11 

UWUMFta&'ll 

taltaP Ccie 8-11 

KerXHenHR8-ii , 


iBIUtoSlfcodlMI 
Stop LweU Ron 8-11. 


n 

0 Start LiM (12) HHanrwB-11 DmIM 

8-1 b r«BB, 4-1 1 1o lie. 5-1 nay. 1V8 W*n la 8-1 FW«r M toe, 8-1 H Ntty. 12-1 




7f £8,067 (5 declared) 

Iff W21£ Sfta»pq(I?WLa»ftaifn 5-9-0 — 

2 B 1522- UMnwpzqEDuav 44-10 

3(1) MM YMri(MHqmWtfceto*«-10 

40 021-0 tamif (H) m H Cad 4-6-8 

50 0200) PWrir iftoew (M) (0) N CelatfBn +-8-5 

8N -11111 ■9«WOM*(7JWJeTniM-2 


.0 

.. G Carter 90 


KWH 80 
81 


. Bmb 08M * rtBB 


Beflog: 9-4 U Cbss, 7-2 Ston, 4-1 Lfietaare, 5-1 DernoMf. 7-1 PUrt Dtovar. 8-1 VUrt. 




m 

20 

SR 

40 

50 


im 6f £4.542 (8 declared) 

3-1313 HetooUl fag HUGHS 5-8-12. 
□204-2 Mato MniPtoJ King *-9-9. 


CH4 


2743-0 tapkere (25) D OBIes 4-8-12 

3-tSW MfihrttMrtto|(U)0)<l^a 5-8-8. 
42300- WMr^ Bur fteqMHttonA 4-8-6 - 


1(7) 88 
.MBfetey 71 
_G Mr* 88 
— B tappte 75 
-A 00T » 78 


Thirsk card 


TONYPALET 


TOP 5=080 


2.15 

2.45 

3.20 

3£5 

425 

455 

525 


TtemabyBM 


Iterator 6*1 
BnVMn 


Ctaysofite 

Itoddng 

PndateJsy 

TBer 


left-handed bade, shop to nature, of just over IXm wffll 4f ruHn. S&aght 8f. 
Bohn: Good. * Denotes blnters. 

Dnvc Web numbers best to sgrtote. 

Lrtw rBstSHM luweMsir. txtrtong (405) M Bhutan, YortoHra. 213 otos. 
Seven day artras Nona. _ 

BfitoBted tat fine; None. Moored: 335 Hoefcs Choice: 4.55 Rose's Treaeuv. 
Flutes h brackets after hose's nan* denote days slice test outing 


2, *| gSMPTQN CLAIMING STAKES 2Y0 


P5f £2,723 (14 declared) 




! EASMGWOU) HAWUCAP 3Y0 

IS £7,564 (13 dedatetQ 

RterTME{T1)U3SL Fans 8-7 



sw. 


42-1 16 Beil M Ur B0S (B) B 0 Itairto 7-10 
&-1 lonai. &-1 Ferted Petoi. 13-2 Cbssr Cho, Cantata CaH. 7-1 Her hrt. H(jfi Cwj, 8-1 U0S 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 
JnrtB W 


46 211 17 

« m sui 

S 253 IM 

» m w 

® ^ 157 +1147 


teda 

-ia 

♦4847 

+6430 

-11821 

-17.47 


U 107 73-1 -26D7 


(town 


in non * teal 3 



31 m 2&1 44519 

89 147 107 -37SB 

22 186 H8 -raao 
18 158 114 

17 3B5 4J4 -21420 

M. m 85« . -oas 
>4 179 7M (EX 


o g%f\Y0BXSUBte-TfMEimmBnSl0H 
«JndLl#«AlD0f FOXiES* STAKES 3Y0 


lm4f£3,548(6dechrBd) 


t» 

■n 

30 

*a 

5® 


8 - 11 . 



J low - 

.SIMM 75 
.6Ma — 
.0 BtoniMS 
.A CM— — 
„J dm* M 


4-5 Atssm 9-r UntoK 8 -i Afiog. «hi Bnem tor aHtaa *«s, sh 
MM npniCpK 


BatofM (I8fi Ml J bnetoi 9-1 

■unfiMseLtansm 

Otoe (in If Ertto 8-12 


ROTHMA0S ROYALS TORTH SOUTH HANDICAP 3Y0 

Im £7,720 (15 dedared) 

043-01 <*rrnai{7)BltoB-7 J 0 1 

4- 0084 DM Owner 

02010- Bar 8f 

305-4 Santo 
440-43 Baton 
3350- tota l PltoC Mt 
05GO * 

-12550 

BS4JZ terlMrttag 
1350-f MnflQJI 

5- 300 tell Ran* ft 

*39-5* “ 


5 fi-1 Iky Untartv, 13-2 Onsofie, 7-1 HW Oman. Tedtodn. 8-1 taM, Ftoa Us Salsa ftrea. 



mStFOKTHCONDmolfS STAKES 3Y0 

Im £7,730 (4 declared) 

im 40 -mi tap tortanu jarab wo 

2hi 224onte*ta|(iSfic3aM 

8(4) 123- Ata*topiaPWrtun»-1 

40 421- Ifitoto (1W| B Hartto 0-1 


_4 timirtn 
.J Cent 84 


BlUbf 8-4 too ta 0*1 JoeUag. 7-3 MsWl 6-1 4&uM 


4.55^' CARLT0N MBU0TT H0V1CE STAKES ZYO 


*5f £3,470 (8 declared) 

4aaia a^ .v- J 

Mtrttob* C FrttmlB-12 


8-13. 


_JTeta 0 
IMM* 84 


ii 

70 EBta1NftBrtB-7__-_ 

80 3 Perish tog AilCtenii 8-7 

atotog i j-1 toe's Tmm 5-2 tart Jot- 7-2 BmVi 8-1 DM Ttm 12-1 LuWart EoH, IB-1 AUbrttta. 



'NORTHAUBITINI HANDICAP 

» 6f £7.200 (n declared) 

531601 Safcem ramp Boas 4-9-10 
1214) P^toOM (DID torts 4-9-fl 
-20854 
03840 
DOOM 
02000 
00484) 

l43tmMatotatete)j0DCh«nii7- 
«W0 ■todnnrt fa, ifaJRwrtB 4-8-7 
004)00 Bnra 09 @) MB J 
: 9-2 Tk, 5-1 Ston. 11-2 Bannr. B-1 BrtHL 7-1 tone Hr togur. 6-1 HMta. 1f>-1 ftotat 



JCnnfi* 78 
SCrtto 75 

80 

J FertmnSO 


■0 3H#0 SMtaBn(J1fi|C0)RRgw 8-8-5 Bee* treett* 7S 

7(7) 00004) Boated Over (HI COpnr 5-6-3 . — Dam UcKbomd 75 

■0 524524 ZmaB{t9MUrtffK-8-2 Bl*rtrtrt90 

Ddttog: 7-2 Hrteoeta, 4-1 WfW Pmed, 9-2 Wrtej toje Boy. 1 1-2 Zenna. 13-2 Sortno. 8-1 Fotefim. 
10-1 WmVi Bqr.BwWOw. 

RNfil CUBE - HoBtacdrteH* «. bmh heart* 9 os. evoj dance Z out. ow tats ini ditaij. 3rd d 16. 2D 
tatrt Feqle M NaUctftim i m B heap, S8. U&i Mart led a. heafnay n dtotge a oil ted ridtei Md aw 
pace toftatafl. 2ttiol3. cr^tefcr5fc« 

D Mr3tou. aertened ne 3 IM. 7to d a 29 DrtMBa Agan Mou a Fctotone la 71 Deep. SH HMtay Btew 
Boy: ItactadtaMtotatai om 21 m tepi m itojwe. 4»d n . <S bated Rdd « Uam s Henflon in S toft. 
688Atn0toWuibn!liMdtatortByiito(ftMd9.i»rtt)rtreitoAsraaittaglh«taai2w 
hop Zamvitt RUtan and teataj 2( cut oe pace. 4ti DM2. 71behndf ae> KtopUi tn Shoe 61 




CH4 


KING CHARLES D STAKES 3Y0 

71 £10.873 (7 declared) 

1312- SaUFaGf(aq(Bf)HCec*9-5 K Mhn 0 

30384) Pom Hall: (31) R Damn B-2 — -tol OTUB 80 

1-10 Dumb Onto PB) raQD L«*r 8-12 0 Petoer R 

Z113- DrtenertP83}JGra)n8-i2 6 Ifcrt » 

321 -VI JtopS)(BraRtare*Drfl8-l2 H HtartSQ 

216S? IWeUtontotug(CqEDuilap8-l2 B Cwi 82 


10 
iff 
9(7) 

4PI 
5W 
iff 

70 112-50 SpedMTrntmGWaga 8-7 — M Botaito-* n 

MJg7-4to3-l Daring Dart. 100-30 BdBFad 13-2 Quertearaw, 9-1 Speo^Tieat 14-1 Detanta. 20-1 

RM S0K - Bta Fto Hertta ^ ta tad nsUe teal tartng. healed nd » asa near taso. 2nd M 7, )B 
MU Cmrirtl id Ycrt a Srp 2 Gd. FM tote: ftanhrt. tad nddm wer 21 oil. sm nerteneil M ol 9. 171 
teteri Dean Prince M ta w wra 71 tap. a PatagO nM c Hew W » r Mntafrt04ira.iMioii3.aM Miid 

CKrb I Mobbed a Capueft in 3r 9 2. Q1 DetaatoHB uo. Start hertoylaflw. ewry dance 11 cu. on on. 
3n)M U).aMM mejn etOancraULeta fid. toTitaadteaden. KtoDiealtaBailMtaMi). hno Mi 
taOdtotatoowteiTrfian QFSft tetong/lrtiwora atoCAna»e(jel teriattn Hal fteadW war 
tetrt. 2nd M 6, M beted line PSw J Henwtaa <1 3y s8b. Gd. SpecW That Praam mo M, 8» d 3. 71 MM 
Urarta a 7110.01 


^ | gBOUJNGSl CHAMPAGNE SBUES 


' HANDICAP (amateur lUera) 

Im £4,695 (30 dedared) 


CH4 


ma 


J Ewe 4-12-7 8 LMtnm 

W£»»taP5-Jl-« * r- 

8-11-11 A I 


S22431 

3tM*X? . 

00800! . . 

02005 Bnrt*{B)JH05Wa4-n-a 

82111 BweWrP^raGWcolwd 5-11-8. , _ . M _ 

11389 B0taMrtg8Rrim)raDqBrien4-l1-6 J Erator ffl g 

78 
75 


Twntanrt i 


7 bo 440-13 JtoBWjltaraPttnlBgS-IM -. -C — to 

80 0033* MAfiJugiMM flBrtaayq 

8« 01456- Btatort- H BrtB-1 1-3 C Itat 

18(231 213-00 RtoOTWJy (23) HWtore. *-11-3 ---C Itoa « 


(231 

«na 40004) Cent 
12(33 6353-4 tan) In 

0(19 -13330 fiMta 

MOft 22-203 BreamK . 
18(7] 006-50 G>taUM (18) 

81240 - . ~ 

T7CTI 03050 ERM8 
0(15) 70048 - 

«m 13200 An dta rtartw 

200 0008 TMkB 

and -50000 Preed 

Z2E7] 040400 

afl 00008 

£0801 .. 

SK 545®- tom 


UOanan 4-10-12 — ■ Ctara m 78 

HFtor flO-12 T Prtpta Pj 78 

ftaw5-7£M2 MMq mpm 7S 

PtoUB-18-11 — — -=-,LSf?S( £ 

I5-KH0 — — W I rt a nM W 80 

leate 4-10-8 5 “US * 

SWnds 5-10-9 .KJ taBtaM 71 

ilahHoriei 8-10-6 Pt ^cntai 

URBnsfcY 5-10-5 SHm* 


BURmi 9-10-5 

Itoilfe 8-10-2 


. ItoW 4-10-0 —I 

(toon 4-9-13 A 

DStai 7-9-13 c 

4-9-10 0 


nm 

rtfiNHi 
cUBSUOtewui 
(HPDafcm 4-9-10 


222030 DMrtDSp5Si(BfiraBHcflln9-9-10 
1 6-1 Hpne Htoeei. toe*. 10-1 BtanwgAniim. Ewen 
MM 




71 fades tan Gd 
towrtMrtaixr 


^Him f — L~T i pn ii nm-] in lead ranto tml hha rai ai w* won MBavglw 

5^by ftowr Trtaed todos.^ fed dm 21 out lmtad ner II oi. nfied 
rfU Pta ari^Lal H 1 mra i Mftai Martra>^t40LiH!inan«2l 

CTO, 5li QM4. ten 1ft Bra Btopac togs partw*. an on n feed Ibi strtaa nn n 

31 at raHed tart Wm# 

irected taafcra. know » «* m fi 


teisw. 


aaealtoMal RaKJiShto ■ WataM leilWtomBtotlradw 
on. ta qecfem, 3d M ia 4) bon WeHd Bescn d SouM fm) im am hew — i w m wmb 
M tei tm m M 14. 231 MM MW Ptateal Lfagirtl to) Im2l art tap fcfcntt am 
^Trtptad tartM tortto M a m m m lB«ta tolMire rtfiOsedv Laqta 


Ji M 0 SHAIM CONNOLLY MAlDai STAKES 3Y0 

■f» f f 3 Im 41 £4,347 (8 declared) 


CH4 



KMtaartW 


. H Batata 82 
MEitor — 
8 Cvtir M 

0-4 Brtmntag. 3-1 Out* (tam. 7-2 Star Store. 5-1 Coni Serter. 8-1 Khtetay, 12-1 SMy Iteugha* 


SsgniWBlBsie^ta 



5«1 5 ^ D£KHflMIJWTa,STMES 


*71 £4,770 OB declared) 

38130 Big Bee Qfi BAR tonon 44-7 . 
44802 Btaag tour flBWUussoa 4-9 
28000 BrtfutetolWHDami 4-8-4 


60000 

80603 

10058 


HttbarM 
■ GKfitel 


__ (EqUWEtaBrili 4-9-4. 

D4580 8tariytetolertl1)snw4-4M 

02138' SMtagaBeri nM(0WOUiMi 4-9-4 v_ 

22100 TMto(WP«a3pl-9-4 

03038 BetortftoBipiZJ Dr JScanrt 5-9-1 


DmOVeB 82 

PtacCtoetfi 82 

.Ctetortotta 75 


00005 Pride Oil 
008*2 • . 

05850 Tjcoaa 


COURSE SPCCIAUSIS 


Jectays 


Id (In K Lewis 


JFfltene 
Kltartay 
6 Donald 
IMta 

J Carol 

AC 


27 103 282 

20 IS 155 
17 114 148 
15 79 18 

13 64 203 

U 136 94 

11 11$ 03 


■ in 

-SOU 

-1180 

HOT 

0344 

40.15 


82162 

«0 4415 . 

18ft 40480 1*600 
BMdiv8-1 Staltota. 7-1 Tqto. B-1 Pi 


Stotfc 4-9-1 

4-9-1 


DQegne 3-8-iD. 

WW 

3-8-4 




“TS£ 


lSobibb Ctaa. 10-1 Bg Bee. nogsAnw 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Tnhn 

in 

RH 

% 

iMia 

JWqi 

IS 

Am 

% 

lml9 

MtobHM 

16 

85 

188 

+138 

UMtsd 

B3 

522 

17D 

-1I67B 

JBtaiy 

14 

118 

11.9 

ais 

PMCrtkif 

S3 

45b 

iaa 

-9562 

DWCMI 

13 

lb 

11J 

-20.01 

BBSs 

46 

311 

MB 

-3029 

Jfim 

1? 

11$ 

111 

-&06 

KMtae 

41 

238 

1/2 

■4558 


11 

81 

U* 

-1278 

■W0 

34 

m 

9b 

-3172 

TBarrae 

11 

m 

1i£4 

-7.75 

JBcid 

34 

386 

$3 

-E7B2 

NVBBMfey 

ID 

164 

B.I4 

-9630 

TWrt 

34 

390 

59 

-1$167 


Trataos 

19 

km 

« 

Lewis 

HCeeB 

0 

260 

254 

+2247 

Jflestae 

39 

291 

1LS 

■91ki 

Rtanoa 

32 

466 

70.4 

-23129 

DLtatar 

30 

155 

194 

-22.81 

PDA 

22 

206 

10.7 

-6182 

MM 

IS 

223 

671 

-12542 

CMagg 

IZ 

119 

101 

-64J8 
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Results 


jbM CM «, OOIMH a&BM, T 

Orfiw pl-ip te»E X K mtmm 9 m-fr, % 
PMNha (2S-1*. 7 ran. *. 1. (M catnnon) 
T0*« nJ0E Cl JO. £240. Pute R tUOl C8P; 
ntur 

ijtoon-ummjowD^DttmcfHM 

BfiL-HC £4.10, Ciaa DuW r: two. CSF: 
£044. Mi; A0g Omar. 
4L‘M(M«k't,4Uri4Kai n 4Rafa{HMt: 




I N LEADERSHIP, as in the- 
arts, the gap between 
genius and insanity is 

often so thin you could 

cover tt over wifo Christian 
Gross's hair. I once knew an 
oUmanwiwhadfonghtinthe 

Chindtts campaign in Burma 
(!«■ »> t, nman oarau- anH , fegec- 

1'iT'i inn - f-~ n officer, Wingate, he sam. tie 

21 ran. Mi. IX. (D ArtautonoJ) Tot* vrashfrrmv Bet in a world 
; £240. CRAJ. CUO. GUO. Do* ft W3S Darmy. rHIX iLl a " J »* u . 


fray. 21 ran. Mi. tt (D ArtxJteooJ) To** 
0.10; £240. £0-80. CUO. GUO. Dm! R 
£11200 IVIk eomao C8R C93A Trtcase 
CBiaiM. Mfc ToMgn l— i tw . 


jaCDDhtumLcamn. 


Out of favour . . . Gnlland faded from the picture after his victory at Chester martin lynch 



ifvrf 




52 fc 


Lv/ji™ 

T5 mffrfflffSfW S Jfl* 
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| Bangor Natioi 


It was bard to fault the 
effort of Saratoga Springs on 
Wednesday and it aeons al- 
most certain this tough. El 
Gran Senor colt will go for the 
Derby, although O'Brien is 
adopting a wait-and-see policy 
while he gauges the fitness 
and suitability of bis other en- 
tries, Second Empire and 
King Of Kings. 

Runner-up in the Dante was 
City Honours, who went into 
the race “a little bit under- 
cooked,'* according to Simon 
Crlsford of Godolphin. 

“We'd been setting this 
horse targets at home and he 
only just seemed to be getting 
there, so we were surprised 
he ran so weS.” explained 
Grisford. 

Crlsford continued: "He 
showed very strong battling 
qualities — be was bumped 
and had a whip in fh ce. 

He'll definitely improve both 
for the run and over the extra 
distance. He wouldn’t want it 
too firm but he's more likely 


to run at Epsom rather than 
in the French Derby." 

If City Honours does go to 
Epsom, then Godolphin could 
be doable-handed, li gyrnfftig 
on the decision which has to 
be made before the supple- 
mentary stage on May 30 
regarding the participation of 
the filly Cape Verdi. 

Plenty has been written 
about her, including sugges- 
tions that de spi te a stamina- 
uacked nediaree. might 
not stay a mile and a half as 
she has so modi speed. 

Crlsford does not go along 
with this. He is sure she will 
stay but gnaliflus his opinion 
by saying that it seems un- 
likely she will be as brilliant 
i over a mile and a half as she 
is over a mile. 

Until Gotland, trained by 
Geoff Wragg, ran in last 
! week's Chester Vase he was a 
1 tending fancy but the fhct he 
lasted home by only a short 
head from The Glow-Worm 
caused him to be pushed right 
out in the betting, although 


there has been same support 
fly rtutn since* 

Excuses were made for Gut 

land W« paranmlwr dlfl nnl 

go fist enough, the ground 

was a bit too fist — but he did 
not seem to have the speed, 
panache or courage one nor- 
mally looks for in the Derby 
winner. 

The Sandown Trial has pro- 
duced Epson winners, al- 
though not recently, and it is 
nntffcrfy to do so thin year as 
the. winner Courteous seems 
bound for the French Derby 
at Chantilly on May 3L 

One has to go back to 1976 
for the last French trained 
winner of the Epsom Derby — 
E mpery ridden by Lester Pig- 
gott — but Croco Rouge, win- 
ner of last Sunday's Friz La- 
pin, looks a live outsider. 

This Rainbow Quest cdk 
beat the Godolphin runner 
Mndeer (shot-headed by Sar- 
atoga Springs in foe R ac in g 
Post Trophy) nearly three 
lengths producing a good turn 

of foot 
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4 a amursk mmhgap chase 

I mdt Van 4f 1 10yds £4,260 (9 declare 


RwrWje rawr«5» 

GfodtaBfiMSc 

Vaflqr Of Hope 

Oratf*. Wt tended Irack at llfm wtti 325jds rurm far* map w#i Wit bends 
Gotas Good. ★ Denotes Was. 

LmgcKstonite Smlm: Uffle Bud p.25) Mbs A ffcwfco-SnBi. Sas®, 341 miss. 

Sam da wham None. 

BUmdtottaK 1^0 Good For A Lorn. Vtawefc None. __ 

HgtfBs tn bracken altar rose's name denote (top since lad «ang. FJm. 


4 fs/vsiYWEWivrcEKoreJif 

M ■ BteiPWan II £2,579 [17 declared) 

1 mo HAmgmtuea 

2 1710 IteimVHPqMFV) 5-11-5 ■ a 

1 ABOfRteteFUiml 5-10-12 Stem* — 

4 By »rfc tar J5t2) H Bah* 6-1 B-1Z „SB*tej — 

s oBao-BarFmMPwwwBiwteia-to-iz— x« m»a a a 

a PM cwra0-vfi«^JJ6ftra»5-io-ie emmm * 

7 04 Hni QpU*i(ZSC Mm 5-10-12 „ •<*« * 

I PP WrTMitnjEMwttr 5-KHZ C te te* 0 — 

9 00 ai i ul tecM«NMWmMS-«M2. ■ 

a 00 SamM(tS9il0i>i&rain5-((M2 6 00*0 — 

II P-WP 9B*IUrt(5J)MRBn* T 7-W-12 I U™ « 

II 0 * «N% m Wta* P>KftMB— f5-W-« «*Wfc — 

13 WO ttaMteaPhSksL Wmwn 5-10-12 BTban*» TV 

u 23TfcMftrtetepa»CMBBi6-lW2 J Mp* « V 

IS WTO Tatar Ster OBJSRSnlti 6-10-12 - l tag - 

II H9otf*F»cTflSI-B*2«5-*W KtamtaB — 

tr omsra»*WMOTCB«n*nf-tf- 7 M Fear — 

Batflm 6-4 Ear Him. 2-1 Saexfcty. 11-2 Tin Fa tdm. 1<H Affc B®. 20-1 Bter Item Soon Ifltt 
25-lE*adow. tori BA 


*2m 4M 10yds £4,260 (9 declared) 


11121H O wtta tafa r W 
31264 MrCoOctarCC 

n-wo SmSmSmt 
ap-34 SCSSfraFJ 

(Mas crater M* c 
«RSQP GMArAloM 
PC6322 NoalUrpg 


mwiiHi-i 

IJMeCanoatan-io-e — 

MMM- 

IV-W-O 

ID UcCa 13-10-0 

knimn-UhO 

Sreew 7-10-0 — „ — 


7-4 Cbm Mm. 3-1 Mb Ito fra. 6-1 a*nUM Ur Ontacte J 


4 g/\HUWia CHASE O te at u e * ri det t) 

■ teOVam 110 yds £ 2,708 (11 dedarad) 

1 own iwriainm!bS9H 10 - 12-7 

2 11-111 Mfen SO* to (C01 R 8W* 1 V13-7 

3 61212 imirBw {to !« i awfcoi 10 - 12 -a 

4 23P-21 ISartUBBdcJteni.WBSBd 10-13-3 

5 584G3J U^Ota R Oa* 10-12^3 

C 16111 l*4R«T<H) m !*» E0a» 613-3 

7 ran? IteMotawflgnaDEMdiab 10-12-a 

t 62is3i M MB mtmwgadteag-iw 

9 2-PS2 eratefartfiura air tea* io-12-J 

W W 22 Tag ftaammn Oran 1MJ-3 
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-22006 Motes (71) (ClQPRaMter MI-7 
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than a lunatic?” 

TlM World Cup finals often 
seem to be a worl d gon e mad. 
Which is perhaps why ove r 
the years so many strange 
men have prospered at them. 

Sir AlTRamsey, for e x a m - 


eral ofhjs players bn&e the 
rules by sneaking out rtf train- 
ing canto was to go upstairs 
and unmake their beds. Aod 

then there was the amply 
beaked Carlos BDardo, who 
spent Argentina’s every 

matchinMexk»inl986pao- 
to g rip and down the toueb- 
Hnr>, ranting and raving, wav- 
ing his short stubby arms 
about and generally looking 
like a turtle auditioning for 
the part ofKing Lear. 

In Buenos Aires in 1978, 
meanwhile, the teams ran out 
in what was widely assumed 
to be a w elcoming shower of 
confetti. It was, in foot fiie 
chain-smoking Cesar LnisMe- 
notti dusting the fag ash from 
his lapels. 

Despite GlermHodrBe’s at- 
tempts to Inject some welcome 
irrationality Into England’s 
build-up by engaging a faith 
healer and the feet that 
Spain’s Javier Clemente will 
be the only manager in France 
to have bared his buttocks to 
the press In a show of con- 
tempt and defiance, once 
again Argentina seem to have 
stolen a march on their rivals 
in the Imp ort a nt area of 
cranky stewardship. 

Daniel PassareBa Is plainly 
the o ddest e naeh in HwBnflte 
As a player he was noted as a 
man so rugged that simply 
pronouncing his name was 
enough to raise lumps on op- 
ponents’ shins. 

As the captain ofhis 
country Passarelia lifted the 
1978 World Cup and later he 
decamped to Italy where fora 
briefbut chilling spell be 
lined up In the Ftorentina de- 
fence alongside Claudio Gen- 
tile. whose performances for 
Italy in the 1982 finals so pre- 
cisely defined foe term 
“hatchetman". It would come 
ss no surprise If Gentile had 
trained for 1962 by chopping 
down trees. With his bead. 

Tough and unyielding, n»i« 
surely was a defensive pair to 
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NEWBURY 

771 

781 

NEWMARKET 
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Trainer watch on the Flat 
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Across 


8 Rover found at waterfront 
aid Queens (8) 

8 Round ten, reportedly, heard 
boy tending cattle (6) 

10 Feature on la nds c a p e bring 
sdd In secondkfoss auction (4) 

11 Is this person's energy 
electric? 

12 They name The NjneTaRors" 

( 6 ) 

14 Assets one could savour? (8) 

18 Busybody at sea should end 
long hesitation (7) 


17 Heads for old Brideshead, 
skfifed but wShout a penny 

( 7 ) 

20 One quaffed to coach at 
Totten ha m? (8) 

22 Scottish capital (Men placed 
west of Clyde (6) 

23 Obvious place to hold the 
Bermuda Bowt?CW) 

24 Yes in Vienna, Dr Greave 
W 

2 5 Cafifomla sounds sk* wfth 
Bme(6) 

26 Garden gaBe^ show lacks 
bite (8) 
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